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E have been much amused with these volumes. We have 

derived from them no small instruction and entertain- 
ment; and we anticipate, from their appearance, a copious har- 
vest of further historical information. ‘The depositaries of si- 
milar manuscripts will be induced, we trust, by the example of 
Lord Waldegrave, to open their hoards, and impart their stores 
to the public; and we feel still more assured that the acrimoni- 
ous strictures of Lord Orford on the characters and conduct of 
his contemporaries cannot long be left without reply. Many 
valuable papers must remain in the families of those who have 
suffered from his sarcasms and love of censure; and no man 
who respects his ancestors will suffer them to be transmitted in 
an unfavourable light to posterity, if he has in his hands the 
means of vindicating their fame. Silence will be acquiescence; 
and history will form her judgment of the statesmen and courtiers 
of a II. from the pages of Lord Orford, unless his mis- 
takes and prejudices are corrected from materials furnished by 
their posterity. 

It is indeed very remarkable that no part of our domestic 
history since the Reformation is so imperfectly known to us, 
as the interval between the accession of the House of Ha- 
nover and the death of George II. Of this period, remark- 
able for the establishment and consolidation of our present 
internal system of government, the traditionary accounts are 


become faint and obscure; while the authentic memorials have 
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not yet appeared. Events of publig notoriety are to be found, 
though often inaccurately told, in our Common histories; but 
the secret springs of action, the private views and motives of 
individuals, the quarrels and reconciliations of patties, ‘are as 
little known to us as if the events to which they relate had 
taken place in China or Japan, 
Mr Coxe is thé authal’to whom we are chiefly indebted for 
the ‘slight knowledge we possess of this recent’ portion of our 
annals. ‘The access he has obtained to private collections of 
family papers, has enabled him to throw some light on its cb- 
scurities, and to dissipate many prejudices and misrepresenta- 
tions regarding it, which had been raised by faction, propagat- 
ed- by ignorance, and consecrated by time. But, with every 
acknowledgment due to so useful and industrious a collector, we 
cannot bestow unqualified praise on his labours. He has un- 
doubtedly extracted much original and valuable correspondence 
from the papers placed at his disposal; but his selections appear 
to us not to have been always the most judicious. In the details 
of petty negociations abroad, which had no permanent influence 
on affairs, the information he gives is, perhaps, unnecessarily 
minute; while on great questions of domestic policy, on, the 
changes and revolutions of the ministry at, home, it is often 
scanty and imperfect; and, to add to ouf disappointment, we 
are ‘continually provoked by marginal references to papers, 
which nowhere appear in his collections. Nor does the fulness 
or distinctness of the narrative in his Memoirs compensate for 
the omissions in his Correspondence: Whether from, deficien- 
cies in the documents confided to him, or from his hasty, and 
careless perusal of their contents, he often fails to present his 
readers with a clear and comprehensive statement of the trans- 
actions he relates, and seldom places a difficult or complicated 
subject in a correct or distinct point of view. He is, ésides, 
umnecessarily tender where he touches on the reputations of 
public men; and seems as fearful of offending a statesman or 
politician of the time of George II. as if he were still in office, 
or in favour at Court. But, with all their faults, it must be ad- 
mitted ‘that, till the publication of these volumes, the compila- 
tions of Mr Coxe ‘afforded the most valuable, and almost the 
sole| iiformation’ we possessed of English history, during the 
reigns of the two first Princes of the House of Hanoyer. 
»"Phe diary of Lord Melcombe presents an admirable picture 
of ‘himself, and affords an instructive lesson to future states- 
men. Jt shows us a man of wit, eloquence, knowledge, for- 
tune, and Parliamentary interest, without elevation of charac- 
ter, consistency of principle, or steadiness of conduct, breaking 
with all parties, trusted by none, and finally dwindling into 
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contempt and insignificance, by his restlessness, meatiness, and 
duplicity, In an age eminently selfish; and, occupied exclusive- 
ly with ‘groyelling ebjects of ambition, Dodington ‘shone ;con- 
spicuous,as the, most inugguing, versatile, and shameless poli- 
tician uP his time. It is due, however, even to that, age, to add, 
that, among his contemporaries, he appears to have been, consi- 
dered in the light in which he has exhibited, himself to poste~ 
rity. 

Glover's Memoirs are the work of a vulgar, bustling, self+ 
important politician, imperfectly acquainted with the stories he 
relates, lavishing his praise and censure without justice or dis« 
crimination, injudicious in counsel, intemperate in language, 
enjoying the confidence of no man who was of more weight or 
more in the secret than himself, but occasionally flattered, and 
listened to by leaders of parties, who were in want of his ser 
vices out of doors. The sole value of his Memoirs consists in 
the particulars he has given us of some private deliberations of 
Opposition to which he was admitted, He appears to,have 
been twice consulted by Mr Pitt—and both times we find Mr 
Pitt acting in utter disregard of his advice. 

Of a character directly the reverse, both in substance, and 
manner, are the Memoirs of Lord Waldegrave, the earliest, in 
the date of its publication, of the works that are now before us. 
In a'style clear, plain and unaffected, with no appearance of 
labour or attempt at ornament, but remarkable for its ease‘and 
purity» that noble personage relates to us political transactions, 
in which he was a principal agent, as governor of the Prince of 
Wales, confidant of the King, and, by desire of the latter, nego- 
tiator in. forming an administration. His account of these af- 
fairs is interspersed with anecdotes and characters of. the per- 
sons with whom, in the course of them, he was brought. into 
contact, drawn with spirit and observation, and expressed of- 
ten with happiness and jesse, Through the whole of his nar- 
rative, there is an pppearence of truth and impartiality, seldom 
found in those who have taken part in the political struggles 
they describe. But, fair and candid as Lord Waldegrave ap- 
pears to have been in his nature, and discriminating and obser 
vant in his judgments of character, we must not take his por- 
traits for presfect likenesses. It was impossible, in the situations 
in which he had been placed, that he should not be influenced 
in his opinions of the persons he describes, by their conduct'to- 
wards himself. § I will advance no facts,’ he says in the com- 
mencement of his work,‘ which are not strictly true, and donot 
* mean to misrepresent any mans but will make no professions of 

2 
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‘ impartiality, because I take it for granted that it is not in my 
* power to be quite unprejudiced.’ 

James Earl, Waldegrave, author of these Memoirs, was de- 
scended of a Catholic family, and nearly related to the House of 
Stuart. . His grandfather, who had married a natural daugh- 
ter of James Il., and followed his ill advised Sovereign ‘into 
exile, died at Paris. His father, having returned to England, 
and embraced the Protestant religion, was taken into favour by 
the Government, employed in various embassies abroad, and 
exeated Earl Waldegrave in 1729. The son was born in 1715; 
and in 1741. succeeded his father in his titles and estate. In 
1743, he.was appointed one of the Lords of the Bedchamber, 
and in 1751, Master of the Stannaries. He appears to have been 
aman of honourable character, amiable dispositions, and culti- 
vated understanding, warmly attached to George IL., with whom 
he was a personal favourite; and, through that attachment, he 
was engaged in the political transactions which form the sub- 
ject of his Memoirs. 

., On the death of Frederick Prince of Wales, who had passed 
the greatest part of his life in opposition to his father’s govern- 
ment, the Princess Dowager, his widow, with great judgment 
and discretion, threw herself and family, without reserve, into 
the. hands of the King, who received her'advances with tender- 
ness and affection. _ Ever since her arrival in England, she had 
conducted herself with good sense and propriety, though placed 
in. very difficult, circumstances; and the King, notwithstandin 
his aversion to his son, had constantly behaved to her with 
eordiality and kindness. ‘ When the Prince died, he gave still 
£ stronger proofs of his favour and confidence. He patronised 
¢ the.act by which she was appointed Regent, in case of a mino- 
¢ rity ;,and what was of arent importance, he suffered the Heir- 
‘apparent to remain under her sole direction. For, though pre- 
*, ceptors and governors were chosen by the King, or rather by 
¢ his ministers, they had only the shadow of authority ; and the 
‘two principal, the Earl of Harcourt and the Bishop of Nor- 
* wich, were soon disgraced, because they attempted to form an 
interest independent of the mother, and presumed, on some 
£ occasions, to have an opinion of their own.’ * 

Which of the parties, the mother, or the governor and pre- 
septor, was most to blame in this rupture, so briefly noticed by 
Lord Waldegrave, it is not easy, nor perhaps material, to decide. 
On the one loot it is clear, by the whole tenor of her con- 
duct, that from the death of her husband, the great object of 
the Princess Dowager, was to obtain the government of her 


* Waldegrave, 36. 
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son; and from the investigation set on foot it appeared, that 
Cresset, her confidant, * had dealt out very ungracious epithets, 
both on the governor and preceptor,’ * without being dismiss- 
ed, or, even reprimanded for his presumption. On the other 
hand, itis not denied that Lord Harcourt, the Prince’s go-~ 
vernor,, who owed his appointment to, the Pelhams, was a man 
totally unqualified for so important a trust; and that the Bishop 
of Norwich, the preceptor, ‘ though sincerely zealous for’ the 
* education of the Princes,’ was hot in his temper, haughty and 
violent to the inferior officers of the establishment, and uncourt- 
ly enough to ‘thwart the Princess herself, whenever, as an 
* indulgent, or perhaps a little as an ambitious mother (and this 
nappnned but too frequently), she was willing to relax the 
‘ application of her sons.’ + To believe the friends of the go- 
vernor and preceptor, where the Bishop ventured to have an 
opinion of his own, it was from his anxiety for the education of 
his pupils, which had been scandalously neglected, or! miserably 
conducted in the lifetime of their father ;{ and where he and 
the governor attempted to form an interest independent of the 
madies it was to counteract the dangerous influence of Oresset 
her secretary, of Stone, the subgovernor and confident of the 
Duke of Newcastle, who had wormed himself into her: good 
opinion, and of Scot, the subpreceptor, who had been recom- 
mended to her by Lord Bolingbroke.§ To take our aecount 
from the opposite party, the Bishop was a conceited pedant, 
devoured with ambition, who had formed a plot to make the 
governor and preceptor the sole directors of the young Prince, 
and not allow his mother to have the least influence over him’ 
and had persuaded Lord Harcourt to concur in this notable 
project ; which the Princess was too quicksighted not to dis- 
cover, and with the help of Stone and Cresset, too dexterous hot 
to defeat. If such was the true origin of the quarrel, the 
Princess had the prudence to enjoy her victory, without draw~ 
ing attention to the real grounds of the contest. In her conver- 
sations with Dodington, a professes her total ignorance of the 
motives that induced the governor and preceptor to quit her 


* Orford, i, 253. In some contemporary correspondence, we find 
the epithets to have been no less than calling Lord Harcourt a groom, 
and qualifying the Bishop with Bastard and Atheist in presence of a 
court chaplain, who, after remonstrating against such language in vain, 
sent an account of it to the Bishop, and offered to make an affidavit 
of the fact. + Orford, i. 248, 253. 

t Orford, i. 69.—Melcombe, 212. 

§ Melcombe, 172, 185. 
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family.;,,and, while she complains .of Lord) Harcourt’s: negli- 
gence in the discharge of his duty, of his want of respect.to-her, 
of} his,attempts to;alienate from her the affections of ‘her child- 
reny and.of; his.brutal conversation to them: about their father; 
she merely says\of the Bishop, that he was ‘ a person not very 
‘ proper,;to ;convey knowledge to children,’ having ‘sa: little 
clearness)in his mode of communication, * that she did not very 
‘well understand him herself;’ and describes him) Asifawning 
to sherself,,.and querulous without reason . of others.:* But, 
whatever was.the secret history of the quarrel, itis a mistake to 
suppose that the governor and preceptor were dismissed at the 
request of the mother. The charges came from them; and it is 
one ‘of her complaints against them, that they tendered their 
resignations without giving her notice of their intentions, /or 
stating to.her their grievances before communicating them to 
the King-+, But whoever was in fault, the King, who had still 
entire -confidence in the Princess, though it appears, from -her 
private conversations with Dodington, ¢ that she was far from 
being’ equally satisfied with’ him, decided without hesitation in 
her favour, accepted the resignations of the governor and pre- 
ceptor, and did not even admit the latter to an audience. 

The only part of this squabble in which the public had an in- 
terest, was far from being satisfactorily cleared up. It was. al- 
leged against the subgovernor and subpreceptor, that they were 
Jacobites; and imputed to'them that they had endeavoured! to 
instil their own arbitrary and unconstitutional doctrines of go- 
vernment into the minds of their pupils, This'was- the charge 
of! Lord Harcourt and the Bishop, laid before the King. |: But 
the Bishop was not admitted to an audience, to explain, the 
grounds of his accusation ; and Lord Harcourt expressed: him- 
self so vaguely and unintelligibly, that he made no impression 
on his Majesty.’ Certain it is, that a book in vindication ofthe 
arbitrary and illegal acts of the Stuarts found. its way into the 
hands‘of the young Prince, without the knowledge of ‘his. pre- 
ceptor. . The subgovernor protested his innocence ;\ but, »when 
afterwards aceused with Murray, and Johnson, Bishop of Glou- 
cester, of having professed the most violent Jacobitism. in his 
youth, the inquiry was stifled in the House of Lords in a man- 
ner that leaves an unfavourable impression against the accused. 
There were discrepancies, indeed, if not prevarications, in: the 
evidence. of Fawsset the informer; but it was proved he had 

* Melcombe, 172, 189-201 ; 212-214, 220. 

+ Melcombe, 190, 198. $ Ib. 167, 170.+254, 290. 
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been’ tarmpered with, ‘and it was evident: he was intimidated. * 
It is‘veryprobable that despair of success might have’ converted 
these young Jacobites into sincere friends of the House of 'Ha- 
nover$ but experience’ shows that such converts, though they 
transfer their allegiance from one family to another, commonly 
retain their old principles of government, and’ are therefore'tin- 
fit persons to direct the education, or form the character, ‘of a 
King of England, who ought to observe ‘the spirit, as well’as 
respect the letter, of the Constitution ; and never forget that ‘it 
was a straining rather than violation of the law, a disregavd ‘of 
the sentiments rather than an actual oppression of the people, 
that precipitated.the Stuarts from the throne. 1231) 

On the removal of Lord Harcourt, the King appointed> Lord 
Waldegrave to be governor of the young Prince. As his pre- 
decessor had not quitted on the most ‘amicable terms, he' was 
kindly received at Leicester-house, the residence of the Prirncess~ 
dowager and her family, and for three years was treated with 
so much civility, that he thought himself almost’ a favourite. 
‘ I found,’ says:he, * his Royal Highness uncommonly full of 
* princely prejudices, contracted in the nursery, and! improved 
* by the society of bedchamber women and pages of ‘the back- 
* stairs.’ This account of the young Prince, be it observed, is 
confirmed by his own mother, who, in a conversation with Do- 
dington + about this period, describes him * as very hdnest, 
* but childish, and not forward for his age, and not particular- 
* ly attached to any body about him, except to his brother Ea- 
* ward ;’ which she rejoiced at, ¢ as the young people ‘of! qira- 
‘ lity were so ill educated, and so very vicious, that they friglit- 
* ened her.” We have seen a note on this passage ‘by -a' con- 
temporary hand, in which it is observed, ‘ that she gave hima 
* bad opinion of every body, that no body should gain’ his 
* favour from her.’ But without imputing to her so ‘odious'a 
conduct, we should think it could hardly have escaped ‘en' in- 
telligent mother like the Princess, that a boy between 14 and 
15, who showed little disposition to learning, and no attach~ 
ment to any associate of rank, except to his brother Edward, 
was likely to solace himself in the society of bedchamber women 
and pages of the back-stairs, and dissipate, in their conversa-. 
tion, the ennui arising from the want or disregard of better \oc- 
cupations. i 

* Asaright system of education,’ continues Lord Waldegtave, 
seemed quite impracticable, the best that could be hoped for was to 


’ 


* Orford, i. 261-290. ' Melcombe, 190, 197-201]. 219, 228-231. 
t+ Melcombe, 171-173. 
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give him true notions of common things ; to instruct him by con- 
versation rather than by books; and sometimes, under the disguise 
of amusement, to entice him to the pursuit of more serious studies. 
The next point I laboured was, to preserve harmony and union in 
the Royal Family ; and having free access to the closet, I) had fre- 
quent opportunities of doing good offices—was a very useful apolo- 
gist, whenever his Majesty was displeased with his grandson’s shyness 
or want of attention ; and never failed to notify even the most mi- 
nute circumstance of the young Prince’s behaviour which was likely 
to give satisfaction.’ 

This discreet and considerate conduct of Lord Waldegrave, 
seemed for some time to give entire satisfaction to the Princess 
and her son. This appears not only from his own testimony, 
but from the conversations of the Princess Dowager with Do- 
dington. In answer to the hopes expressed by that gentleman, 
soon after the appointment of Lord Waldegrave, that they 
were well pleased with their new governor, ‘ she replied, Yes, 
* indeed ; that she was but little acquainted with him, but from 
‘all she saw, she had a very good opinion of him; that he was 
* very well bred, very complaisant and attentive, &c., and the 
. children liked him extremely.’ And on a subsequent occa~ 
sion, when complaining of Lord Harcourt, she added, ‘ that 
* all she saw of Lord Waldegravt, she liked very well.’ * 

The harmony and union which it was the object of Lord 
‘Waldegrave to maintain in the Royal Family, continued with- 
out any apparent interruption till the departure of the King to 
Hanover in 1755. We say, without apparent interruption ; 
for, it is clear from Dodington’s conversations with the Prin- 
cess during this outward calm, that she was inwardly dissatis- 
fied with the King and his Ministers, though she thought it 
prudent to dissemble her resentment.+ ‘The grounds of her 
displeasure appear to have been—that her husband’s debts were 
not paid, which, be it observed, had been contracted by his 
opposition to his father’s government { —that his servants had 
not been brought into office, which most of them had formerly 
quitted in order to join him in opposition §—that she herself 
was not sufficiently consulted or attended to by Ministers || — 
and that her son, a lad not 16, was still kept under subjection 
to governors, &c., which, it seems, he felt, though, in his bro- 
ther Edward’s opinion, a boy under 15, he did not resent it 
with proper spirit. { 





* Melcombe, 211. 220. + Ib. 204, 205. 207. 214. 290, 
+ Ib. 168-170. § Ib. 167. 216, 254, | Ib. 214, 215, 
q Ib. 258, 289. 
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In summer 1755, two events occurred that induced her Royal 
Highness to a entirely the line of conduct she had hither- 
to, ostensibly at least, pursued during her widowhood. The 
first was the nomination of the Duke of Cumberland to be’ one 
of the Lords Justices in the King’s absence; an appointment to 
which the Duke of Newcastle had reluctantly consented, in con- 
sequence of strong remonstrances from the Duke of Devonshire 
on the dangers to which the country might be exposed in time 
of war, without a military officer in the government,. The se- 
cond was a project of marrying her son, who was now in the 
18th year of his age. 

The Princess had imbibed all her husband’s jealousies, of his 
brother the Duke of Cumberland, and had inspired her son, 
when a child, with the most cruel and unfounded apprehensions 
of his uncle.* The exclusion of his Royal Highness, and her 
own appointment to the Regency, in the event of a minority, 
had allayed her fears, but had not in the slightest degree abated 
her hatred and distrust, which, from her conversations with 
Dodington, appear to have been as violent as they were unrea- 
sonable. + Every disagreeable occurrence that took place in 
her family, she ascribed to the influence of the Duke and of his 
sister, the Princess Amelia, with the King; and when his Royal 
Highness, from his appointment as one of the Lords Justices, 
was left in effect at the head of the Regency in the King’s ab- 
sence, she thought it time to take precautions against the ambi- 
tious and unprincipled designs she falsely imputed to him, 

Her first step was to renew her old connexions with Mr Pitt 
and his friends, who, though in office, were dissatisfied with 
the small share they had of pewer.{ ‘ This treaty,’ says Lord 
Waldegrave, whose situation at Leicester-house gave him the 
best means of information, ‘ was negotiated by the Earl of 
* Bute, at that time a favourite of little fame, but who has 
* since merited a very uncommon reputation, and who is sup- 
* posed to execute a most honourable office with great ability ; 
* and the substance of the treaty was, that Pitt and his friends 
* should, to their utmost, support the Princess and her son; 
* that they should oppose the Duke, and raise a clamour against 
* him; and as to the King, they were to submit to his govern- 
* ment, provided he would govern as they directed him.’ 

This alliance appears to have been concluded in the begin- 
ning of May 1755, soon after the departure of the King. It 
was followed by great coldness on the part of the Princess to 


* Orford, i. 91. + Melcombe, 161. 175. 195.208, 
217, 221. 224. 258. $ Waldegrave, 37.39. App. 160, 
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the Duke of Newcastle, * who had hitherto been her’ favourite 
* minister; and had shown himself on many oceasions’ a° very 
§ useful'friend:* To Dodington, from whom, however,’ she 
carefully’ concealed her reconciliation with Pitt, she desired, 
with the strongest expressions of contempt and dislike to’ his 
Grace, it might be understood that her * house had no commu- 
* nication with Newcastle-house ;’ * and when the’ Duke’ ob- 
tained an audience, in order to ingratiate himself in her confi- 
dence, she received him coldly.+ Knowing the ambition and 
timidity of his nature, she wished to terrify him by the appear- 
ance of her displeasure, and did in fact feel dissatisfied with 
him for yielding to the Duke of Cumberland being left in the 
Regency. 

But another incident that occurred during the summer, had 
still greater effect in alienating her Royal Highness from the 
Court, and engaged her much deeper in opposition than)she at 
first intended, ‘The King, while abroad, formed a project of 
marrying her son. ‘The story, as told by Lord Waldegrave, 
is as follows, 

‘ While the King was at Hanover, the Dutchess of Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel waited on him with her two unmarried daughters. The 
elder, both as to person and understanding, was a most accomplish- 
ed Princess. 

* The King was charmed with her cheerful, modest, and sensible 
behaviour ; and wished to make her his grand-daughter, being too 
old to make her his wife. I remember his telling me with great 
eagerness, that had he been only twenty years younger, she should 
never have been refused by a Prince of Wales, but should at once 
have been Queen of England. 

‘ Now, whether his Majesty spoke seriously, is very little to the 
purpose: his grandson’s happiness was undoubtedly his principal ob- 
ject; and he was desirous the match might be concluded beforé his 
death, that the Princess of Wales should have no temptation to do a 
job for her relations, by marrying her son to one of the Saxe Gotha 
family, who might not have the amiable accomplishments of the 
Princess of Wolfenbuttel. 

‘ The King’s intentions could not be long a secret in England ; 
and it may be easily imagined that they were not agreeable to the 
Princess of Wales. 

‘ She knew the temper of the Prince her son;. that he was by 
nature indolent, hated business, but loved a domestic life, and would 
make an excellent husband. 

‘ She knew also that the young Princess, having merit and under- 
standing equal to her beauty, must in a short time have the greatest 
influence over him. 





* Meleombe, 319. 322-327. 354. + Waldegrave, App. 161. 
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* In.whieh circumstances, it may naturally be concluded, that her 
Royal. Highness did every thing in her power to prevent the match. 
The Prince of Wales was taught to believe that he was to;be, made a 
sacrifi¢e,.,merely to gratify the King’s. private interest, in the electo- 
rate,of Hanover. The young Princess was most. cruelly misrepre- 
sented; many even of her perfections, were aggravated, into faults, 
his Royal Highness implicitly believing every idle talejand improhable 
aspersion, till his prejudice against her amounted to ayersion itself,’ 

‘ From this time all duty and obedience to the grandfather entire- 
ly ceased ; for though it would have been difficult to have persuaded 
him to have done that which he thought wrong, he was ready to 
think right whatever was prompted either by the motlier or by her 
favourite. ’ oo 

This account, unfavourable as it may appear to the Princess 
Dowager, is corroborated in material points by her 6wi''con- 
versations with Dodington, * to whom, though only halfin her 
confidence, she expressed, without reserve, her repugnance’ to 
the match; and stated what she must have inspired, that’ her 
son *'was much averse to it.” Her objections were not to the 
young lady, who * was said to be handsome, and to have afl 
good aia and abundance of wit,’ but to her mother, who 
was * the most intriguing, meddling, satirical, sarcastical, mis- 
chief-making person in the world.’ * Such a character,” she 
observed, * would not do with George, ’—as if George had 
been to marry the mother, and not the daughter. “She lament- 
ed pathetically her fate in having her eldest son about to be 
married, while she had eight younger children unprovided for,— 
as if they were to be left on the parish. With more reason she 
complained, that an affair of such importance had been trans- 
acted without her knowledge; to which an obvious answer pre- 
sents itself, that the marriage, though projected, was not set- 
tled, and that the King meant in person to propose it to her on 
his return to England. The real réason of her dislike to the 
match was of course not communicated to Doddington. 

The King’s stay on the Continent was protracted till the 
middle of autumn; and before his return, a thorough ‘coalition 
had taken place between Leicester House and the discontented 
members of his government. Finding, on his arrival,’ how 
much his grandson had been prejudiced against a marriage 
which he had projected for his happiness, he good naturedly 
gave up the point at once; and though mortified at the disap- 
pointment, by not proposing the match, did not even put the 
young man to the pain of refusing him, 





* Melcombe, 354-356. 
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The breach between the King and Leicester-house was now 
complete. It had begun in April, and been gradually widen- 
ing during the summer. Lord Waldegrave’s situation about 
the Prince had no share in producing it. No dislike had been 
shown to him, no complaint had been made of his. conduet, 
while * the behaviour of the Princess to the King: had: been 
* wise and dutiful, while she considered him as her protector, 
* benefactor and friend, and while she took no step of any con- 
* sequence without his approbation.’ But when the scene. began 
to change, it was impossible that Lord Waldegrave should not 
suffer from the progress of the rupture. His good offices with 
the King were no longer wanted. The personal favour and 
confidence he enjoyed with his sovereign, made it hopeless to 
engage him in the new cabals. It had been remarked by the 
Princess, that he had been present at the council, when the 
Duke of Cumberland was placed in the Regency. The imme- 
diate fruit of this observation was, that Rivash he had been 
near three years in her family, and had been treated by her 
with so sleds civility that he thought himself almost a favourite, 
she now of a sudden pretended she did not even know him ; 
and though Stone had at one time possessed her favour, yet 
having lately recommended the promotion of Mr Fox, an ad- 
herent of the Duke of Cumberland, the same forgetfulness was 
extended to him. He was such a man, ‘ that if she were to 
‘ live forty years in the same house with him, she should never 
* be better acquainted with him than she was.’* It was,, in- 
deed, her obvious policy to remove every person from about 
her son, who did not enter into her views. With respect to 
the Governor, the system adopted was, to provoke him to some 
hasty, imprudent action, which might oblige him to quit, his 
station, and make way for the advancement of Lord Bute, who 
was become equally a favourite with the son and with, the 
mother. ‘ However,’ says Lord Waldegrave, ‘ they could not 
* find even the slightest pretence for showing any public marks 
‘ of their displeasure; and though some hard things were, said 
‘to me in private, I always kept my temper, giving the,se- 
* verest answers in the most respectful language; and letting 
¢ them civilly understand, that I feared their anger no more 
* than I deserved it; and though it might be in their power to 
* fret me, I was determined not to be in the wrong.’ It was 
during these bickerings that Lord Waldegrave made his first 
confidential communications to Mr Fox on the intrigues and 





* Melcombe, 357, 6th August 1755. 
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cabals he was compelled to witness at Leicester-house;* and 
in the King’s absence, when such machinations were forming 
— his tranquillity and peace, there seems no: person to 
whom they could with greater propriety have been communi- 
cated, than to one of bis Lords Justices. Lord Waldegrave, 
be’ it remembered, was no follower or partisan of Mr Fox. . He 
had been employed in the preceding summer by the King to 
negociate beween that gentleman and the Duke of Newcastle, 
* because he belonged to neither of them, but was a well-wisher 
€ to both.’ 

The treatment Lord Waldegrave now received at Leicester 
House, determined him to retire from the Prince’s service as 
soon as he could obtain permission from the King. ‘ Even in 
‘ the best of times,’ he says, ‘I had found little satisfaction 
¢ in my most honourable employment; and my spirits and pa- 
* tience were at # so totally exhausted, that I could have 
* quitted his Royal Highness, and have given up all future hopes 
* of court preferment, without the least regret or uneasiness. 
¢ But, being under the greatest obligations to the King, ithe 
‘ many favours I had received, having been conferred by him 
* only, without any ministerial assistance; I thought it would be 
* ungrateful as well as impolitic, to abandon my station’ without 
§ his Majesty’s consent.’ 

The avowal that Lord Waldegrave makes of his motives and 
feelings on this occasion, appears to us frank, direct, and unaf- 
fected. He makes no pretence to extraordinary virtue or lofti+ 
ness of spirit. He regards the King as his friend and patron ; 
and from interest as well as gratitude, is disinclined to offend 
him. He attempts not to disguise his indignation at the un- 
worthy usage he received at Leicester House; but as he had ac- 
cepted his employment there in obedience,to the King’s wishes, 
so he had never looked to his young pupil, but to the King 
himself, for the advancement of his fortune. While he contribut- 
ed to the tranquillity of his Sovereign by assisting to maintain 
harmony in the Royal family, he was content to retain his situa- 
tion, though it afforded him little satisfaction. But when cir- 
cumstances, in which he had no concern, had produced a rup- 
ture, he was anxious to quit, as soon as he could obtain the con- 
sent of his royal master and benefactor. 


* The information from Lord Waldegrave, which Mr Fox con- 
veys to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in his letter of the 16th July 
1755 (Wald. App. 160.), is evidently the same that he hints to Do- 
dington on the 2ist July, as having been received from a person 
with whom he had the first. confidential conference since he saw Do- 
dington last.—Melcombe, 337, 342. 
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That consent he at length with difficulty obtained ; ‘and as a 
reward ‘ for having incurred the displeasure of Leicester-house 
* on'account’of his attachment to the King,” he had the rever- 
sion of'a Tellership given to him by his Sovereign, ‘in lieu ofa 
pension of 2000/. a year pressed upon him by the Minister, 
which he'refused to accept. It is a proof of the sincerity of his 
wishes to retire from the court of the Heir-apparent, that when 
matters were accommodated between the King and his grand- 
son, he declined to be Master of the Horse to the latter, though 
it was offered to him by the Princess Dowager with consent of 
her son. : 

That he was soured, and perhaps prejudiced against the in- 
mates of Leicester-house, by their conduct to himself in the 
last ‘months of his service, is not improbable; but during the 
worst period of their ill usage of him, he had an opportunity 
of showing, that however offended, he was not blinded by his 
resentment. When it was discussed in Council, whether the 
King should comply with the request of his grandson, to have 
Lord Bute appointed Groom of the Stole, in the'new establish- 
ment provided for him when he became of age, Lord Walde- 
grave ‘was the only person present who recommended an imme- 
diate compliance with the request. 

It was the reluctance of the King and his ministers to this 
appointment, and the repugnance of the young prince to quit 
his mother and live at St James’s, in a manner befitting his 
rank and prospects, that occasioned the delay of a few months 
after his majority, in completing his establishment. Lord Wal- 
degrave had no concern in that delay, and before the new esta- 
blishment was settled, had obtained the King’s consent to quit 
his Royal Highness’s service. 

Within a few months after his retreat from the service of the 
Heir-apparent, Lord Waldegrave was selected by the King, in 
very: difficult ‘circumstances, to form an administration. His 
Majesty had rashly and abruptly dismissed Mr Pitt and his 
friends, in' the midst of a war, without having provided succes- 
sors to replacé them; and the Duke of Newcastle, after much 
shuffling and changing, had refused to undertake the govern- 
ment, unless they were recalled to office. In this desperate situ- 
ation, Lord Waldegrave ‘was called upon by the King to form.a 
ministry, and, though sensible of the difficulties of the enter- 
prise, he was induced, in compliance with the wishes and en- 
treaties of his Sovereign, to make the attempt., In this nego- 
tiation, of which he has given a circumstantial and entertaining 
account, strongly illustrative of the principal personages of that 
period, he.ultimately failed; but’ retired from it with honour to 
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himself, and signal, marks of the King’s approbation... From that 
time, he appears to have taken no active. part in, public affaiys.: 
In 1763, Ie was solicited by his old enemies, the Leicester- 
house faction, to coalesce with them and Mr Fox, in opposi- 
tion to the Duke of Cumberland, the old Whig, families, and 
Mr Pitt, but refused the offers made to him; and was next\day 
seized with the small-pox, of which he died on the, 8th of April 
1763, having completed the 48th year of his age, An intexest- 
ing account of his last illness and death is given by Lord Or- 
ford in his letters to Mr Montague. 

Though a man of strict honour and exemplary private worth, 
Lord Waldegrave belonged to that description ot persons, known 
in our practical constitution by the name of the King’s friends, 
persons unconnected with political parties, and, in general, des- 
titute of parliamentary interest or abilities, who look, for hon- 
ours and preferments to Royal patronage alone,, It is perhaps 
impossible, in a monarchy, that persons of that description should 
not be found. In arbitrary governments they are often placed 
at the head of public affairs, with neither virtues nor talents, to, 
justify their elevation, In a monarchy like ours,, they are com- 
monly confined to inferior and subordinate situations. . A step 
in the Peerage, or a place in the Household, is the utmost heights 
to which their ambition usually aspires. By associating them- 
selves with men. of higher views and greater capacities, they 
sometimes contribute, by their intrigues, to form or subvert an 
administration. But hin the change is once effected, they de- 
scend to their natural level, and are content with acting under 
those to whose rise they have contributed. It must be owned, 
that Lord Waldegrave appears to have been one of the best and 
most unexceptionable of this class of persons; and, as the Edi- 
tor of his Memoirs has justly remarked in his preface, it reflects 
no small credit on the discernment and liberality of George IL. 
that in chusing a private friend, * he selected a man of sense, 
* honour, and sincerity, who had few exterior graces to recome 
‘ mend him; and at a period of no unreasonable alarm, placed 
* him, though a near relation to his competitor for. the Crown, 
‘ immediately about his own person,’ Lord Waldegrave ap- 
pears to have returned the confidence and partiality of his So- 
vereign with affection and sincere attachment; but though grate- 
ful for his master’s kindness, and warmly devoted to his interests, 
he appears, from the concluding sentence of his Memoirs, to 
have felt and appreciated, though he endured, the misery of his 
situation, who, from interest or ambition, seeks for honour and 
promotion, by depending on the favour and partiality of one so 
much his superior as his present or his future Sovereign. 
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‘ I have now. finished,’ says he, ‘ my relation of all the material 
transactions wherein I was immediately concerned ; and though I can 
never forget my obligations to the kindest of masters, I have been 
too leng behind the scenes—I have had too near a view of the ma- 
of a Court, to envy any man either the power of a minister, 

or the favour of Princes. 
:£ ‘The constant anxiety, and frequent mortifications, which accom- 

y ministerial employments, are tolerably well understood ; ‘but 
the world is totally unacquainted with the situation ef those whom 
fortune hes selected to be the constant attendants and companions 
of Royalty, who partake of its domestic enjoyments and social hap- 

iness. 
7 But I must not lift up the veil ; and shall only add, that no man 
can have a clear conception how great personages pass their leisure 
hours,;who has not been a Prince’s governor or a King’s favourite. ’ 

“As a specimen of Lord Waldegrave’s talents for portrait~ 
painting,:a species of writing in which he excels, we shall se- 
lect the sketch he has left us of his Royal Pupil, in which, if 
we are not mistaken, our readers will not fail to recognise the 
characteristic traits of their late Sovereign, King George ITf, 

* The Prinée of Wales is entering into his 21st year; and it would 
be unfair to ‘decide upon his character in the early stages of life, 
when there‘is so much room for improvement. 

‘His parts, though not excellent, will be found very tolerable, if 
ever they are properly exercised. 

‘ Hes strictly honest, but wants that frank and open behaviour 
which makes honesty appear amiable. 

‘ When he had a very scanty allowance, it was one of his favour- 
ite maxims, that men should be just before they were generous; his 
income is now very considerably augmented, but his generosity has 
not increased in equal proportion. 

* His religion is free from all hypocrisy, but is not of the most 
charitable sort; he has rather too much attention to the sins of his 
neighbour. 

* He has spirit, but not of the active kind; and does not want re- 
solution, but it is mixed with too much obstinacy. 

* He has great command of his passions, and will seldom be wrong, 
except when he mistakes wrong for right ; but as often as this shall 
hepeet, it will be difficult to undeceive him, because he is uncom- 
monly indolent, and has strong prejudices. 

«His want of application and aversion to business would be far 
less dangerous, was he eager in the pursuit of pleasure; for the 
transition from pleasure to business is both shorter and easier than 
from a state of total inaction. 

‘ He has a kind of unhappiness in his temper, which, if it be not 
conquered before it has taken too deep a root, will be a source of 
frequent anxiety. Whenever he is displeased, his anger docs not 
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break out with heat and violence ; but he becomes sullen and silent, 
and retires to his closet ; not to compose his mind by study or-con- 
templation, but merely to indulge the melancholy enjoyment of his 
own ill humour. Even when the fit is ended, unfavourable symptoms 
very frequently return, which indicate, on certain occasions, that his 
Royal Highness has too correct a memory. 

‘ Though I have mentioned his good and bad qualities, without 
flattery and without aggravation, allowances should still be made on 
account of his youth and his bad education: for, though the Bishop 
of Peterborough, now Bishop of Salisbury, the preceptor; Mr Stone, 
the sub-governor ; and Mr Scot, the sub-preceptor, were men of 
sense, men of learning, and worthy, good men, they had but/little 
weight and influence. The mother and the nursery always: pre- 
vailed. : 

‘ During the course of the last year, there has, indeed, been some 
alteration: the authority of the nursery has gradually declined, and 
the Earl of Bute, by the assistance of the mother, has now theen- 
tire confidence. But whether this change will be greatly. to his 
Royal Highness’s advantage, is a nice question, which cannot hither- 
to be determined with any certainty.’ 

In one respect, it will be said, the likeness entirely fails be- 
tween the Boy we have here delineated, and the Man we have 
since known, matured by age and experience. So far from 
wanting application and being averse to business, his late.Ma- 
jesty was most exact and assiduous in despatching the affairs 
that prevent through his hands. Lord Waldegrave seems to 
have been aware that such a change in the character of his pu- 
pil was not impossible. In a manuscript copy of his Memoirs, 
discovered since the publication of the printed work, but writ- 
ten before the accession of his late Majesty to the throne, there 
occurs the following passage at the end of the preceding sketch, 
which we have permission to add, though not contained in the 
printed work. 

‘ Be that as it will hereafter, when the Prince shall succeed to his 
grandfather, there may possibly be changes of greater consequence. 
He will soon be made sensible that a Prince who suffers himself to 
be led, is not to be allowed the choice of his conductor. His pride 
will then give battle to his indolence; and having made this first ef- 
fort, a moderate share of obstinacy will make him persevere.’ Lord 
Waldegrave then goes on to add—‘ His honesty will incline to do 
what is right, and the means cannot be wanting, where a good dis- 
position of mind is joined with a tolerable capacity : for a superior 
genius does not seem to be a sine qua non in the composition of a 
good king.’ 

Never was prophecy more exactly fulfilled than the first part 
of the preceding paragraph. If there was one quality: more 
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characteristic, than another of his Tate M: ajesty, in his Royal ch- 
pacity," it'was a determination ‘not tobe led in the Choice of his 
minfyters. IF ‘there Was’ any doctrine to which he adheréd with 
Metlihecti it ‘Was to the principles of that patty in Our Consti 
tation who’ hold ‘that the King ought to have the free’gnd. an 
fettered choice of his servants. At times he, was compelled, 
Wy ‘the calamities and misfortunes of his. reign, ‘to fitrust with 

$ affairs an administration formed in repugnance to his wishes. 
ee his pride never forgave the violence to his dignity.’ 'Con- 
tinually on the alert, he watched his opportunity ; ‘and no ifido- 
lence ever interfered to preyent his availing himself of the first 
occasion, that. offered to regain what he considered the bright- 
est flower of his prerogative. 

‘We cannot conclude our remarks on these Memoirs, without 
stating as our opinion, after a careful, and, we trust, impartiat 
consideration of the conduct of Lord Waldegrave, that hé ap- 
pears td’us to have behaved in the most fair and honourable 
ianher to his pupil and to the Princess Dowager. While they 
wére disposed to remain on friendly terms with the King, fie 
did them all thé good offices in his power. When they leagited 
themsetves with persons in opposition td his Majesty’s govern- 
ménf, he still endeavoured to do’as little harm as possible, and 
made use of every opportunity to soften and alleviate what ap- 
peared ‘amiss. But he owed'a superior duty to the King; and; 
having been intrusted by his Royal Master with the charge of 
his @tandson, it was his duty, Vives required, to give’ tnforta- 
tion to his Majesty of what passed at Leicester-house ; and, to 
use his own w rords, if * it had been his intention to deceive'the 
« “Kin #, even in that case it would have been absurd to have de+ 

faite those things which might be seen at every drawingroom, 
“and were the subject of conversation at every coffeehouse.” 
When the Princess Dowager engaged her son, a boy of sevens 
tier, to set his grandfather at deflance, i it was natural she should 

wish, to remove "from her household a person whose perspicacity 
shé could ‘not blind, and whose fidelity she could not shake. 
But it“ would be unjust to blame Lord Waldegrave for doihy 
iis“duity to his Sovereign, and keeping aloof from intrigues ‘of 
wage he could not participate or approve. 

ha by'd Waldegrave has certainly alluded to the rumours, then 
generally prevalent about Lord Bute and the Princess ‘Dow; 
ger. ‘Whether the suspicions then eurrent were founded” or 
not, we ‘have neither curiosity to inquire, nor means to aseers 
tai?’ “Phat they afterwards gave occasion to’ much gros ‘Htid 
popular ribaldry, is undoubted ; but, long before they descend 
ed to the rabble, they had been the topic ef* conversation among 
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thein superiors.,; They are. mentioned by, Lord Orford * in. still 
plainer ea than by Lord Waldegrave; and allusions, to 
them, we, venture to say, will be found in the private, corre= 
spondence of all the distinguished politicians of that time, ‘They. 
may haye been false, but they appear to have been anideteally 
credited, o 
Lord, Orford; to whose Menioires we niust riow proceed, wag 
of..a character very different from Lord Waldegrave, and not 
more dissimilar as a man than as an author. Of one so .well 
known as Horace Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford, it seems 
almost superfluous to give any account. He was the youngest 
son.of the celebrated Sir Robert Walpole, and was born in 
1717. After finishing his education at Cambridge, he went 
abroad in 1739, and returned to England within a few months 
of. the close of his father’s long and fortunate administration, 
He was brought into Parliament in 1741; and he continued fo 
have a seat in that Assembly till 1768, when he retired from 
public lifes. He succeeded his nephew as Earl of Orford. in’ 
1791, and died in 1797, in the 80th year of his age, His works 
were collected and published soon after his death, in five voy 
lumes 4to, to which two volumes of Letters have since been add> 
ed, A separate and very convenient edition of' his, Letters, ar- 
ranged according to dates, has been published im four voltumes 
Svo.. .Whatever may be thought of his other works, his Let- 
ters, arg deserving of unqualified commendation, They are fulk 
of, wit, pleasantry, and information, and are written with sin- 
ular neatness and sprightliness. 
Mr. Walpole took no prominent’ part in public affairs; but 
he; was, eager and active in politics, and, though destitute of 
ambition; i supplied the want of it by a meddling restlessness 
of character,—a propensity, as he calls it, to faction, and strong 
dislikes to particular persons. His uniform regard for Mr Cony 
way, shows he was not incapable of steady friendship ; but, in 
general, his attachments, though warm while they lasted, were 
changeable and uncertain. ‘To share in his antipathies and re- 
sentments, was a surer passport to his favour, than to particir 
pate, in his friendships or opinions. His- political creed, wag 
that of the Whigs of his day, who: differed from the Tories and 
the; Jacobites chiefly in their Low Church’ principles, in. their 
dread,and hatred of the Stuarts, and in their attachment to the 
ouse of Hanover. In the mind of Mr Walpole, the opis 
nions of his party were mixed up with a sort of Pere di 





pul licgnism, which ¢ould’ lead to no. results, and thorefore 
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never influenced his conduct, though it sometimes gives 2 tinge 
to his reflections. As a public'man, he was too much governed 
by his passions; and, though personally disinterested, wi‘ too 
apt, for the accomplishment of his ends, to dip in’ underhand 
intrigues and double negotiations. As an historian, his princi- 
pal merit is the minute information he gives of the characters 
and motives of the persons with whom he acted ;' and his’ chief 
defect, an unjust propensity to satire, and disposition to refer to 
mean‘ov interested motives the conduct of every man opposed 
to him, ‘or connected with persons he disliked. He was a ¢os- 
sip; and therefore credulous; and though meaning to be hotest, 
he was 2 humorist, and therefore guided, and often misled,’ in 
his:jadgments of character, by his own little passions’ and ‘ea- 
prices. He has much wit, and relates anecdotes with neatness 
and point ; bat, as compositions, his historical works are ‘infe- 
rior to/his Letters. Their style is in general laboured and anti- 
thetieal—often. obscure, and sometimes unintelligible.” He is 
continually in search of some unusual and striking turn ‘of ex- 
ession ; and where plain ungoage would serve his purpose, 
ce clothes his meaning in stiff, affected phrases, that neither 
convey it clearly, nor express it with precision. 
| With all his defects of temper and littlenesses of character, 
he appears, however, on general questions, to have had a sonnd- 
ness'of thinking, and rectitude of judgment, which led ‘him, ‘on 
many oceasions, to anticipate the decisions of posterity. Re- 
ferring. our readers, in illustration of this remark,’ to his ‘ob- 
servations * on capital punishments, and on the silent but steady 
growth of power in the Crown, we shall'add, froin’ his wnpub- 
lished» correspondence, a passage on’ the African ‘slave-trade, 
that does equal honour to his head and to his heart. In’a letter 
of the 25th of February 1750, he writes to his correspondent— 
We have. been sitting this fortnight on the African Company. 
We, the British Senate, that temple of liberty, and bulwark 
of Protestant Christianity, have this fortnight been considering 
methods ‘to ‘make more effectual that horrid traffick of ‘selling 
negroes: It'has appeared to us, that six-and-forty thousand 
of these wretches are sold every year to our plantations alovs! 
It chills one’s blood—I would not have to say that I’ voted 
forit;:'for the continent:of America! ‘The destruction of the 
miserable inhabitants by the Spaniards was but a momeitary 
misfortune, that flowed from the discovery of the New World, 
compared: to this lasting havoc which it brought upon A+ 
6. friea, We reproach Spain; and ‘yet do not even ‘pretend the 
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‘ nonsense of butchering these poor creatures for the! good of 
* their souls!’ 

Before entering on the consideration of Lord Orford’s! Me- 
moires, it may not be improper to take a short teview of the 
times preceding the period when he begins his work. 

The accession of the House of Hanover divided England in- 
to two parties—the Whigs, or friends of the new establishment 
and the Tories and Jacobites, its secret or avowed opponents. 
The Tories, \bigotted to the notion of indefeasible right, im the 
succession to the Crown, but apprehensive for their religion if 
a Papist should mount the Throne, were distracted between 
their scruples about the validity of a Parliamentary settlement; 
and their fears, lest, in subverting it, they might restore, or pave 
the way for the restoration of, the Catholic church. Thoagh 
deterred by their religious fears from enibarking decidedly in 
the cause of the Pretender, they kept on terms with his friends, 
and were not unwilling to disturb, though they hesitated \to 
overturn, a government they disliked, because it was founded on 
principles they abhorred. The Jacobites, though most of them 
were zealous members of the Church of England, had a strong 
er infusion of bigotry in their composition, and were ready to 
restore a Popish ‘family, and submit to a Popish Sovereign, ra- 
ther than own a government founded on a Parliamentary title. 
It. was inrpossible that either Tories. or Jacobites should have 
the confidence of the Hanoverian Princes; and therefore, while 
those divisions subsisted, all places of power and profit were in 
the hands of the Whigs. 

Of these two parties, the Tories and Jacobites were the modet 
numerous. They included a certain number of the ancient na+ 
bility, and comprehended a very large proportion of the landed 
interest; and, what gave them in those days a prodigious influ- 
ence over the common people, a vast majority of the parocltial 
clergy. The University of Oxford was at that time, as it was long 
after termed by Lord Chatham, a seminary of treason; and its 
members, dispersed over the kingdom in their different capaci- 
ties of squires and parsons, retained in their several destinations 
the zeal and bigotry they had imbibed from their nurse. It may 
appear surprising, that a party so formidable by its numbers, 
iis, influence and its property, should have failed of success, 
The true solution of the enigma is perhaps given by Lord Or- 
ford in his character of Lord Klibank and his brother, *. § Both 
* were such active Jacobites, that if the Pretender had sacceeded, 
* they could have produced many witnesses to aay their zeal for 
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23 Memoirs of the Reign of George I. June 
¢ him; both,so cautious, that no witnesses of actual, treason ¢ould 
‘-be produced by the government against them; the yery_ sort, of 
‘ Jeeobitism ithat. has kept the cause alive, and kept it.from suc- 
‘ ceeding.’ ..Iftreasonable toasts, drunken bouts, election brawls, 
mobbing of Dissenters, and idle correspondence,,could have 
brought back the Pretender, the Stuarts would have, been, rer 
stored, ‘But, as the views of the party were. irrational, so.the 
2éal ‘of its adherents had more of bluster than firmness imits iar 
yredients, “When their spirit was tried by the bold attempt 
‘om Scotland 'to establish their cause by arms, the success) of 
the rebels only showed the incapacity of the rival government, 
and the prudence or faint-heartedness of their English friénds. 
__ As a favourable specimen of these Memoires, we shall take this 
opportunity of extracting the description given by Lord Or- 
ford of the old Pretender, and of his court and family. His 
epportunitics.of personal observation, be it remembered, were 
confined to: his first travels abroad, between 1739 and 1741. 
The. sketch, maybe a caricature, but it is spirited. 
‘ The, Chevalier de St George is tall, meagre, melancholy in his.as, 
ct... Enthusiasm and disappointment have stamped a solemnity on 
is person, which rather creates pity than respect. He seems the 
phantom, which,good nature, divested of reflection, conjures | up, 
when we'think on the misfortunes, without the demerits, of Charles 
the First. Without the particular features of any Stuart, the Cheva- 
liet has the strong lines and fatality of air peculiar to themall.. From 
the: first. moment I saw him, I never doubted the legitimacy of his 
birth;—a belief not likely to occasion any scruples in one whose prin- 
ciples directly tend to approve dethroning the most genuine prince, 
whose religion, and whose maxims of government are incompatible 
with. the liberty of his country. re 
‘. \()Hé never. gave the world very favourable impressions of him, In 
Scotland, his behaviour was far from heroic. At Rome, where. to be 
a good Roman Catholic, it is by no means necessary to be very reli- 
gious, they have very little esteem for him; it is not at Rome that 
they are fond of martyrs and confessors. But it was his ill-treat- 
ment of the Princess Sobieski, his wife, that originally disgusted the 
Papal Court... She, who to zeal for Popery had united all its policy, 
who.was lively, insinuating, agreeable, and enterprising, was feryent- 
ly supported’ by that Court, when she could no longer eho 
mortifications that were offered to her by Hay and his wife, the; titu- 
Jat Counts of Inverness, to whom the Chevalier had entirely resigned 
himself. ‘The Pretender retired to Bologne, but was obliged to sa- 
crifice his favourites, before he could reestablish himself’ at Rome. 
His next Prime Minister was Murray, nominal Earl of Ditnbar, 
brother of the Viscount Stormont, and of the celebrated Solicitor- 
General. He was a man-of artful abilities; graceful in his person 
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and manner, and very attentive to please. He had distinguished 
himself before he was of age, in the ‘fast Phyliaiient Of Queen Aine, 
and chose to attach Himself to the wnsiccéssfil party whrodd, ‘for 
whose reestablishment he had cooperated. He was, when still veby 
youhix, appointed Governor to the young Princes; but/growing aa- 
pected by the’ warm Jacobites of some correspondenée with! ‘Sin 
Kobett Walpole, and not entering into the favourite project of Prinae! 
Ciiarles’s expedition to Scotland, he thought ‘fit to leaye, that Geurt,. 
and retire to) Avignon, where, while he was regarded asilukewann.ta 
tip catise, from his connexion with the Solicitor-Gengral bere;),the. 
latter was not at all less suspected of devotion. to a Count eke 
brother had so long been first Minister. Ree t) 

‘ Ehe characters of the Pretender’s sens, are, hitherto imper egtly 
known); yet both have sufficiently worn the charaeteristicg of ,the 
House, of Stuart, bigotry and obstinacy, and want of judgment, “The 
eldest set out with a resolution of being very resolute, but it soon tet 
mjnated in his being only wrong-headed. 

‘ The most apparent merit of the Cheyalier’s Court, is ‘the gréite 
regularity of his finances, and the economy of his excli¢que?!'" His 
income, before the rebellion, was about 23,0007. a year; atisingchiet- 
ly from pensions from the Pope and from ' Spain, fron ‘contributions 
from England, and some irregular donations from other Courts. .) Yet 
his payments were not only most exact,’ but he had ‘saved wtarge 
sum of money, which was squandered on the unfortunate attenypr: 
Scotland. Besides the loss of a Crown, to which he’ thought ‘he had 
a just title—besides a series of disappointments from’ ‘His birtht—bé+ 
sides that mortifying rotation of friends, to which his’ situation teas 
constantly exposed him, as often as faction and piques and’ batted 
ambition have driven the great men of England to apply to, or deserd, 
his forlorn hopes, he has, in the latter part of his life, seen hissbwn 
little Court, and his parental affections torn te pieces, and tortared 
by the seeds of faction, sown by that master-hand of sedition; thd fa 
mous Bolingbroke, who insinuated into their councils a projéet’for 
the Chevalier’s resigning his pretensions to his eldest son, as wore 
likely to conciliate the affections of the English to his famityoocDhe 
father, and the ancient Jacobites, never could be induced to .relish 
this scheme, The boy and his adherents embraced it as eagerty asif 
the father had really had a Crown to resign. Slender as their:cay 
binet was, these parties divided it; and when I was at Rome, Herd 
Winton was a patriot at that Court, and the ragged type of/anmis 
nority, which was comprehended in his single pérson,’ * f 

While the Tories and Jacobites engrossed’so large a portion 
of the clergy and country gentlemen, the strenyth of the Whigs 
Jay ip the great aristocracy, in the corporations, and'in the-trad- 
ing and moneyed interests. ‘The Dissenters, who held Popery 
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24 Memoirs of the Reign of George LI. June 
in abhorrence, and dreaded the overbearing spirit of the Chareh, 
were warmly attached to a government that protected theirre~ 
ligious liberty, and, as far as it durst, extended to them every civil 
right,,,. it, has,; perhaps, been fortunate in its results) for Eng- 
land,, that her, Church was for so many years in hostility’to her 
Goyernment.. It was during this temporary dissolution of ithe 
vaunted alliance between Church and State, that religions ‘frees 
dom, suchas it exists among us, struck so deep and vigorous a 
root.as to withstand every subsequent effort to blighten or-sub- 
yert it.* It was during this period that annual indemnity bills 
were, introduced, which, though they have left the stigma, have 
taken, from|the- Test Act its sting; and it was during:the same 
pexiod thatthe Toleration Act received in practice that liberal 
interpretation, which extends its benefits to every possible ‘sect 
of Christians, the unhappy Catholic only excepted, who was then 
equally hated by both parties, and is still most umreasonably ex- 
cated, both in law and practice, from the most valuable privi- 
leges of an Englishman. 
his protracted struggle between the adherents of the: House 
of Hanover and the partisans of the Stuarts, was not, however, 
unattended with disadvantages. It confounded for a time, the 
antient distinctions of Whig and Tory, which had) turned) on 
constitutional differences of real and eternal importance,' and 
conyerted. two political sects or parties into two factions con- 
tending for the Crown. The Tories, forced to remain in per- 
petual opposition to the Government, learned to ape the lan- 
guage; and ended by adopting many of the opinions, of their 
adyetsaries.. The Whigs, believing the preservation ‘of their 
liberties depended .on the maintenance of the Parliamentary 
settlement,of the Crown, and finding themselves a minority: in 
the-country, were constrained to employ measures and sanction 
roceedings, from which their ancestors would have-recoiled, 
ocounteract the local influence of the gentry, they practised 
and_ encouraged corruption both within Parliament and without; 
and; thus turned against their enemies the weapon they had in- 
vented under the Stuarts. To suppress tumults of the rabble, 
instigated by the vehicles of Tory sentiments annually exported 
from Oxford, and dispersed over the kingdom, they armed:the 
magistrates with additional, and, till then, unknown powers ; 


*, Every one must recollect the last attempt (in 1811) to inftinge on 
our veligious liberties, which was defeated by the activity and ‘spirit 
of the Dissenters, and by the moderation of the heads of the Church, 
who refused to countenance the dark, and insidious scheme to under- 
mine the Magua Charta of religious, freedom. : 
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and to! defeat she enterprises of foreipn' priticesy’ acting ‘in con- 
junction: with the disaffected at'home, they yhaihtained ‘a Stand- 
ing army in time of peace. ISCtl aHOFe 
Bat; though the Government was at this'time inthe hands'of 
the ‘Whigs, they were not, as Lord Waldebrive'dbserves, 
‘-unitedin one body, under one general, like a ‘réwular utid 
‘.well-disciplined army; but might more aptly be eompared’ to 
¢ an alliance of different clans, fighting in the same’ cidse, pro- 
¢ fessing the'same principles, but influenced and guided by their 
‘| different chieftains. ’ ut TIDY 
The first schism’ of importance in the Whig party, took' plate 
soon after the accession of George I. Lords Sunderlind and 
Stanhope were leaders of one division; Sir Robert Walpolt’ana 
his brother-in-law, Lord Townshend, of the other.’ The bt 
ultimately triumphed; and, though the greater pirt'of Lord 
Sunderland’s friends were received into favour, A small’ part He 
mained out, and formed the’ nucleus of that formidable oppusi- 
tion, which, after twenty years unwearied efforts agaitist Sir 
Robert Walpole, finally overturned his administration. ‘The 
leader of this party in the House of Lords was Lord Carteret, 
afterwards Lord Granville, a man of superior genius ‘atid éld- 
quence; but rash, imprudent, and overbearing. ‘Their leadér ‘in 
the Houseof Commons was Mr Pulteney, originally ‘a friend ‘of 
Sir Robert ‘Walpole, but, from some imaginary slight or ‘¢astial 
neglect; transformed into the bitterest of his enemies. °' 
this body of discontented Whigs, the Tories, under Sir Wilt 
liam Wyndham, and the Jacobites under Shippen, usually att. 
ed. The views of these several parties were different, but they 
all concurred in their hostility to the Minister. “The Whi 
meant to succeed him.: The Tories had ‘no definite object} But 
opposed him as the most formidable enemy of their party!” Phe 
Jacobites, who dreaded, and had felt his vigilance, regardé@W him 
as the firmest and ablest support of the Protestant’ ¢stablish- 
ment, and considered his removal as the first and most necessary 
step to the restoration of the Stuarts. The aetivity ‘and’ fi 
dustry of Bolingbroke contributed to bring and keep ' together 
these discordant materials, and his genius ‘supplied ‘them With a 
plausible creed, which gave to their exertions the seitiblinc# ofa 
public principle. Their union, however, even inthe hottést period 
of their opposition, was more apparent than real. The more 
scrupulous Whigs were often alarmed and ‘scandalized’ bythe 
language of Shippen and his associates; arid ‘the old "Poties 
sométimes refused to vote on questions of prerogative,' which, 
though: im perfect unison'with the sentiments of their riew allies, 
were at variance with the-opinions-formerly maintained by their 
party. 
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As a piinister,. whose business was to,uphold, she Protestant, 
succession, the conduct, of Sir Robert Walpole is; beyend. all 
praises, By his judicious, though profuse application of the sey, 
cretiservice money, he had early intelligence of all,the schemey 
of the Jacobites, and was able to defeat them before they, were 
ripe. for execution. But humane, both from, charaster,avd 
policy, ‘he was satisfied with frustrating their plans; without 
punishing their treasons; and even after the detection ofan ex- 
tensive and formidable conspiracy, he was content with banishr 
ing the factious priest, who. was the soul of it, instead, of sending 
him, as our modern politicians would have done, to the scaffold, 
Though the minister of a free country, where the authority of 
thé: magistrate is stnictly lunited by law, and though surround- 
edi by secret:aud avowed enemies of the new establishment, cons 
stituting 2 clear majority of the nation, he maintained his Master 
on the throne, without any considerable or permanent extension 
of the: powers of Government, and with rare and but short. sus- 
pensions of the liberties. of the subject. 

As leading minister in the cabinet, the great and transcendy 
ant merit of Sir Robert Walpole was his love of peace, which 
for twenty years he preserved, with very slight and transient iuy 
terruptions, through every change in the political state of 
Europe... If he was inyolved to a greater extent than. the, inte; 
rests. of England required in the labyrinth of German politics, 
ifuhe was seduced into some treaties of subsidy, productive of 
nothing but expense, it must be considered, that his dependence 
was on Sovereigns who had German passions nearest to. their 
hearts; and. that if a people wall have a King, they must expect 
to make occasional concessions to his personal wishes and pre- 
dilections. ‘The best minister is. the one who submits.to,. such 
sacrifices as rarely, and, to,as small an extent as possible,, That 
Sir Robert. Walpole merited this praise, we have the testimony, 
of Mr Pitt, his enemy when iv power, his admirer afterwards. 
* Lord Townshend and Sir Robert Walpole,’ said that; great 
orator and statesman, when arguing against some German.job 
of their successors, * withstood Hanover. The latter was.a 
truly English minister, and kept a strict hand on the closet ;-7 
as soon as he was removed, the door was flung open.’ * 

As a man, Sir Robert Walpole appears to have been frank, 
open, cheerful, bold, firm, undismayed by dangers, despising 
invectives, steady to his friends and party, an undisguised, but 
not inveterate enemy, honest in his objects, too little scrupylouy 
in his means, fond of power, over-jealous perhaps of the favoug 
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of ‘his Sovercign, ‘and'too fearful of rivals to admit men of ta- 
letits'to a fair participation in his governments, ~As asninister 
acting'on Whig principles, his character is more problematical. 

Weihave already alluded to the corruption he'was compelled 
to practise, in order to counteract the hostility. of determined 
enemies 'te the’ new establishment. ‘To his fears of endanger+ 
ing’ ‘the’ Protestant succession must also be attributed his cau~ 
tion with respect ‘to the Test Act. The church was /Voryy it 
not Jucobite: - He had felt its power in the trial of Sicheverells. 

and! was unwilling to rouse a cry which had | nearly brought 
back the Pretender. Instead of repealing a perseeuting? statute; 
he was therefore content, by an indirect device, to withdraw its 
victims ‘from their foes. It has thus happened twice tothe 
Protestant Dissenters to be sacrificed to the Protestant reli- 
gion. ‘In the time of Charles IL., they consented to:an‘act of 
selfinmolation, in order to obtain security for, the: country 
against the accession of a Popish Prince to the throne; dnd 
when a friend of religious liberty was in power, their hopes of 
relief were postponed, rather than endanger the Protestant esta- 
blishment. But it was not merely by his acts that Sir Robert 
Walpole injured the cause of constitutional liberty, whiehiit 
had been the object of his early life to defend. ‘He succeeded. 
to:'the ministry at a time when political violence was) atiits 
height, and when a numcrous party, full of rage and disappommm 
nent, was disposed, from passion as well as opinion, to engage 
in designs hostile to the establishment he was bound to protect. 
‘The course he took to allay these heats, and abate the warmth 
and violence of party feelings, was to deride the excesses, and 
expose the false pretences of patriotism, in a strain of good- 
humoured indifference, and easy, though coarse, jocularity, 

which contaminated the spirit of the country, while it softened 
the bitterness of faction, Not content: with trading for mum- 
bers, and defending his measures by the majorities he had pur- 
chased, he chose to proclaim ‘aloud the: corruption he had 
spread, and boast, that of all his opponents, Shippen was) the 
only man whose price he did not know, ‘These arts answered 
his. immediate purpose; but they lowered ‘the tone of. public 
feeling, induced a general laxity of political principle, andera- 
dicated or imps aired those high and lofty sentiments of honour 
and virtue, on which the security of ‘freedom, and the great- 
ness of nations, mainly depend. The effects of this change i in 
the English character are lamentably seen in the portion of his- 
tory recorded by his'son. It required: the spirit and genius of 
Lord Chatham to counteract the lethargic effect produced im 
our Councils by Sir Robert's long course of soporifics ; it was not 
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till the Atmerieaty war that’ the spirit of liberty burst out afresh ; 
and traces of the mischief he has done are still’ discernible, ‘we 
fear, among the statesmen and politicians of our own times. 
‘The failure of his scheme for extending the Excise laws was 
the first\'serious blow to Sir Robert Walpole’s atiministration. 
‘Though he seemed to recover from this discomfiture, ‘and ‘con- 
tinued for: many years to enjoy the entire confidence of his Sové- 
reigh, the ‘dismissals to which it led made a great and permanent 
addition ‘to'his opponents. Lord Carteret, who had been long 
discontented,;‘then’ commenced his career of ‘active’ hostility. 
Lord ‘Cobham ‘and ‘Lord Chesterfield, one of whom was dis- 
missed from his regiment, and the other from his place in the 
household, had little’ weight or consideration in the country ; 
but: the datter-had wit and parts; and the connexions of the 
former, Pitt, Lyttleton, and the Grenvilles, were young men of 
active talents and aspiring ambition. Pitt, in particular, was 
of anvelevated character and commanding eloquence. ‘The 
quarrel that‘ensued between the King and Frederick Prince of 
Wales, by giving to the Opposition a head in the Heir-appa- 
rent, rerhoved the scruples of the Whigs, who had been alarm- 
ediat finding themselves in opposition to the government, in 
conjmmetion- with Tories and Jacobites. The Spanish war, 
into which Sir’ Robert was reluctantly dragged by the aes 
fiable-clamours of the merchants, the unsteadiness and folly of 
the» Duke of Newcastle, and the warlike propensities of the 
King, with whom he had lost his chief stay by the death of 
Queen: Caroline, accelerated his fall. A new Parliament, cho- 
sen in the midst of a ferment in the nation, and of distraction 
and division in the cabinet, completed his ruin. Large sums of 
money were expended in elections by the Prince of Wales, by 
the old Dutchess of Marlborough, and even by Mr Pulteney. 
Equal exertions were not made by the Court. ‘The government 
boroughs in Cornwall were gained over by Lord Falmouth and 
Mr Thomas Pitt, and those in Scotland by the Duke of Argyle: 
Lord» Chesterfield was despatched to Avignon to obtain ‘an 
order from the Pretender’s ministers for the hearty concurrence 
of the Jacobites. When the Parliament met, Sir Robert éx- 
erted: himself with extraordinary vigour and animation ;''but 
after’ a long struggle and ineffectual attempt, through ee 
Secker, ‘to detach the Heir-apparent from his party, betrayed, 
as his son asserts, by his colleagues, he yielded to the general 
panic among his friends, and reluctantly consented to resign. 
Immediately on this determination, if not before, the Duke 
of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke, the persons of greatest 
weight in his cabinet, opened a secret negotiation with Mr 
6 
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Pulteney and, Lord Carteret, the object of which was, to ex- 
clude the Torjes, and Jacobites from the new. administration, 
and to, form acoalition between part of the Whigs .eut.of 
office and the remains of Sir Robert Walpole’s ministry. ):'The 
scheme succeeded; but ruined Mr Pulteney,..who, never re- 
covered the popularity he lost by breaking up, his,pattyand 
deserting his associates. The steps of this, negotiation.are still 
very imperfectly, known; and, from the destruction of..Mr, Pul- 
teney’s papers, his part in it will never be satisfactorily cleared 
up, He and Carteret had been long suspected by their) eoads 
jutors of having no other views than to supplant;thée minister, 
and to succeed to his power. A letter, from. Lord; Chesterfield. 
to Dodington in the preceding autumn, deseribes, them, ds im- 
patient for office, and desirous to ‘ get in, with, a few. by mege~ 
* tiation, and not by victory with numbers, who might presume 
‘ on their strength, and grow troublesome to their generals.?)* 
On the other hand, Lord Orford, the author of these, Memeirs, 
repeatedly and unequivocally. charges. Newcastle and; Hanxd+ 
wicke with treachery to his fathers, and, in, a. private lettemof 
the 22d of January 1742, intimates his suspicions of. secret 
dealing between the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Carteret;.,in 
consequence of Newcastle’s concurrence with, the, Duke, of 
Argyle in the debate on the officers absent with -leave! from 
Port Mahon. In a subsequent letter of the 4th of Kebruary, 
he gives the following account of, his, father’s \resignationd 
‘ From that time’ (the loss of the. preliminary, question,on.thée 
Chippenham election) ‘ my brothers, my uncle, I,,.and some, of 
‘ his particular friends, persuaded Sir Robert, to. resign. He 
‘ was undetermined till Sunday night (January, 31st)... Euesday 
‘ (February 2d) we were to finish the election, when we lost 
* by, 16; upon which Sir Robert declared to some;particular 
* persons in the House his resolution to retire, and hadi that 
* morning sent the Prince of Wales notice of it..’, .From these 
dates. it appears, that unless there was.a secret understanding of. 
Newcastle and Hardwicke with Pulteney and Carteret,). before 
Sir, Robert’s determination to. resign, the coalition, wag effected 
between the 3ist of January and the ¢d of February; .fory.an 
February 2d, it was already settled, that Lord Wailmingten: 
should be at the head of the Treasury in the new administras! 
tion. t., So speedy an adjustment of a point of such, consequence: 
looks ee like previous concert, ten non eels 





*' Coxe's Sir Robert Walpole, ili. 579-58). 
} Thid. iii. 592. a 
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To obtaimthe! sanction of ;the Prince of Walesto theinney 
arrangements was ah object of the highest importance to Carte~ 
retsthd Pulteney. ‘An open schism in their party was, declared 
at-aomeeting held atthe Fountain Tavern on the 12:h of Feb- 
ruary,: when the'Duke of Argyle declaimed against their pro- 
ceédinig’s: to an audience of 300 peers and ‘commoners, His 
Royal Highness hesitated for some days what part to take. 
Bnty-on the 16th, Pulteney went to him in private, and, with- 
éut the! knowledge of the others, prevailed on him to write to 
the-King. Next day he went to Court, where he was collly 
received, and: hardly spoken to by his father. His support of 
the new!administration was secured by placing two! of his de- 
peixlents. in the Board of Admiralty; and, though invariably 
tteated with ‘coldness by the King, he continued friendly to the 
ministers; and came at length to be so warmly attached to Lord 
Carteret; >that when Pitt and Lyttleton, who were in his ser- 
vice, opposed with vigour the measures of that minister, he told 
them plainly, § hé should follow the advice they had long ago 
‘given him, of turning out all his people who did not, vote-as 
© be |would have them.’ But, though reconciled to the Go- 
verniment,' he retained his resentment to Sir Robert Walpole,’ 
now Lord Orford, and, till spring 1744, refused to receive him 
at: his Court. 
_iAfter the public breach at the Fountain Tavern, the Duke 
of ‘Argyle relented, and kissed hands for the Ordnance and ia 
regiment, insisting only on the introduction of Sir John Hinde 
Cotton intothe Board of Admiralty, as a pledge that Tories 
were not universally to'be excluded. Sir John was a noted Ja- 
cobite } and when proposed'to the King for that situation, his 
Majesty ‘put a flat negative on his appointment, saying|to those 
who mainiained he was no longer a Tory, * It might be,\so, 
“/but he was determined to stand by those who had placed him 
* and his family-on the throne.’ Offended at the acquiescence 
of the Ministers inthis refusal, his Grace of Argyle threw up 
his’ new! commissions (March 9), and went into Opposition, 
It Was resentment for the rejection of Sir John Cotton, that:pro- 
dated’ the Committee! of Inquiry into the conduct of Lord Or-+ 
ford’ (March23), which threatened so much, and produced)so 
little: Lord Stair succeeded to the Duke of Argyle; and) at: 
the end of the session, Lord Cobham was declared Field-Mar- 
shal, and Commander of the:Forces in Hngland. inagils 
To Chesterfield,’ Dodington, Pitt; ‘Lyttleton and others, no- 
thing was offered, and therefore they remained in Opposition 
with the Jacobites and Tories. Waller, who had expected to 
be Chancellor of the Exchegucr, refused to be a Lord of the 
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Treasury, ‘and joihed the same party. At the! close ‘of. the 
session, some’ ‘Tories were promoted. » Lord: Gower: was made 
Privy Seal, and Lord Bathurst Captain of the Gentlemen Pen- 
sionérsboth Tories; if not\Jacobites.. The condition exacted 
by the King for these and other appointmentsy| mader atv the 
thé kame period (July 1742), was, that Pulteney: should: take 
ont’ bis patent as Karl of Bath, which he did with ‘relictanee, 
mu} “in quitting the House of ‘Commons, bid adieu for ever ta 
his power: So notorious were the Jacobite principles: 6f Lond 
Gower, that when some one asked, why he had not: kissed 
hands ‘sooner’; it was answered, * ‘The dispensation was mot 
come-from Rome ;’ and so little sincerity was ascribed to: bis 
conversion, that in the following year (March 174%), on! the 
death of Lord Litchfield, he was chosen ‘Président of the Boards* 
Murray, another convert from Jacobitism, was made Solicitors 
General, to the great rage of Shippen, who complained loudly 
of ‘his apostasy. 
On the death of Lord Wilmington (July 1743), whol was) a 
mere’ ‘cipher, the ‘Preasury was given, by advice of Lord, Or- 
ford} to’ Mr Pelham (August 1743), im preference to Lord 
Bath;' «lio, ‘too late for himself, had discovered, that,) without 
aeytiviny real power or influence in the Government, he had 
bartered his popularity for a peerage. But though Mr Pelham 
was nominally at the head of the Government, Lord. Cartefet, 
who had accompanied the King to. Hanover (May 1743), obo 
tained ‘entire possession of his Master’s confidence, by entering 
into‘all his German politics; and on: their return to: England 
(November 1748), the consciousness of Royal favour made hin 
treat his colleagues with an overbearing haughtiness) and eons 
tempt, which even the mean and timid spirit: of the Pelhanié 
could not endure. Lord Gower, i the mean: time, finding no 
more Tories were to be taken into office, and foreseeing a bredk 
up of the Administration, resigned the ‘Privy. Seal: (December 
'743); and Lord Cobham threw up his command, anil! joined. 
his relations in Opposition. ‘Phe Gerrnan measures of theskKing 
and‘ of his Ministers became every day more) obnoxiouss »«Pitd 
dittingtished himself by the eloquence and virulence of: bis-de+ 
clamations against Lord Carteret, now! become Lord Grbhvilleg 
and! the imperiousness of that Mimister at) length: so: disgusted 
his: Colleagues, while the wikiness and rashness of-his measure 
alienated the nation, that in November 1744 the whole Cabinet 
Council, with a few exceptions, having previously made their 
bargain with Opposition, in which they: had the start of Lord 


* An old Jacobite Club, ' whicl¥ still subsists. 
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Granville, joiwed ima remonstrance to the King, amsisting that 
he, must, either part, with his favourite or with them. ,. This.inti- 
mation was equally disagreeable to the King and to the: Heir- 
SPPRF Ee Tn, agreeing in nothing else, had equal confidence 
in, Lord Granville.. His Majesty hesitated for some. time; but 
alter consulting with Lord Orford, he submitted, and consented 
we changes required of him (November 24, ,1744).. .By.this 
revolution, in politics, Lord Granville and Lord Bath,), with 
heir friends, were removed from the Ministry; while Lord 
esterfield, the Duke of Bedford, Lord Sandwich, George 
Grenyille, Lyttleton, Dodington, Waller, and other Whigs, 
who had jbeen left out on Sir Robert Walpole’s, resignation, 
MASS brought into office. Lord Cobham had a regiment; the 
Privy Seal. was given back to Lord Gower; and Sir John Hinde 
Cotten; and other Tories were gratified with places. Many 
more of them would have taken office, but they were deterred 
by, the fear of not being returned again by the Jacobite counties 
they. represented. 
This coalition, however, of the Whigs and Tories was pre- 
ure. Sodeeply rooted were the Jacobite propensities of the 
ories, that, finding Lord Gower was become in good earnest 
friend to the Protestant Succession, they discarded him. from 
being their head, and supplied his place with the Duke of Beau- 
at 8 determined and unwavering Jacobite. Their virulence 
disappointment at Lord Gower’s defection, are strongly 
marked in Dr King’s strictures on his conduct; * and several 
yeats afterwards (1750), their resentment produced the warm 
opposition to. Lord Trentham’s reelection for Westminster, 
which was followed yf the famous scrutiny, and by the violent 
pamrcedings in the House of Commons detailed at so much 
ength in these Memoirs.+ Of the other Tories who were at 
this time taken into office, Sir John Phillips resigned on .the 
eve of the rebellion, and exerted himself in its progress to get 
the subscriptions and associations for the King declared illegal ; 
and Sir John Cotton was turned out as soon as it was over, hav- 
ing,never once voted for Government while he was in place, 
ee he took the oaths, and pocketed his salary without seru- 
ple, (May 1746). When this inveteracy in folly is considered, 
is.it to be wondered at that the Tories were for half.a century 
excluded from all share in the Government ? 
Mr Pitt-was the only man of consequence in the late Oppo- 
sition, who was not included in the new arrangements. Topre- 
serve his character and authority in Parliament, he was unwill- 









* King’s Anecdotes, 45—48. ¢ Orford, i, 11—927, 
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ing to'a thing as yet. His friends ‘insisting he should 
tiie somet aie! We asked for’ Secretary ‘at Wat knowitig it 
would be refused, as it was, in the most mete? ter | 
the King; who had a rooted aversion to him, on account ofth 
declamations' on Hanover, and his bitter: invectives against 
Jord’ Granville. Next year he prepared for sane rey 
‘ing ‘his situation about the Prince, (March 1745).>* His friend 
Lyttleton had’ been dismissed from that service in the’ preceding 
year, when he was'made a Lord of the Treasuty on’ the resig- 
nation of ‘Lord Granville. ee 
The King had most unwillingly consented to the removal’ ‘d. 
Lord Granville, and had no confidence in the Ministets ‘that 
suceeeded him, who appear; indeed to have’ beet: ‘al 
unworthy of their situation. A more inglorious period of ‘our 
ammials is searee to be found, than from the fall of Lord “@tan- 
ville to the’ peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. Defeats atid disasters 
abroad—rebellion and discontent at home—no concert of ‘acti- 
vity in the Government—the King, led in secret by Lord Gran 
ville, thwarting his Ministers at every step, and openly ‘and 
ostentatiously giving his countenance to their enemies—his Mi- 
misters, oceupied with their mutual jealousies ‘and: hatreds, he- 
glecting’ the business of the nation; and at length,’ in the’ midét 
of a rebellion, which had grown to ‘a ‘formidable ‘height from 
their supineness and incapacity, * resigning in a body (Februar 
1746), inorder to force Mr Pitt into office, whom they cual 
feared and:hated. To complete the picture, we have otily” 
add; that the ‘King, after trying inefféctually to get rid of ther, 
and ‘form a new Administration with the help of Lord’ Bath and 
Lord Granville, was forced to submit, and have hjs i ie 
vitted more firmly than ever. This unthiappy situation ‘of’ 


* It must be owned, at the same time, that the Ministers had a 
difficult game to play. Till the defeat of General Cope, Lord 
Grariville had persuaded the King ‘the rebellion was of no conse= 
quence; and when his’ Ministers proposed’ any thing regarding it; 
he’exclaimed, ‘ Pho, don’t talk to me of 'that’stuff.’’ "The Dukesor 
Newcastle, on his side, rejoiced to hear of any progress of ‘the ‘reé 
bels;, because it: confuted Lord Granville. ‘Even after the battle 'tt 
Prestonpans, Lord Granville had influence, by buoying up the ‘King's 
spirits, to persuade him it was nothing; in consequence of ‘which: he 
used, his Ministers.as ill as possible, and discouraged every one i who 
was teady to risk bis life and fortune. for, the .Government. . The 
Duke, of Newcastle submitted to this usage with patience. Mr.Pele 
ham, who had pride as well as ambition, talked frequently of re- 
signing. ' 
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fairs arose in) part from the personal character of the King,:who 
was obstinate and prejudiced, but easily frightemed, and ulti- 
mately governed by his fears ; but chiefly from the characters of 
the two brothers,;whom accident, and not. their merits, had 
placed at» the helm of his government. The Duke'of New- 
castle; false, fickle and irresolute, jealous of his colleagues, .ri- 
diculously afraid of his enemies, was continually forming new 
connexions, and quarrelling with the old. Mr Pelham, caus 
tious, timid, and plausible, but peevish and. easily alarmed: a- 
bout trifles, like his brother, was always blaming the Duke for 
his suspicions, and then adopting his resentments, and profiting 
by his-treacheries. Mr: Pelham was’a man. of business, and 
competent to. the duties of his office. The Duke, ignorant, 
bubtling, ‘and incapable, had the opposite faults of rashness and 
negligence mixed up) in equal proportions in his composition. 
But, different as were the two. brothers in their tempers: and 
characters, and illas they frequently were with one another: in 
private, they were inseparable in their public conduct. Lord 
Chesterfield,’ who had opposed .and served under them, used to 
say, they were like Arbuthnot’s Lindamina and Indamora; the 
latter -was|.a peaceable, tractable gentlewoman; but her sister 
was always quarrelling‘and striking, and,.as they grew together, 
there was no parting them. 
-ct the time: when, Lord Orford’s Memoires commence; the 
thief persons)in the Ministry were the Pelhams and their depen- 
dants;of whom Lord Hardwicke was the most distinguished. 
By.compliances with his Master’s German propensities, the Duke 
of Néweastle had overcome,the King’s contempt for his abilities 
and aversion tohis person; and Mr Pelham, in proportion as 
his power! became more stable, had shown himself more worthy 
of ‘his elevation, The Duke of Bedford was one of the Secre- 
taries of State, and his friend, Lord Sandwich, first Lord:of the 
Admiralty. dis Grace was of an illustrious. Whig family, but 
had. beem connected by his marriage with the Tories. He ap- 
pears to have been a man of honest intentions, with respectable 
Parliamentary talents, and considerable application to affairs ; 
but' violent and impetuous in his temper, and, throughout: his 
life, governed: by artful and interested persons about him, who 
knew his weaknesses, and turned them to their own aceount.. Mr 
Pitt and Mr Fox were in subordinate situations. 

Mr Fox, almost the sole survivor of the old Walpole party; 
having adheréd to the last with unshaken fidelity to ‘Sir 
Robert Walpole, filled at this time the office of Secretary at 
War, and enjoyed the confidence of the Duke of Cumberland, 
who was at the head of the land forces, and the favourite son of 
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the‘King> but was exceedingly unpopular throughout’ the na- 
tion, on account of the haughtiness of his‘ temper, the severities 
he used ‘in Scotland after: the suppression of the’ rebellion, and 
the'strict and-arbitrary government hehad: introdaced into the 
army. With‘ great parts, @ sound understanding, and ‘much 
dignity and force of character, his Royal Highness was as vigor- 
ousiin enacting obedience in the merest trifles to himselfj:as he 
was dutiful and submissive to his father. It was one-of' the mis- 
fortunes of the times, that he was an object of unmerited ‘jeas 
lousy-to his childish and worthless brother; and thissentinient, 
inherited by the Princess Dowager, and infused into the tender 
mind of her son, was the principal cause of those disgraceful dis- 
sentions, which followed the death of Mr Pelham, and brought 
the country to the brink of ruin. |The ‘conduct of the Duke, 
when disowned by his father for the convention of Closter Seven; 
was noble, firm and dignified; and, as related by ord'Orford, 
from the most:unquestionable authority, it forms one ofthe most 
striking passages in his’ Memoires.* It is remarkable, that the 
inveteracy of the Princess Dowager to his Roydl Highness wa’ 
manifested even after his fall. -Of his enemies, “Pitt alone bes 
haved on that occasion with a degree of justice and firmness, 
which: Lord Orford deservedly calls: ¢ nobly: honest.” 10 v6 2" 
Mr Pitt held the office of paymaster,'a lucrative: place of Jitule 
power, to which he had succeeded on the death of Mr Win- 
nington in 1746. He had broken entirely with the Prince’ éf 
Wales, when he first came into office; and having separated 
from his next connexion, the Beford party, through jealousy/of 
Lord Sandwich, he was now in favour with the Duke of "Néw- 
castle, though seeking in private to regain his footing at Iueices- 
ter-house. His talents and eloquence. were’ his’ chief: support} 
his friends and connexions being few,‘ beyond the'circle of his 
own family. a 
The Prince of Wales, who had been out of humour with the 
Government ever since the fall of Lord Granville and» Lord 
Bute, and at times actively and even indecently im opposition; 
was at present at the head of ‘a pitiful, disunited party, led, ior 
rather split, into different factions, by Dodington, Lord» Eg 
mont, Lord Baltimore, Lord Middlesex, and others. i 
The Memoires open with the machinations of ‘the Duke» of 
Newcastle and Mr Pelham, to get rid of their colleagues, the 
Duke: of Bedford and Lord Sandwich. With the: timidity and 
proneness to suspicion characteristic of thetwo brothers, ‘they 
had become jealous of the Dake of Bedford, on account ‘of the 
* Orford, ii, 247-253. 
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comexion he had formed with the Duke of Cumberland, through 
Lord! Sandwich; and» with the cunning that usually marked 
their conduct, they contrived, at the moment of | their rupture, 
to detach from: him: his father-in-law, Lord Gower. In the mean 
time, the death /of the Prince of Wales dissolved the opposition 
he-had collected ;.and increased so much the jealousy of the 
Pelhams towards the Duke of Cumberland, that they persuaded 
the: Kimg:to exclude him from the Regency, in the event of:.a 
minority;;' giving the title and nominal authority of Regent to 
the Princes Dowager, but securing the real power and influence 
to:themselves... This point carried, they dismissed the Duke of 
Bedfordand Lord Sandwich; and took back into the mini- 
stry their old rival, Lord Granville, who, renouncing his former 
dreams of, ambition, was content, for the rest of his life, with 
the dignified but unimportant post of President of the Council. 
‘he placid state which the Government attained after these 
changes;;ended with the death of Mr Pelham. Three persons 
resented themselves to the public as candidates for his power. 
itt, Kox and Murray, had) been long the most distinguished 
speakers in the House of Commons. Pitt, according te Lord 
Orford, was ‘the greatest master of ornamental eloquence. | His 
* Janguage was amazingly fine and flowing; his action most ex 
“pressive ; his figure genteel and commanding. Bitter satire 
‘was his forte; when he attempted ridicule, which was very sel< 
* dom, he succeeded happily; when he attempted to reason, poor- 
© hy.*+-‘\Fex, with a great hesitation in his elocution, ‘and a bar- 
‘: wennessof expression, had conquered these impediments and the 
‘, prejudices they had raised against his speaking, by a vehemence 
*_of teasoning and closeness of argument, that beat all the orators 
‘,ofthe time. His spirit, his steadiness and humanity, procured 
‘-him strong attachments, which the more jealous he grew of 
‘Pitty the more he cultivated.’* | Murray was superior: to 
Fox. as an.orater, and to Pitt as a debater; but he was a Seotch- 
man,'of a Jacobite family, timid to excess, and resolved .not.to 
quit) :his: profession as, a lawyer, where the highest preferment 
was within his teach. The choice therefore lay between Pitt 
and Kox. . The Duke of Newcastle determined to disappoint 
them both. by » 
'o Bitt-was-at Bath, where “he had, or had unluckily acted, 
vety ilbhealth.’ The King’s: prejudices against him were. not 
yet: removed; no party stirred in his favour; and his friend 
Lyttleton, tashly, and without authority, answered for his ac- 
quiescence in the new arrangements that were formed. Fox 


* Orford, i. 79. | 
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had the Chancellor, the» Princess! Dowager! and othe Scotch 
against! hiiny-and though) he: had been well.with Mr Pelham, 
he hud never: lived on any terms with the Duke: of Newcastle. 
¢ But he was the-ablest man in Parliament,‘ at:least:the cruftiest 
¢:Parkiament-man, had ‘acted steadily with the Whigs, and had, 
in their eyes, the'seeming right of succession.’ *) It was, theres 
foresinecessary to\have the appearance of a: negotiation «with 
hits. Lord Hartington was accordingly sent to him with/pro« 
posals frém the Duke of Newcastle. But, next dayy his :\Grace 
retracted part ‘of his offers; on which Mr Fox, seeing he iwas 
to have a high station without confidence, and the mahagemiéent 
ofitbusiness: in the House of Commons, without knowing! 'thd 
secret’ engagements of its members with the ministers,!) de- 
clined the seat which he had accepted. | His refusal: exasperat» 
ed the King, to whom his conduct appears: to have) been, sean 
dalously misrepresented by Newcastle. Sir Thomas Robirison, 
who had no parliamentary talents or experience, 'wasianpeinted 
Secretary of State. The Duke of Newcastle became ‘im: effect 
sole minister, and Pitt and Fox were’ left:in their former sub 
ordinate employments. Olt od mi etodnog: 
“iThis state of things could not last... The House: of 'Com- 
mons had been too long accustomed to ‘an efficient minister, 
to'submit long to such a miserable representative of Govern- 
ment ‘as Sir Thomas Robinson ;—for, ‘ though a good ‘Secre- 
‘tary of State, as far as the business of his office and that 
‘ which related to foreign affairs, he was ignorant. even of the 
‘language of a House of Common’s controversy ; ‘and when 
* he played the orator, which he too frequently: attempted; it 
*.was so exceedingly ridiculous, that those who loved: and ‘es- 
* teemed him, could not always preserve a friendly compostre 
* of countenance.’ Their mutual discontents led Pitt and l'déx 
to an explanation and disclosure of. the arts that: had been wed 
to’ inspire them with jealousy of one another. -A'sortiof coali- 
tion took place between them); debates were raised: on ¢ollates 
ral questions not directly affecting the business of Government; 
the Secretary was covered with ridicule; the Duke of Neweastle 
himself was not spared; and ‘ ee ministers had, in évery 
‘ division, a great majority, many of their steadiest voters were 


‘'laughers at least, if not encouragers, on the opposite: side of 
‘the question.’ + A lively account of these skirmishing de- 
bates is preserved in the letters of Mr Fox to ‘Lord Harting- 
ton published in the Appendix to Waldegrave’s: Memoirs; t 
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from which it is evident, that the two rivals were at that time on 
a footing of friendly confidence, though not of party alliance. 
It further appears from Lord Orford, that Pitt, provoked at an 
attempt of the Chancellor to revive their ancient divisions, 
“sought heartily and sincerely to league with Fox;’ but! that 
the latter, ¢ irresolute and borne down’ by his connexion -with 
the Duke of Cumberland, * would not enter into real measures? 
of hostility to the Government. In this state of things ¢ the 
* junto, ‘who had laboured to keep Pitt and Fox disunited, 
«|more than to secure either of them, were reduced to take the 
«one or‘the other;’* and Fox being ‘ thought more practi+ 
*‘eable, less disagreeable to the King, and more a man of bu- 
*‘siness, was the first applied to.’ ‘The negotiation was con- 
ducted by Lord Waldegrave at the King’s desire, and it ended 
in the admission of Fox into the Cabinet.+ We are told by 
Lord Orford, that Fox communicated to Pitt the progress of 
this negotiation, and that the latter not only approved of the 
result, but suggested to the former some alterations in his letter 
to the King accepting the terms proposed to him. | But when 
he adds that Fox, on his introduction into the Cabinet, * pri- 
*vately foreswore all connexion with Pitt,’ and hints, that 
“ this secret abjuration ’. was communicated to Pitt by the Duke 
of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke, § we are inclined to doubt 
the fact. For, in the subsequent rupture of Pitt with Fox, we 
find no allusion to this double treachery, either in Dodington, || 
to whom Pitt communicates his grievances, or in Fox’s letter 
to Lord Hartington, q where he speculates on all the possible 
causes ‘of Pitt’s renunciation of every connexion with him, 
which appears to have been as unexpected and unwelcome, as it 
Was peremptory and decided. Qn the contrary, there are ex- 
pressions in Dodington attributed to Pitt, which are.utterly ir- 
reconcilable with this story. He is made to complain of Fox 
living with his enemies; of the slackness of his exertions when 
they were acting together; of his taking the smooth part to 
himself, and leaving Pitt to be fallen upon; of his not being 
sui juris, in allusion to his connexion with the Duke of Cum~- 
berland, and therefore ‘not.a fit associate for one who was sui 
juris ; but he is made to add, that he did not blame him, that 
‘he had nothing to complain of, that he esteemed him, and wish- 
ed’ him well. ** 





a 


* Orford, i. 362. + Waldegrave, 32-34. { Orford i. 363. 
§ Ib. i. 364. || Melcombe, 374, 
q Waldegrave, Appendix 155-158. 
** Melcombe, 319-321 ; 374-376. 
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The truth seems to have been, that, though Pitt had at first 
acquiesced in the introduction of Fox into the Cabinet, he, be- 
came dissatisfied, when he saw his rival one: of, the Lords Juse 
tices, with |his. patron the Duke of Cumberland.at,the head, of 
the: Regency..* In this temper of mind he had, communica- 
tions with the Duke of Newcastle, through) old. Horace, Wal- 
pole, which convinced him there was) no serious) intention. gn 
the part of ‘his Grace to remove the King’s prejudices against 
him. +, On this discovery, he determined to ‘ endeayour at, the 
reversion;’ but knowing that to be incompatible with any, ap- 
pearance of connexion with Fox, who was regarded, by, the 
Princess Dowager as a devoted partisan of the Duke of, Cum- 
berland, he broke with him in the. most public manner... ‘The 
secret of his treaty with Leicester- house was for some time ¢care- 
fully concealed ; but it was discovered, , that the day, before, bis 
final declaration to Fox, of an end to all farther connexion, be- 
tween them, he had an audience of the Princess, Dowager. 
The motives that induced her Royal Highness to, meet; his, ad- 
vances half way |have been already stated, Her fears of; the 
Duke of Cumberland began; and bes apprehensions; of the in- 
tended marriage for her son confirmed. and consolidated the al- 
liance. Events that occurred abroad enabled, the confederates 
to. give a colour of public principle to their opposition... 4 },, 

During the King’s absence, his, Majesty,,concluded, subsi- 
diary treaties with Hesse and Russia for the security of Hang- 
ver, in the approaching rupture with France... These. treaties 
were generally disapproved of in England. . The old Duke of 
Devonshire, who had great weight with the Whigs, expressed 
strongly his dissatisfaction with them. Legge, Chancellor, of 
the Exchequer, who had secretly leagued himself with Leices- 
ter-house, refused to sign the ‘Treasury warrant for the. first 
payment of the Hessian troops, on the plea that it was contrary 
to the Act: of Settlement. Pitt was then applied to for.his syp- 
port; but, finding nothing was intended for him, except a plage 
in the Cabinet and the odium of defending the treaties, he de- 
clared against them; and, without, directly asking for himself 
any particular office, he gave the Duke of Newcastle to undgr- 
stand, that he must oppose the mode.adopted by, his, Grace,of 
carrying ow business in the House of Commons, and insist.an 
having men of efficiency and authority in that assembly, ;who 
* should have habitual, frequent, familiar access to the Crown, 
* that they might tell their own story, do themselves and their 








* Melcombe, 320. t Ib. $89.—Orford i, 397, 
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* friends,justice, and not.be the victims of a whisper.’ *, »A+ 
larmed at this language, Newcastle dropped the negotiation, 
and .had.recourse to other quarters for) assistance; but every 
where he met witha repulse. All other means having failed, 
and the subsidies, becoming every day more unpopular, the: 
King applied, in. person,to Fox, who alone had withheld his 
opinion, .of them, but now expressed his readiness| to sup- 
port them, having determined at the same time, if not made 


- Secretary of State, to resign, and, in the act of defending the 


treaties, to declare war with the minister.+ The conclusion 
wag, that, contrary to the wishes both of the King and of 
the Duke of Newcastle, the seals were taken from Sir Thomas 
Robinson and given to Mr Fox. Pitt and his friends, persist- 
ing, in their opposition, were dismissed from office, with the ex- 
ception of Lyttleton, who became Chancellor of the Exche~ 
uer, 
' The Session: of Parliament that followed’ was remarkable 
forthe exertions of eloquence it exhibited. Pitt distinguished 
himself by the brilliancy of his imagination, and the sharpness 
of his invectives; Fox, by his judgment and discretion; Mur- 
ray,, by his powers of argument and ability in reply. Lord 
Orford has given a full and animated account of these discus~ 


. sions, with, striking passages from the principal speeches; and, 


though the questions then in agitation are now devoid of inter- 
est, his reports will be read with pleasure, as conveying. a lively 
picture.of the speakers, and affording the only specimen. we pos~ 
sess ofthe style of debate then used in the House of Commons. 
One observation from a speech of Mr Fox, we are tempted to 
quote, on account of the subject. In a discussion on the aug- 
mentation. of the army, that gentleman remarked, ‘ that the 
* scheme for recruiting must be to enlist for a term of years.’ 
It is in the.recollection of most of our readers, with what diffi- 
culty a measure of that sort was carried into effect in the last 
administrationef his son. It must not be forgot, that when Mr 
Fox made this suggestion, he had been many ‘years Secretary at 
War, and was the confidential friend of the illustrious person+ 
age who was then Commander-in-chief of the army, 

The new Ministry, though victorious in Parliament, contain+ 
ed, the seeds of its own dissolution. The King, dissatisfied with 
the removal of Sir Thomas Robinson, who was master of all the 
details of German politics, did not conceal from Fox his diseon- 
tent at the change. The- Duke of Newcastle, unwilling, to break 
entirely with Leicester-house, treated the new Secretary of 


* Meleombe, -370-374.—Waldegrave, 44.«Orford, i. 430. 
+ Orford, Appendix, i. 535. 
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State a8 an enemy, rather than as a-colleague, broke’ the pro- 
mises’ he had made in favour of his friends, ahd purposely weak 
ened every part of the Government under his snpertiiteseneée 
Fow himself, despairing to'gain the confidence of his Grate, and 
neither conversant in, nor attentive to, the duties of his’ ofticé; 
was wholly employed in forming new connexions to strengthen 
himself.) In this)wretched state of the Cabinet,—with no head 
to directwith no union or concert in its: members—with nd 
system or decision in its operations—the ‘affairs of the country 
were neglected, while the candidates for power were thwarting 
and squabbling with one another. The loss of Minorcabrought 
matters to a crisis. Fox, seeing himself involved in’ the ‘batt 
success of measures on which he had not been consulfed—scarta 


_ suffered to give an opinion—apprehensive ‘of an union between’ 


Newcastle and Pitt, to which he must necessarily fall‘a ‘victim— 
and foreseeing that he should be exposed, alone and unsupport< 
ed in the House of Commons, to the storm gathering” against 
the Ministry, tendered his resignation: * Newcastle, deprived 
of Murray, who was become Chief Justice and Lord Mansfield, 
after an ineffectual effort to gain over Pitt, who refused ‘even'to 
treat with his Grace, followed his éxample.+ ‘The King, de+ 
serted by his Minister, so far vanquished his repugnance ‘td 
Pitt, as to empower Fox to treat’with him, to the exclusior ‘of 
Newcastle.t But Pitt, who had now etitire possession of Lei+ 
cester-house, indignantly rejected all terms conveyed to’ hint 
through such a negotiator. The new Duke of Devonshire ‘wag 
then selected to try to form an Adininistration. Many difficul- 
ties occurred. Pitt persisted in his rejection of Newcastle and 
Fox; and his demands were at one time thought so unreason+ 
able, that the Duke had determined to set him at defiance, ‘and 
form a Ministry with Fox; but terrified by the underhand res 
presentations of Conway and Horace’ Walpole (author ‘of these 
Memoires), he relented, and accepted the Treasury, with’ Pitt 
and’ his connexions for associates.§ From this Ministry, Fox 
and Neweastle were excluded, but many of their friends remains 
ed in office. ; ei" 

This administration, like the former, was not’ made to last: 
The King’s unreasonable prejudices ‘against’ Mr Pitt ‘were un- 
abated ; and though that minister had great’ popularity ‘in’ the 


* Some time before the 17th of October; his. resignation was ac- 
cepted on the 18th. 

+ His negotiations attempted with Pitt, were on the 19th and 20th 
October, and his determination taken to resign on the 27th. 

t On the 27th October. : § November $, 1756,! 
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country, he,possessed little influence in the House of Commons, 
which had been ‘chosen during the Newcastle administration, 
and wasvfilled with friends and dependants of his ‘Grace. |The 
tragical affair of Admiral Byng tended still farther to embroil 
the Ministry with the King. His Majesty was averse to pardon. 
The nation called aloud for vengeance. ‘The ministers were in+ 
clined to mercy, but had not firmness at once to fight the King 
and face the country. Lord Temple, whose duty it was, as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, to sign the warrant for execution, 
after submitting his doubts to the Judges, which were resolved 
unfavourably to the prisoner, had not courage to refuse his sig+ 
nature, though he disapproved of the sentence; and his.exam- 
ple was followed by the whole of the Board over which he pre- 


sided, ‘with the exception of Admiral Forbes. On the merits , 


of the case it is not for us to decide. But, if there ‘was injus- 
tice in the execution of Mr Byng, it is difficult to acquit the 
Admiralty of blame. As Mr Campbell observed in the House 
of Commons, when overtures were made for mercy, * the law 
*'declared no execution could follow a marine trial, till the 
‘ whole proceedings had been laid before the Admiralty. If 
* they thought injustice had been done to Mr Byng, would :not 
6. they make earnest application for mercy? If they made none, 
* what must be the conclusion?’ And though Mr Pitt, in ex- 
pressing his opinion, ‘ that more good would come from mercy 
* than from rigour,’ thought, ‘ of all men, the Commissioners 
§ of the Admiralty ought the least to interfere;’ and asked, 
* what could add weight in the prisoner’s favour to the recome 
§ mendation of his judges?’ we own we agree with Campbell, 
§ that they, who had all the proofs before them, were the pro~ 
* perest to enforce the recommendation of the Judges.’ Pitt, 
after all, did move the King for mercy; but his prayer was 
harshly and abruptly rejected ; and the only effect of his inter- 
ference was to make himself for a time unpopular in the coun- 
try. The Duke of Bedford made a similar application, with 
no better success. Seven of the Court Martial applied to Lord 
Temple to intercede for mercy. He reported their solicitations 
to the King, to no purpose. For the scene that followed !we 
must refer to Lord Orford, who relates it with feeling, but with 
an irritation that clouds his judgment, and abates our confidence 
in his conclusions. Several of the Court Martial applied to be 
released from their oath of secrecy, as they had something un- 
easy on their minds, which they wished to communicate. A 
bill to that effect passed the Commons, but it was rejected’ by 
the Lords, after a captious examination of the members of the 
Court Martial at the Bar of the House, in which those mem- 
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bers who had applied for the measure conducted: themselves, it 
must be owned, feebly and undecidedly....On the rejection of 
this bill, the unfortunate Admiral was left to his. fate; which he 
met ‘with singular firmness and resolution. 
While this matter was pending, the aversion of the King to 
his ministers increased. In an audience Lord Waldegrave had 
in February, his Majesty expressed to him, in the: strongest 
terms, his dislike of Mr Pitt and Lord Temple, and commis- 
sioned him to negotiate with the Duke of Newcastle for the re- 
turn of his Grace to office. Lord Waldegrave found the Duke 
timid and irresolute, ‘ eager and impatient to come into power, 
§ but dreading the danger with which it must be accompanieds 
$, jealous of Fox and of those who must be his’associates in the 
¢ new administration, yet not daring to be the only responsible 
‘minister by taking the whole power into his own hands.’ 
Proposals were then made to Fox, Lord Egmont and others, 
and various projects of administration discussed ; but no plan 
was matured, or even in a state of forwardness, for a change of 
government, when, impatient of his situation, and pressed to do 
something decisive by his son, who was about to take the com* 
mand in Germany, and was unwilling to leave Pitt behind him 
in the Cabinet, the King determined on the hasty and ill-advis+ 
ed.step of dismissing his ministers, * before it was settled whe 
were to be their successors. His hopes were in Newcastle and 
Fox; but neither of them could accept of office, till the in+ 
quiry into the loss of Minorca was brought to a close; and 
when that affair was over, + though Fox was ready to engage, 
the Duke of Newcastle was averse to any connexion with him, 
and afraid to undertake the government alone, without the\as- 
sistance either of him or of Pitt. It would be in vain to pur+ 
sue the negotiations that followed. An arrangement was at one 
time made, by which Newcastle was to be sole minister, with- 
out either Fox or Pitt in the Cabinet; but when it came to the 
point, his heart failed him, and he drew back, Though con 
tumeliously rejected by Pitt in the preceding year, and not unr 
frequently exasperated by his haughtiness in the present nego- 
tiations, he had still greater antipathy to Fox, of whose fayour 
with the King he was jealous, and- to whose resignation in the 
autumn he imputed the necessity of his own retirement. He 
felt, besides, that, by engaging with Fox and the Duke of Cum- 
berland, he must ruin himself irretrievably at Leicester-house, 





* Lord Temple was dismissed on the 5th of April; Mr Pitt, in 
the following week, 


¢ 3d of May. 
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and forfeit all hopes of favour in the new reign, of which the 
great age of the King afforded no very distant prospect. | While 
still wavering and uncertain, the advice of Lord: Chesterfield 
fixed ‘his resolution, and determined him not ‘to undertake thé 
ovérnmertit’ without the concurrence of Mr Pitt and the sup~ 
port of Leicester-house. He accordingly prepared ’a' plamof 
administration ‘on this footing, and laid it before the King, by 
whiom ft was mdignantly rejected. * ; inuloy 
"Phe interministerium, as Lord Orford calls it, had now last« 
ed'for two months, when the King, as his last effort, prevailed 
on Lord Waldégrave to accept the Treasury, with powers!to 
fortn-ari ‘administration. After what had already passed,‘ ‘the 
attempt was evidently impracticable ; but it was crushed in em- 
bryo! by the machinations of the Duke of Newcastle, who, pro- 
fersitiy the’contrary in public, prevailed on his friends to resign 
the offices‘they held, and to refuse all offers that were made to 
thém: | After several fruitless interviews, the persons engaged 
i the new’plan were compelled to inform his Majesty that they 
could riot go on.+ The triumph of Leicester-house was com- 
plete, and the King forced to accept an administration formed 
in fact’ under the auspices of his grandson. Convinced of the 
inefficacy of further resistance, his Majesty resigned himself to 
his‘fate. © But though passively obedient to the new ministers, ’ 
it fs’ remarked by an intelligent bystander, * that he wanted suf- 
* ficient issih ulation to submit with a good grace. He behav- 
éd to Pitt, ‘as'to a prince who had conquered him, and to the 
© Duke of Neweastle, as to a faithless servant who had delivers 
© ed lim into ‘the hand of an enemy.’ ; 
To many of our readers it will be as great a surprise as it 
was to ourselves, to find his late Majesty King George ILI. so 
deeply concerned in the political cabals that disturbed the tran- 
quillity of his grandfather’s age. He snpeane indeed, to have 
beén merely a passive instrument in the hands of others; and, 
probably on that account, the part he took attracted little nos 
tiee, and escaped observation. We have not found even an als 


lusion to it in the histories of the time; and so little was it — 


kriown or suspected, that a contemporary work of deserved te- 
lebrity, enumerating the felicities of the last years of George Hy 
ventures to add, ‘that he had the satisfaction to see im his suc 
céssor, what is very rare, the most affectionate obedience, the 
mst dutiful acquiescence in his will.’ + “Had the truth been 
at that time generally known, the most courtly writer would 


* Waldegrave, 94-119; Orford,’ ii: 195~219. 
+ Waldegrave, 115-134; Orford, ii. 219-224. 
+ Annual Register for 1760, p, 40. 
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hardly have hazarded, even in praise of a reigning monarch, a 
topic of panegyric so totally inconsistent.with reality. . Even 
Dodington \appears to have been unacquainted with. the, fact. 
He was on bad terms with Leicester-house during these nego- 
tiations, having forfeited the confidence of the, Princess Dow- 
ageriby his connexion with Fox. No other work has appeared 
from:persons in the secret of affairs, with the exception of the 
volumes now before us. Future documents, when they appear, 
will probably give a different colouring to these, transactions, 
according to the politics and connexions of the writers; but, 
judging from what we have seen, we are convinced they will 
confirm, in‘substance, the statements of Lord Waldegrave,and 
Lord Orford. 

. It was this Ministry, be it observed, thus formed jin opposi- 
tion to the Court, that carried to so high a pitch the, glory of 
the country, and humbled the pride of her enemies.in every 
quarter of the world. It is worthy also of remark, ;that,.Mp 
Pitt, who was at this time forced into the Closet by the faction 
at Leicester-house, when known only as an eloquent speaker in, 
Parliament, was afterwards, by the same persons, removed from, 
the conduct of public affairs, when he had proved a great and. 
successful Minister; while Mr Fox, whose exclusion, from the 
Cabinet was at this time the great object of their intrigues, was 
the person they afterwards drew from his rétirement, and, em- 
barked again in active life, to oppose and defeat his former ri- 
val, and their former favourite, Mr Pitt, In the interval, Mr 
Pitt had offended Lord Bute by his want of deference ,and his 
reserve, and had wounded the pride of his young Sovereign, 
by making him alter some material expressions in the declara- 
tion read at his Accession, which, contrary to usage, he, had 
drawn up in private with his favourite, without the participa- 
tion of his Ministers. Mr Fox, on the contrary, in an evik 
hour for his fame, had been seduced, by the flattery and blany 
dishments of his new Master, to enlist in a system of favours 
itism, repugnant to the spirit, and, for many years, preceding, 
to the practice of our constitution. 

The more we consider the dissensions and political intrigues 
that followed the death of Mr Pelham, and lasted till the form- 
ation of the Pitt and Newcastle Administration in 1757, the 
more plainly does it appear, that, though they originated from 
the Duke of Newcastle’s love of power, they, were prolonged 
by the ambition of the Princess Dowager and her jealousy, of 
the Duke of Cumberland. It was the connexion of Fox with 
his Royal Highness, that made him the object, of aversion at 
Leicester-house.. It .was Pitt’s § aiming at the reversion,’ when 
he became sensible of the bollowness and insincerity of the Duke 
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of Newcastle’s professions, that dissolved his incipient friendship 
with Fox, and prevented the two great leaders of the House ‘of 
Commons from forming a permanent coalition. ‘The Duke of 
Newcastle, false, timid and ambitious, feared both, and cared 
for neither. For atime he held the balance, and seemed to 
hesitate between the two rivals; but the rising star of Leicester= 
house prevailed, and determined him in his preference.of Pitt. 

We must now bring our account of these works to a:close. 
So far from finding them barren or unsatisfactory, we are in+ 
clined to regard them as the most valuable addition: made to 
English memoirs, since the publication of Burnet’s. History’ of 
his Own Time; and, with the exception of Lord @larendon’s 
account of his own life, we know of no works in our language 
that contain such minute and circumstantial details from an 
eyewitness, of so many persons remarkable in our history. 
Many passages in Lord Orford, to which we have not even al- 
luded, are worth attention, and full of entertainment. His ae 
count of the reasons assigned for setting aside the legitimate 
heir of the Spanish monarchy, is given with sprightliness and 
humour; and his transient notices of Louis XV. and his Court, 
though short, are amusing. Of matters entirely English—the 
trial and execution of Lord Ferrers—the conduct of Lord 
George Sackville before his Court-martial—the appearance of 
Lord Tyrawley at the Bar of the House of Commons—the for- 
bearance of the Duke of Cumberland under the severest provo~ 
cations—the Quixotic expeditions of Mr Pitt against the coast 
of France—his brilliant successes in America and the West- 
Indies—the victory and death of Wolfe—are told with spirit, 
and will be read with pleasure. Instead of making extracts 
of such passages as specimens of the style and execution 
of the work, we have thought it more useful to collect and ar- 
range the scattered facts we found dispersed in the two Me- 
moirs ; and, with the help of other publications, to digest them 
into a concise and connected account of the struggles of parties, 
and succession of Ministers, from the fall of Sir Robert Wal~ 
pole to the settlement of 1757. Where the materials we have 
used are not to be found in the volumes before us, or in other 
printed works, we can assure our readers they are derived from 
contemporary correspondence of equal credit. 

In the Appendix, there are some interesting Letters furnish- 
ed by the editor. The correspondence of Mr Fox and: the 
Duke of Newcastle with Lord Hartington, throw additional 
light on the transactions of 1756; and the lively and satirical 
Letters of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, make us regret that 
his prose compositions have been communicated with so sparing 
a hand to the public. 2 
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Art. II. Sur les Ichthyolites, ou les Poissons Fossiles. Par M. 
H. pr Buarnvitte. Paris, 1821. | 8vo. pp. 91. 


pean Hercules might be known by his foot, is a fact of which 
no learned man has had any doubt for 2000 years; but it 
is not.so generally known, we suspect, that itis just as' easy to 
find out.a hippopotamus from his tooth, or an elephant from 
the last joint of his os coccygis. Nay, such are the wonders of 
art and nature, that from half a dozen bones, half broken and 
half rotten, and selected out of half a hundred more, we can 
now make animals such as the world never saw,—that is to say, 
excluding the pre-Adamites. ‘Thus, we have’ Palzeotheriums, 
and Megalonyxes, and Mastodons, and Megatheriums, and Or- 
nitho-cephali, and Proteo-sauruses,—hydras and chimeras'dire, 
such as/Mr Pidcock never dreamt of. ‘Thanks for all this new 
creation to Monsieur le Baron de Cuvier, who has left Zadi¢ 
far behind. 

We are fully sensible, however, of the real merit of this able 
naturalist and acute anatomist; and if others had not striven to 
share with him a portion of these honours, to be derived from 
these antemundane discoveries, it would have been somewhat 
wonderful, Accordingly, M. Blainville comes in with the se- 
cond course, (this is very correct according to: French gastro- 
nomy), and we are here treated with sundry entrées and hors 
dceuvres of fish, by the name of Ichthyolites.. M. Cuvier 


. ‘apparemment’ had neglected this subject; ‘ apparemment’ he 


had no great respect for it. But we have lost nothing by his 
neglect—in hard words at least; for we have Paleobalistum, 
and Palothrissum, and Paleoniscum, and Paleeorhynchum, 
besides species without end, tliat are dubi@ and ignote (very 
properly), and so forth,—all in right good Greek and Latin, 
‘Who shall now dare to reproach the French nation with their 
neglect of the classic tongues, when we have Potamoid forma- 
tions, where plain ‘ eau douce’ or ‘ fluviatiles’ used to serve 
the turn ? 

That Monsieur Blainville however has, in other respects, 
equalled his model, we are afraid cannot be pretended. © His 
additions to the science are rather nominal than real; and he 
has managed to contribute a number of new genera, without 
making any discovery. Thus, perhaps Knorr, or Volta, or 
Burten, or Scheuchzer, had given the figure of ‘half a head, 
three quarters of a fin and five vertebra, or at least of a stone 
containing the impressions of these things, after having been 


. flattened by. half the weight of Mont Blanc. To this figure 
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they had added a name which Monsieur Blainville does not 
approve of, He therefore changes it; and so we have.a new 
genus. . The stone is black and fissile; and therefore, .it. must 
come from, Pappenheim, or Paris, or Antibes, or Antigua, 
whichever of these is in fashion at the time; and so the geology 
is settled... By the by, the fish from Antibes. are. excellent. 
‘They are described from our Philosophical. Transactions; and 
when all is.settled, M. Bainville begins to doubt whether An- 
tibes may not mean Antigua | 
As a specimen of the sufficient reason for making .a genus, 
we shall take the first that turns up on opening the book—An- 
enchelum,.or., Paleorhynchum—'tis all one. All authors had 
dy that.a certain fossil fish found in Switzerland is.an- eel 
of some kind, Scheuchzer had also giyen a figure of the tail, 
‘ mais c’est.reéllement a tort.’ M. Blainville has seen part ofthe 
head, ahd of the.‘ extremité.posterieure;’ whence he concludes, 


that, ityhad a-distinct caudal fin, longer than that of an eel, and 


with fewer rays. The vertebre are also longer, &c,. ‘ Je.n’ai pu;? 
also ‘ decauvrir,aucun indice de membres; en sorte que, quoique 
¢ je n’ai pas du une, compreinte complete de cet animal, je ne 
salanes pas a en faire un genre distinct, que je nommerai, An- 
* enehelum,’,.In the same way, there is to be a Palworhynchum ; 
but because the Jearned author bas only seen a figure.of, the 
fore-part of the specimen, he modestly proposes. that,;.until 
‘ des circonstances plus favorable’ arrive, it is to be Palaorhyn- 
chum § pravisoinement.’ Wethen proceed to an Esox, of whieh 


.he knows nothing more than that it is represented in Knoxr’s . 


lates; and he at once determines that it comes from Pappen- 

eim, because Knorr says nothing about its locality ! The stone 
is black, and that is enough. Thus, the geology is proved as 
well as the locality; and the iththyology is established, pretty 
much in the same way;.because the ‘ forme générale est un 
* peu celle d’un esturgeon, et sapentent il est ‘beaucoup plus 
« probable que c’étoit une espéce de brochet !’ 

We have not the least objection to ransacking the antemun- 
dane earth for bones, be they Palaeothrissums or Paleeotheriums. 
Quite the contrary: We think it perfectly delightful to, learn 
that times are so much improved, that there is no longer any 
fear of being swallowed alive by a Megalonix; and that fishes 
had nothing to do in the golden age, but to eat each other, ;as 
they do now. But Monsieur Blainville should really have con- 
sidered the fitness of things a little, before he allotted heads and 
tails to them, in the dictatorial way he has done. , There is 
more wit in the. title than in the body of Scheuchzer’s work, 


( Querele Piseium), as if he had a presentiment of the Voltas . 
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and the Blainvilles that were to arise f°and wetreally think that 
the fishes. themselves would have good reason to grumble, if a 

ral resurrection of the Paris Museum were to take place. 
A Sprat, it is true; might feel some such ‘gratification us ‘a new 
Irish peer does, at finding himself raised *to’ the rank ‘of~a 
Pakeobalistam; ‘but a Cod would be much -puzzled-to eat his 
dinner, when he found on his shoulders the head’ of a'Diodon, 
with a-mouth just big enough to admit a tobacco-pipe. 

Skipping over much skippable matter, we shall ‘take up Mon- 
sieur Blainville at Monte Bolca, where he appears it’ his“best. 
Not so Volta,—who seems to have had a matvellous delight, tot 
ottly in marvelling himself, but in making others marvel. *Cofirit 
Gazzola had 2 large collection of these fishes; ‘he ‘himself, assist- 
ed by the * Savans’ of Verona, _arny: them. And then'‘¢aiie 
Volta, who christened them with many strange-souhding fiatties. 
Biainvitle next abuses Volta’s ichthyonomy—very properly ;‘arid 
the collection, to justify this abuse, is now in the Paris Museum. 
The people of Italy say that the French plundered’ the Count ; 
and Cuvier writes a letter to say, that they never plundered any 
thing. So much for the history of the collection —But the sub- 
stance of it leads to matter still more weighty. 

Antonio Lazzaro Moro, many years ago, proposed a theory 
of the earth, which all our Hailes, who have ever heard of 
theories of the earth, know to have been the forerunner, of a 
principal part at least, of Dr Hutton’s system. It is very sim« 
ple. Finding that Santorini had been elevated from the sea by 
a volcano, and looking about him at Naples and elsewhere, he 
thought that such an event might have happened there also; 
since nothing else was capable, in his opinion, of explaining the 
phenomena, It was but a step further to elevate all the conti- 
nents from beneath the waters, by actions of an analogous na- 
ture; and thus all the difficulties that relate to the supramarine 
position of bodies originally submarine were solved, without the 
necessity of conjuring up and destroying, ad libitum, oceans 
that must have reached from the earth to the moon. , 

Brocchi, it is true, does not chuse to see this very simple ex- 
oo of the subappenine formation, and prefers bewildering 

imself with the ocean, as usual; as if it was the rule in physics, 
as it is in most geognosies, that wherever there are two modes of 
solving any phenomenon, we are to reject the possible, and 
chuse the impossible solution, For ourselves, we shall stick to 
Lazzaro Moro: and let us see, for a moment, how the facts 
stand. Taking it in a broad view, Italy forms a long ridge, of 
which the Appenine is-the highest part. That cinea is lime- 
stone; the samé as tliat of the Ji ura, we are told; but that is of 
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no moment. Onweach side of this ridge lies a series of strata 
forming hills or plains, as it may happen, consisting, to put it in 
the simplest point of view, of a marly stratum and a sandy stra- 
tum, both of which may be indurated or loose; so that some- 
times there is sandstone, and at others sand. These substances 
do not indeed now cover all Italy: For, to the north, the plains 
of the Po and the Adige interfere on one side, and the sea on 
another; some places have also been overwhelmed or disturbed 
by recent or old volcanoes; and, of others, if rivers have not co- 
vered original land with their depositions, as the Po has done; 
they have washed the superficial strata away. 

Now, in these strata there are marine fossils, such as shells 
end fishes; and there is a peculiarity about these shells which 
is solitary, as far.as ancient marine strata are concerned. The 
animal matter is preserved, and that not only in the shell, but 
often in the very ligament. In the fishes of Monte Bolca, 
which we refer to. the same: origin, the fleshy matter often re- 
mains, although converted to a brown compact substance, some- 
what resembling horn or glue. Moreover, there are skeletons 
of whales and dolphins, and that ofien at considerable eleva- 
tions, entire and undisturbed ; so undisturbed, that shell-fish are 
still adhering to some of the bones, and that many carcases are 
complete. And these also, it must be observed, are often found 
in a loose soil; so loose, that observers have confounded the 
terrestrial alluvia with it. Now, there are no such appearances 
in any of the ancient strata: if we find whales or other marine 
bodies presenting analogous appearances, it is only in marine 
estuaries. No commotion of the sea, deluge or inundation, 
could have deposited any one of these fossil substances as we 
now find them, at elevations sometimes of a thousand feet and 
upwards, They have not been transported therefore, but are 
lying in the soils on which they died; and the lower parts, at 
least, of the subappennine alluvial soils, whether rocky or solid, 
are the bottom of that part of the Mediterranean which once 
covered the shores of Italy. 

It is quite as easy, we admit, to talk of the sea rising up to 
the top of the Appennine, as to the top of the Andes or Tene- 
riffe; and if it chose to go there long after the present conti- 
nents were arranged, for the purpose of leaving on them a few 
square yardsjof the newest floetz trap formation, it might as well 
have deposited whales where Hannibal afterwards left elephants. 
But it would be convenient to know what was going on at the 
same time in the Black Sea, or the Red Sea, or the ocean— 
what Spain, and Corsica, and Greece, and Asia Minor, and 
Africa, were doing,—and why there is nothing in all these lands 
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that bears the least resemblance to the subappenine strata of 
Italy. ‘The true solution is as plain as possible. We will take 
the words of Lazzaro Moro and Dr Hutton for a thousand 
pounds. 

We are quite aware, however, that it will be objected to us 
that this solution is impossible, unless the sea bred elephants 
and buffaloes, as well as whales and dolphins. Now, we know 
well enough that there are terrestrial remains found in the same 
country, and in the same places. But we know also, that these 
are just as independent of each other as the gentlemen that are, 
or were, buried in the Calton-Hill, are of the floetz trap forma- 
tion, to which they’are gathered. Where else could the ter- 
restrial alluvia and the terrestrial remains lie but upon the sub-- 
strata, be these rocky or alluvial? ‘The fact is, that these most 
distinct classes of fossil substances are never intermixed, except 
casually, from the effects of rivers, or of earthquakes and vol- 
canoes; and that there are no facts that stand in the way of our. 
hypothesis. 

And now, perhaps; we may profit a little by seeing what is 
the fact about Monte. Bolea. We already mentioned the pre- 
servation of the fleshy matter of these fishes, or ichthyolites, as 
our author calls them; and must now add, that) they lie in an 
indurated marl, or marl slate. It is also important to remark, 


’ that though there are many’ beds of this substance, the speci- 


mens are confined to one; that they are all lying on their sides 
undisturbed, as far as relates to the stratum ; but that the strata 
themselves are broken to pieces, and lie against the side of the 
hill. ‘To ask how they became imbedded in the marl, we have 
only to look at Iceland, where, at this day; in St Peters fiord, 
there are fishes in the act of being preserved in the mud, which 
becomes indurated round them in time. As to their elevation 
from the bottom of the sea, if that is not rendered probable, or 
rather certain, by the general theory of Italy which we have just 
given, and by the peculiar manner in which these strata lie in 
Monte Bolca, we despair of ever seeing any thing proved in 
geology; and are of opinion, that the sooner it is abandoned 
the better. 

If we are right so far, all the fishes of this place should be- 
long to the Mediterranean. We do not mean to say, that 
every individual can be traced to an existing spe@iés, because 
we think that many have disappeared from this seas just as the 
whales have certainly done, and as many land anima!s are un- 
questionably extinct, in regions where they once abounded. 
But we must inquire what the geologists think. 

Signor Volta imagines, that he has distinguished one hundred 
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and five species., Twenty-seven of these, he says, are European 
sea-fish, thirty-nine are Asiatic, three belong to Africa, eighteen 
to South Ameri¢a, and eleven to North America ; besides which, 
there, are seven: fresh-water species, Italian we presume. “We 
cannot help.adnnring that total want of compunction in the iid 
of Doctor, Seraphino Volta, which could collect a congress ‘of 
tishes.at Verona, from alt parts of the world, for no dther appd- 
‘rent, purpose than to be blown up by an Halian yoleano, ahd 
baked into dirt-pyes for Count Gazzola’s collection: , But’ this 
is,.in, uth. half e battle. There would be, no merit in géo- 
logy if it was intelligible. There must be something: to marvel 
at, and, to. write books about—some paradox to give scape td. Th- 
genuity-7some startling asseveration, to show ‘how. little ‘belief 
has.to do with evidence | For once, however, we must follow 
a more yulgar course, and try to discover how far the descrip- 
tions and characters of the fishes themselves support our theory. 
And here we really are much indebted to Mons. Blainville, 
who, without any theory to serve, has gone pretty near to show, 
that all the species that-are sufficiently distinct to be intélligible, 
are truly, marine and Mediterranean fishes. We have véry Tit- 
tle doubt that better specimens would have proved this far more 
completely... We shall not, however, crowd our pages with these 
picces of ichthyological criticism, because we fear that not one 


reader, ip, thousand would understand them. They are credi- ¢ 


table.to tlie author’s acuteness and good sensé, of which, from 
the rest of his book, we had very much doubted ; and those who 
may have a specific interest in this question, will do well to ex- 
amine the memoir, itself,. We may merely mention heré, that 
he has, without ceremony, reduced the list to about ninety; and 
we question much whether ten or twenty more might not be 
struck off, with advantage, and whether the our new genus 
which he has, attempted ‘to establish, the Palewobalistum, might 
not,go into the Balistes. Every genus, we may add,'is marine ; 
and eyery genus is found in the Mediterranean, whether all the 
species be now known there or not. There are about forty 
tolerably well. determined, and four or five that may be con- 
sidered doubtful, ™ 
At Oeningen, there is a deposite of fossil fishes which Mr 
Blainville thinks is. fresh-water formation, analogous to that 
of the:c ted Basin of Paris. ‘The exact place in question 
lies.on the; right bank of the Rhine, where it issues from the 
Lake of Constance ; on the side of a hill called the Schienerberg, 
and at an elevation of about five hundred feet above the pre- 
sent level of the lake, The rock is a grey or whitish shale, or 
schistese marl, since it contains both calcareous and argillaceous 
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earths ; it is fetid, or bituminous, as it is commonly called; and, 
besides these fossil fish, it contains numerous fragments of ve~ 
etables. ‘This latter fact, we hold, decides tht quéstion respect- 
ing: the fresh-water origin of this marl, ‘as mach us' the vegeta- 
bles in our.coal strata do for them, or as the land’ quad sdo 
for the Paris basin. The fishes, therefore, miust' ‘be freshwater 
species, or, to speak more correctly, they mitist hive fived it fresh 
water; because it is consistent with al gevlogical’ exptrittice, 
that the Lake of Constance should have subsided ‘fivé! hiinded 
feet by the lowering of the bed of the Rhine, and “édhsistent 
with none, that the ocean should have been ‘more 'thait' # thou- 
sand feet higher than it is at present. Sart cab ndes., 

M. Blainville, who, we doubt not, would have ilMistratedt the 
nature of these fishes as successfully as he ‘has dope’ that.oF ‘the 
ichthyolites of Monte Boléa, has unfortunately had Tittle’ éppor- 
tunity, of studying them. He finds, however,’ three ‘Spettey’ of 
carp (Cyprinus) and the common pike. | Saussuré ‘ahd ‘Bavater 
between them, have made far other work ofit—by finding,’ as 
we:think, twenty-nine species, out of which’ six ‘are ‘marine, ‘In- 
cluding the herring and the dab. We have 'tittle“ddubt ‘thet 
their ichthyology is all wrong; but can excuse'thetr geological 
errors, because the existence of fresh-water déposites had? not 
then been suspected. Saussure, in another place, followin 
Darluc partly, has, in the same way, described ‘x’ numberof 
marine .species at Aix, where it has been Concluded that’ the 
strata belong also to fresh water. It is probable’ that these are 
equally ichthyological errors, 

But at Glaris we find the same. thing in somewhat’ A more 
difficult. shape; and here M. Blainville, who had decided: for 
the Iand before, now decides for the sea. We doubt’ if “his 
ichthyology is here worth much. We are very sure’ that’ his 
geology is worth nothing, here or any where else; and thit'the 
marine character of the strata of the Plattenberg ‘in question, 
will not be proved by his giving them the name of Gratwacke 
schiefer, or Phyllade paillesée either. “Haller ‘saysthat these 
rocks contain ferns; if this be so, which we aré notin the least 
inclined to doubt, the point is determined; becausé férns can- 
notlive in the sea; whereas, if we have not made a great mistake, 
marine fish might live in rivers or lakes—allowing’ nothing in 
this case for the blunders of the ichthyologists. “4 

In'the first place, if those ages in which the! of Oenin- 
gen, or Glaris, or Pappenheim, lived, supplied® es resem- 
bling the salmon, or the lamprey, or the stargéon in theit habits, 
how could it be determined whether they were matine or fresh- 
water animals? These that are found in the earth niay have 
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been of the same accommodating habits;—though to be sure 
we cannot speak with the same assurance of them, as if we en- 
joyed the pleasure of daily catching and eating their posterity. 
In truth, we may say as much of all the migratory fishes; for, 
how are they to be classed in this geological division? Nor 
is that a very small number—though a few must serve our pur- 
pose; as we have no time to ransack books of natural his- 
tory, and can only take what comes uppermost. Such are, be- 
sides those we have just named, the grey salmon, the quiniad 
(salmo lavaretus), the salmo migratorius, the smelt, the lam- 

rey, the eel, the cottus quadricornis, and the stickle-back. 
Without being absolutely migratory, at least for the purpose of 
spawning, many other fish enter rivers,—such as the torsk, the 
conger, the shad, the sprat, the plaise, and the mullet. Even 
a whale has been taken in the Thames, to the infinite delight 
and instruction of the inhabitants of Cockayne. 

Here then is a list of marine fish that are likely enough to 
die, and be buried occasionally in fresh-water formations. But 
this is not all. The mackarel, the flounder, the gadus bar- 
batus, the gadus tricirratus, and the common cod, seem fully as 
well pleased to be in fresh water as in salt, provided they can 
get any thing to eat; marking, in them, a soundness of judg- 
ment superior to that of the Geologists, who determine for them 
where they ought to live. Tobe sure, it may be said, they 
can get out again whenever they please; but the plaise and the 
mullet have been locked up in ponds, and have gone on breed- 
ing for generations, with an utter defiance of all geological for- 
mations and theories. M. Blainville lays a great deal of stress 
on his genus Clupea, as if it must needs be marine. Let us see 
how that matter stands, Wehave just now said, that the sprat 
and the shad, which are two species of it, come into the fresh 
waters; and there infact they abide till they have some good 
reason for leaving it; a great number of them at least staying, 
most unwisely, long enough to be caught and eaten. Be- 
sides which, we have the best authority to prove, that the her- 
ring, another clupea, frequents the Potowmack, the Hudson, 
the Elk, and the Delaware rivers. So far indeed is this fact 
received by personages who are not geologists, that a very in- 
telligent German naturalist and economist, whose name_has 
escaped us, has proposed to naturalize the herring to the fresh 
waters of ountry by force, as was done by the plaise in the 
ponds of East Frieseland. . 

As to the matter of whales again, the delphinus leucas as- 
cends the Hudson, and many other American rivers, for ‘some 
hundreds of miles from the sea, which is its proper place. Se 
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much is this a steady occurrence, that there is a fishery of this 
animal, called commonly the White Whale, in one of the rivers 
in the territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company. This was the 
whale that made Hearne first, and Mackenzie afterwards, fancy 
that they had arrived at the sea, because they saw it blowing; 
and thus was the north coast of America laid down, for the 
amusement, if not the instruction, of geographers. Some day 
will arrive when the progeny of the Geologists that are now hatch- 
ing in the Universities of Columbia, will dig holes in the allu- 
vial soils, or the clays and shales of this region, in the fresh- 
water formations of the Coppermine and the Red River; and 
when they shall wonder at some fin, or vertebra, and erecta 
new: fresh-water genus by the name of Paleo-thauma or Mega- 
thauma. 

But this confusion of habits as to salt and fresh water in 
fishes, is fully more remarkable in Northern Asia, than even 
in the instances we have quoted. We think it particularly 
necessary to pope out this case; because, if there is any thing 
respecting which geologists have troubled themselves and the 
world at large in the matter of alluvial organic fossils, it is the 
intermixture, or the approximation, of the bones of the ele- 
phants and rhinoceroses of Siberia to these remains, which 
they have thought fit to consider as marine. In this business, 
De Luc shines preeminent; having contrived so many deluges, 
and such renovations of sea and land, and elephants, and fo- 
rests, and oysters, that we may hug ourselves in having any land 
at all left to stand on. 

As, in this affair, we go by the authority of Pallas, we are 
on safe ground. We need not tell our readers that the Cas- 
pian Sea is salt; and thus, as far as relates to its fishes, they 
are, guoad hoc, marine. Now, this inland sea is inhabited by 
many species which, with us in Europe, are all fresh-water fish. 
And that this is not a matter of compulsion, but choice, is 
proved by the same naturalist ; who, having no theory to serve, 
as we have, may be relied on. A few wander into the Wolga 
and back again, just as they might migrate from the Downs to 
Gravesend ; but the greater number remain entirely in the salt 
water. Our pike is one of these last, as are our crucian, roach, 
bleak, and bream; and the others, for which we must give Lin- 
nzan names, having no oe ones + hand, are.of. the same 
genus as our carp; being the Cyprinus idus, C, nasus, C. aspius, 
and C. tng 7 a - . 

Now, we may ask the Geologists, what the conclusions are 
that must be drawn from all this? It is impossible that any 
ichthyologist can decide exclusively respecting the habitation of 
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a fossil fish from, its characters, since there is no character what- 
ever in the,anatomy,of,a fish capable of forming such a dis- 
tinction. 4 s)e"-1 19 to ove 
But the Geologists have ather objections and difficulties. ae 
find that a, certain clay at Sheppey, which’ they chiuse! to-enll 
the Plastic, Clay Formation, out of compliment) to: our French 
neighbours, contains marine bodies, indisputably 'so we beliéve, 
such .as, fragments.of fishes’ and shells.. They also find that it 
contains,certnin, durable parts of vegetables, sue as: niits,—five 
hundred fruits, says some one. Here then is a: miracle; or 
something (nite.as good; a thing to be disputed about, and 
ane at; formation which’ is both terrestriat and» marine 
at; Uye.same time. Now, imall this, there is no difficulty to ts 
who.are.nat; geologists, or we mistake the matter: wofully. 
Sheppey <s still, what it once was far morc decidedly, the mari- 
time estuary of the Thames and the Medway, one or both. 
Admitting, that the plastic clay formation weré eveh beneath 
the,.chalk, instead of above: it, and that’ the miafine ‘remains 
were as ancient as the creation; these rivers may, or must, have 
flowed on'and through it. On that clay, the Thames and ‘the 
Medway.left their mud sand their nuts: they might have even 
left,the skull,of King Lud ;,and we should be glad to findia 
geologist who will tell us the necessary differences between the 
one mud and the other,;--the clay of the rivers and the plastic 
clay,, when they are not) only in mere contact, but xbsoldtely 
intermixed. | bre 2d 
But\toireturn to opr fish. There is just the samessort: of 
dogma, ahd ,worse, going about shel/s marine and nom marine. 
It is impossible to distinguish them ‘by any natural or/cbiicho- 
logical, characters. ‘The: fresh-water shells are’ delicate | and 
thin,|.says;one'; but the: river-muscle, the myapictorum; ‘is 
thicker. and, stronger than the sea-muscle.\ Sca- shells, ‘again, 
are said to bé thick and.coarse ; whereas there are ‘pinna:, pa- 
tell, and-pectines, which the wind can blow away like chaff, 
and,| which: the» light: almost shines through: The swimniiing 
argonauta, the Nautilus of Pope, is one of the most tender ‘and 
fragile of shells—-and ‘so of: hundreds more, What is to’ the 
_ same purpose in another way; they seem, not only generally, 
but even,as-individuals, fully as indifferent to the quality of: the 
water.as(their neighbours the) fish.» If it:were ‘not. so;' what 
would sof all the: green: fat’ of the Colchester oysters ? 
Our muscles-and periwincles plainly care not whether the water 
about their ears is fresh or salt; and indeed the former have 
wit enough to quit the sea, and crowd round the mouth of any 
stream they can find; having discovered, doubtless, that earth- 
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worms and such small geer are: ver eating. But we «re 
weary of) proving what wants no‘ farther proof; and shall take 
leave of our friends the marine and fresh-water men, ‘by re- 
minding them ‘that, in the Galf ‘of’ Livonia, ‘all sorts of shtell- 
fishes, fresh and salt, belonging to Teltina, Cyclas, Venus; Unio, 
Cardium, Anodon, &c. live in the utmost harmony together. 

A word: or two now for the Gastrologists, ‘before we' quit this 
subject!) As far as Our own particular tasté goes; we’ thitik that 
nearly.-all the \sea-fish are very good’ eating,’ and’ that! thrée- 
fourtiis:of the fresh-water ones are abominable. We propdse, 
therefore, td turn them out of their tenements, arid Bh’ ‘in 
cod and turbots to'eat up the roach ‘and the gudgeons, iid, 
when they are well fed, then to eat then ourselves.” Sir Wil- 
liam Curtis has expressed his approbation of this prvject wartrii- 
ly, —little caring how it may puzzle future gedlog sts to find fos- 
sil surmullets in Etrick Forest, or john ‘doreys petrified i'n 
horsepond on Hampstead Common. We really think’ thut ‘his 
Grace the Duke of Montrose would make a govd ‘exchanye’in 
dredging oysters in Loch- Lomond instead of stitiking ‘muscles ; 
and that our summer tourists, who wander about with'a basket 
on the back and a rod in the hand; would be fully as'welt a- 
mused at dinner-time in contemplating the display ofa pair of 
twinisoles, or the ample rotundity of a well-grown cod; us itt 
grumbling over a scanty dish of powans.’ vt 

‘We are surely as little obliged ‘to stop: our improventents at 

ducks and geese, and turkeys and pintados, as the Tartit's at 
horsey: and the Otsheitians at dogs. If the smelt and the cod 
chuse to come into ourvrivers and Jakes'when they please, ‘why 
should we not keep them’ in when we please ? é 
dt is:ssomewhat easier to hedge in’ a edd than 'a cuckoo. In 
sober earnest, for it is dangerous jesting with the’ ‘stomach, we 
world say to the gastronomers, Try, ‘and do not tell us’ that a 
turbot willmot live in Loch-Tay till:you Aave wied.' ‘There ean 
be but three reasons why a fish should not live in fresh’ water a's 
well asin salt. Either be cannot breathe; ‘or! cannot ‘hatch ‘his 
young,or can find: nothing to eat.| Now, as to the. ‘first, it is 
plain; that: he who can breathe im a river ora lake “for a ‘day, 
may: do:so all his life; and wheretwenty'do that, twenty more 
may, and twenty more toithems: So mach: for the respiratory 
functions... As to the! young, that is a matter which’ 'scems a 
good deal to depend on soil, or the nature of theiertom.' The 
eggs must be hatchable; and the young,’ whem excluded, must 
find something to eat. That cannot be' much anywhere ; and a 
young cod is as likely to ‘do well as a young pike; or somewhat 

etter. So imuch for the function of reproduction. But, not 
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to speculate in possibilities, the fact is so in the mullet and the 
plaise, by human force, and in the flounder by choice. In the 
Caspian Sea, only reversing the proposition, it is the same with 
the pike, and the whole breed of carps that we already named. 

As to the function of eating, we see no very good reason why 
a smelt should be worse off than a par, or a whiting than a 
trout. Besides, oe live on each other. The more fish, the 


-more food. The lady of the cod lays six millions of eggs, and, 


out of this somewhat large family, does not probably rear sixty. 
Hence there are five millions nine hundred and ninety-nine 
thousand and forty codlings of all ages for the general supply 
of the market; and, of the remainder, we catch and eat as 
many as we can ourselves, But we are wandering wide of M. 
Blainville; though we flatter ourselves that our discovery, which 
we do not despair of seeing carried into effect immediately, will 
prove more valuable than all his, in proportion as a fine turbot 
with lobster sauce is better than all the ichthyolites of Glaris, 
and Pappenheim, and Monte Bolcato boot. We are confident 
that M. Blainville himself will think so, if his stomach is as 
French as his geology; and can only regret that it was not 
made in time to save the life of the unfortunate Deville. 

We had got thus far in our lucubrations for the improvement 
of Highland lakes, no very valuable property at present, and 
for increasing the value of canal shares throughout the country, 
when we received a letter from the Board of Fisheries, to whom 
we had proposed taking out a joint patent, telling us that it was 
all theory—a very favourite term used for designating those who 
reason in one manner, by those who reason sometimes without 
knowing it, in another. Now, if there is any thing that can 
be called practice, it is the evidence which we have brought 
forward in support of our invention. But, that we may help 
them to guess what a theory is, we would beg leave to suggest, 
that all fresh-water fish did once most probably live in salt-water 
first, and that the present distinction is accidental. When the 
sea covered the land, which every body believes, Wernerian 
or Huttonian, although they explain the matter in different 
ways, there was no fresh water at all, and consequently no fresh- 
water fish. .But, at last, the sea left the land, or the land left 
the sea; and as the rains rained, and the river St Lawrence ran 
thundering down Niagara, Lake Ontario and Lake Superior 
became ad while the Caspian and the Aral, having no 
water to sparé;! except to the sky, continue petty oceans to this 
day. Our theory, in short, for we need not trouble these wor- 
thy personages with spinning it out any longer, leads to the 
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same conclusions as our practice, but by a geological and a 
somewhat different road. 

If the Gastrologists will nevertheless not lay these things to 
heart, we hope that the Geologists will not scorn all that we 
have thus been trying to teach them. If we are to have fresh- 
water formations and marine formations, and be thus compelled 
to go to school again (for these things had not been heard of 
when we first began our career), let it be for something: Let 
us understand what it is that we are to believe, and why we are 
to believe it. We consider Zoology and Geology:to be two 
distinct pursuits; and aremot to be dazzled out of our geologi- 
cal senses by Blainville, or Cuvier, or Lacttarck. ot is very 

leasant to know that such things as they treat of are and have 
ons but we never did, and never will admit, that the whole 
science of Geology is contained in M. Cuvier’s Preface. l'un- 
damentally, these studies belong to Natural History, and they 
are worthy the pursuit of naturalists. ‘They are, in.a narrower 
sense, departments of Geology, but they do not constitute the 
whole of the science. As evidence respecting the origin, the 
relations, or the relative antiquity of particular strata, they are 
occasionally of considerable value. We consider this science 
as much indebted to the pursuits and the pursuers of Zoology, 
and shall always hail their labours with pleasure—olten receive 
from them instruction. 

Our notions of geological science, however, are, we must own, 
somewhat different from M. Cuvier’s; and we select him for the 
observation, because there is a dangerous weight in his name— 
dangerous, at least, when in the wrong scale. The very name 
of a geological theory, he says, excites a smile—something 
more; but we will not translate his strange expression, because 
we hope that he has learnt to be ashamed of it. “Well: might 
they be matters for jesting, if they were like that with which he 
has favoured us in his Preface. But the science of. Geology is 
neither limited to the Basin of Paris, nor to the study of cockle- 
shells. It is one which yields not, either in difliculty-or dignity, 
to any department of Natural. History. In the extent and 
einbtoue of its range, when properly viewed, it associates it- 
self with the great system of the universe. In our Solar. sys- 
tem, it proves that which cannot be deduced from any kind of 
astronomical reasoning. We will not endure, therefore, to see 
it debased, or to submit it to those whose viewsytake no. higher 
flight than the wing of their own Ornithocephalus—whose che- 
mistry is confined to a drop of muriatic acid, and to whom the 
siphunculus of a belemnite is matter for quarto volumes. Let 
the conchologists, the ichthyologists, the palzologists of all 
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kinds, flourish away as they may—flourish and fade: Geology, 
like Mont Blanc, will litt its head far beyond the, region of 
oysters and ammonites, whien these shall have been consigned 
to their proper places'in those long catalogues of hard names 
which arethe delight, and study of the wibes that now, ¢ blacken 
all the way,’ - 

We-shall be very glad, however, to see M. Blainyille again, 
well castigated—by himself, we mean,—and with figures, en tazlle 
douce ; tor without that, it appears to us he may write for .eyer 
with Jittle ehanee|of being either believed or understood, , We 
should hot say this, if we did not believe him fully capable, of 
doing |what he certainly has not yet done. A good deal more 
of geology, than he possesses is indispensable; and. if, with that, 
he will only neasop.as he has done against Volta—(a little better 
even! wonld ido no, harm)——he cannot fail to make himself:a 
name Which we shall, be among the first to immortalize, Until 
he has. dene,that, Jet him net determine whether a fragment of 
stained slate belonged toa Palworynchum, or a Palecobalistum, 
without following the; example,,of the Noman emperor, and 
sunmmening @ proper senate! to sit upon the fish. 
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t bas: been, observed by Mr Hume, that there is, in human 
affairs, an, extreme. point of depression, from which the 
naturally begin to\ascend.in an opposite direction. We thin 
this observation must soon be verified in the case of Ireland. The 
excess of misery in.which the people of that unfortunate, countr 
are now involved, the magnitude of their numbers, and ;their 
growing, fiercemess.and desperation, will,,at. no distant peniod, 
compel that attention to be paid, to.their claims for a S aleeds 
of grievances, which.has..been. so long denied to the calls of 
justice) and. humanity. . Ever since the era of the Conquest, 
Ireland has, a)few short wiervals only excepted, been sub- 
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jected to a military regime. Laws of the most. revolting 
and '‘saiiguinary’ ‘deseription have been ‘enacted’ and rigo- 
rously ‘enforced. Instead of investigating’ and ‘removing the 
causes of ‘disorder,’ the rulers of Ireland~ have generally con- 
tented themselves with endeavouring to suppress thearby force. 
The gibbet and the bayonet—those sovereign and infallible 
specifics’ of ‘weak and vindictive’ legislators-+have' been) kept 
in? state of incessant’ ‘aetivity, and the-whole country: has been 
outraged ‘end’ disgraced by the ceaseless’ recurrence ‘of bloody 
arid barbarotis execations. But has this harsh treatmetit' cradi- 
cated,’ or'at all asstiaged, the evil passions of the people? ‘Has it 
ninde them orderly, industrious, and submissive ?):! Let the late 
insurrection acts, and the inhuman atrocities‘ now ‘perpetrating 
in’ Limerick and theadjoining counties, answer these! questions. 
Oppression and misgovernment are not the means by ' which’ the 
tranquillity of any country can be secured. Pewceand ‘pros- 
perity' do not spring from the sword. ‘The expetience of more 
than four hundred’ years ‘must ‘surely convinee ‘every reason- 
able person,’ that the system'on which the government ‘of Ire- 
land has been, and still is conducted, is radically vicious ‘and un- 
sound. During the whole of that period, murder has followed 
murder, and insurrection has succeeded to insurrection, in one 
continuous and uninterrupted series. There,are no ,yerdant 
spots—no oases—in this moral waste... Whenevet the striiggle 
between oppression and revenge has ceased; the rival parties have 
employed the treacherous and delusive tranquillity that followed 
to whet their angry feelings and passions, and have never failed 
to rash with new fury;into their unnatural and parricidal, con- 
test. The incentives to crime have been. suffered to gather 
strength and luxuriance—to scatter their seeds and spread their 
roots on all sides; and crime has, in consequence, ‘become more 
prevalent than ever. Oppression produced outrage ; and outrage 
was alleged as a sufficient-reason for increasing the ‘severity of 
the Jaw. This, again, occasioned fresh outrages, and gave to 
revenge a deeper and a deadlier dye. Whiteboys; Oak-boys, 
Steel-boys, Peep-of-day-boys, Carders, Caravats,:“Phrashers, 
Ribbonmen, &c. &e. have all been‘ guilty of the very sdine ex- 
cesses that are now perpetrating,’ and, ‘without deterving others 
by their fate, have each, in: succession, 'éxpiated’ theit “crimes 
on the’ scaffold ! wOWOWIE WON 

Is this system never to have an end? Are notthe numberless 
victims that have been sacrificed—are not cenftities of National 
degradation, distraction and civil war-enomsh to “eorvitice the 
Parliament of England that coercion, that mere’ brute force, is 
not the means by which the tranquillity of Iteland ‘ean be esta- 
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blished on a solid basis? The Irish are not gratuitous ruffians. 
There is nothing either incurably bad or vicious in their cha- 
racter—they have the same feelings and affections as the people 
of England.  It.is the circumstances in which they are placed— 
their squalid and abject poverty—their gross ignorance, and the 
violence that has been done to their rights, feelings, prejudices 
and opinions, that have rendered them cruel, savage, and vin- 
dictive.. The enemies of Ireland do not pretend to say that 
the present discontents have originated in political motives. 
Catholic and Protestant, Whig and Tory, seem to have been 
equally the object of popular vengeance. The present is, in 
fact, .a real bellum servile—an insurrection of an oppressed 
and starving peasantry against police-officers, Jandlords, middle- 
men, Orangemen and tithe-proctors—against all, in a word, 
whom.they consider as their oppressors. The wrongs and the 
privations to which. they have been exposed, have driven them 
to despair; and, in their. fury, they have apparently resolv+ 
ed to wreak, their vengeance, without distinction, on the upper 
classes, and, if possible, to reduceshigh and’ low to one com- 
mon level of -wretchedness. Is it not high time that a ra- 
dical change should be made in a system of government, un- 
der which.so monstrous a state of things has attained to a bale- 
ful maturity ?.. When we look at the condition in which Ire- 
land is now placed, are we not entitled to say, that the period 
has arrived when a serious and deliberate inquiry must be insti- 
tuted into:the real causes of the multiplied outrages and ag- 
gressians of which she is, and has been, so long the theatre, 
and that a vigorous and-.persevering effort must be made to 
remove them? ‘This is no longer a matter of choice, or of 
expediency, but of necessity! So long as Ireland was only 
occupied by a million, or a. million and a half of starving 
wretches, it was a comparatively easy task to hold them in ser- 
vitude, and to force them to submit to injustice. But, thanks 
to the Potatoe and the Cottage system, Ireland contains at this 
moment nearly seven millions of inhabitants, of which, at the 
very least, siz millions are in a state of helotism and extreme 
destitution! And can any man, out of the precincts of the 
Dublin Corporation, think that any number of troops which 
this country can afford to send to Ireland, should be able con- 
stantly to retain such a mighty and rapidly increasing mass of 
discontent and disaffection in unwilling subjection? ‘The idea 
is utterly visionary and ridiculous. Although we were now in 
possession of the countless millions we have expended in up- 
holding and securing the power of the Bourbons, the Pope, 
and the Grand Seignior, we should not be able to main- 
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tain a garrison in every village in Ireland; nor would the 
dominion of that country, though it’ were a thousand times 
richer, and more fertile than it really is, be worth preserving 
on such terms. But if we continue our present system, no- 
thing less than this will be sufficient to secure our ascend- 
ancy. And, therefore, if we are really desirous of preser- 
ving the connexion between the two countries, we must en- 
deavour to render it, what it has never hitherto been, produc- 
tive of advantage to Ireland. The Irish people—not the priests, 
corporators, and middlemen—but the people, that is, the cottiers 
and occupiers of mud-cottages and cabins, must be taught to feel 
that they have a stake in the hedge, and that it is their interest to 
respect the laws, and to’support the institutions and government 
of the country. Until this be done, we shall look in vain 
either for tranquillity or improvement in Ireland. White-boy 
acts and Insurrection acts may repress disorder for a ‘time; 
but they do not touch the causes whence it springs, and ‘re- 
ally serve only to give a darker shade of atrocity to the’ out- 
rages which they alternately put down and provoke. 

It is not easy to write dispassionately on such a subject :— 
But our warmth, on the present occasion, certainly is not rein- 
foreed by any party or factious feeling. This is a question far 
beyond the little hostilities of 'Whig and Tory; and possesses 
an interest which must, in all good minds, extinguish and efface 
the distinctions of Ministry and Opposition. ‘The misgovern- 
ment and consequent misery of Ireland is chargeable, not upon 
the present Minister, but upon the English nation generally, 
and upon all the statesmen, of every persuasion, who have ad- 
ministered its affairs for the last two ‘centuries. We entreat, 
then, that no one may shut his ears to our representations, un- 
der an impression that they are in any degree’ distorted or ag- 
gravated by party feelings. They are addressed, with all ima- 
ginable earnestness and humility, to men of sense and influence 
of all parties, and chiefly to those who have most power to give 
effect to our suggestions. If the Ministers would but listen to 
them, we should have no objection that their reign should be 
immortal; and, as we shall refer for our facts, in a great mea- 
sure, to ministerial and official authorities, we shall endeavour 
so to word our observations, as to avoid revolting any of those 
without whose cooperation we are aware that no speedy or effi- 
cient redress is to be expected. 

It would require a large volume to trace and point out the 
precise influence and effect of the various causes which have 
conspired to sink the people of Ireland to that extreme of po- 
verty and wretchedness to which they have arrived, and which 
have rendered that country a vast arena for the display of the 
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most implacable animosities, and of the most brutal and sangui- 
nary atrocities, But, in an article like this, we can do no more 
than state what we conceive to be the leading causes of this un- 
exampled distress and irritation, and the remedies which appear 
most necessary and indispensable to promote the return to a bet- 
ter state of ye Leaving, therefore, the discussion of the 
lesser grievances, and the details of many subordinate reme- 
dial measures, to another opportunity, we shall now proceed to 
offer a few remarks on the grand subjects of Catholic Emancj- 
ation,—Church Establishment and /Tithes,—Government and 
agistracy,— Education,—Revenue Laws, and—Population. 
In the discussion of these topics, we flatter ourselves we shall be 
able to discover both the causes which have counteracted and 
prevented the prosperity of Ireland, and the means by which it 
may yet be restored, 

L Catholic Emancipation.—There can be no question, we 
think, that the master grievance which has depressed Ireland, 
and the great source from which the rest have been derived, is to 
be found in the circumstance of the government of that country 
having been hitherto vested in, and administered for the par- 
ticular advantage of, a small minority of her inhabitants. The 
avenues to power and emolument have been always shut against 
the great majority of the people of Ireland. They have been 
forced to support the burden of an extravagant and corrupt 
government, but they have not been permitted to exercise its 
functions, or even to enjoy its protection. ‘ The government 
* of Ireland,’ said Mr Grant, in a speech that did equal ho- 
nour to his head and heart, ‘ had never sympathized with the 
* people: It had been supported by foreign force or foreign 
¢ feuds It had not been thrown on its own resources. There 
‘ was a tendency in all governments,’ added the Right.Ho- 
nourable Gentleman, ‘ ‘to adapt themselves to the wants and 
* wishes of the people; but, from the time of Henry II. up to 
‘ 1782—(why not 1522 ?)—there was not a month in which the 
* government of Ircland could have stood without foreign aid.’ * 
Previously to the Reformation, the English settlers, or those 
within the pale, alone enjoyed power and authority. The 
mere Irish, as every body knows, were held and reputed 
aliens, or rather enemies to the Crown of England, insomuch, 
that it was adjudged no felony to kill an Irishman in time of 
peace! + Since the Reformation, and more especially since 


* The Right Honourable Charles Grant's Speech on Sir John 
Newport's motion, 29th April 1822, 

¢ Davies's Historical Tracts, p. 77. Edit. Dublin, 1787. 
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the breach of the artigles agreed ‘upon at Limerick between 
the Catholic adherents of James II. and William III. all the 
influence of Government has been engrossed by the Protes- 
tants. Statute after statute was assed, for the avowed pur- 
pose of preventing the growth of Popery, but with the real in- 
tention of rooting out and suppressing that religion, “The Ca- 
tholics were in consequence reduced to the lowest possible state 
of degradation. * The laws made in this kingdom against Pa- 
pists,” said Mr Burke, ¢ were as bloody as any of thosé Which 
‘had been enacted by the Popish Princes and’ States’s'‘atid, 
¢ where those laws were not bloody, they were worse; they 
* were slow, cruel, outrageous in their nature, and ‘kept men 
¢ alive, only to insult, in their persons, every one of the rights 
‘ and feelings of humanity.’ This picture is not overcharged. 
Until the latter part of the reign of George ITT., ‘no Catholic, 
although the persons professing that religion comprisé Fipe: six'ths 
of the entire population of Ireland, was permitted to carry arms 
in his own defence—to acquire property in land—to lend mo- 
ney on mortgage—to vote in the election of members'of Par- 
lizment—to act as guardian to his own children—oy to have 
the least share in the management of the county or parochial 
affairs of the district to which he belonged:! ‘Is it possible to 
refider slavery more galling and intolerable ? m 
This infamous and detestable code has since been’ greatly 
modified ; but a good deal that is positively oppressive, and 
much that is irritating and vexatious, still remains. In fact, we 
have either gone too far in the way of concession to the Catho- 
lies—which even Mr Ellis does not allege—or we have not gone 
far enough. Either we ought to have withheld the greater 
part of the rights we have conceded to them, or we ought 
to grant them the few that are still withheld. Bigotry might 
find out some miserable pretext for retaining the Catholics in a 
state of perpetual helotism, and depriving them of all ‘politi- 
cal privileges whatever; but having conceded those that are 
most important—having raised the Catholics from the state of 
abject depression into which they were sunk—having put wea- 
pons into their hands, and given them power and’ influence 
which ‘cannot be resumed, why should we labour to destroy the 
value of the gift ?>—why should we still hold the Catholics up as 
objects of distrust and suspicion ?—why, in a word, should we 
endeavour to perpetuate and embalm all the odious prejudices 
to which the penal code gave rise, by withholding the few re- 
maining privileges from the exercise of which the Catholics are 
still debarred ? What we have already given up was valuable— 
what we now withhold is comparatively worthless. And the evil 
VOL, XXXVI, NO. 73, L 2 
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consists, not in the intrinsic worth of the privileges which are 
denied to the Catholics, but in the feelings of insolent superio- 
rity on the one side, and of debasement and degradation on the 
other, which that denial generates and keeps alive. It has been 
contended, that the exclusion of the Catholics from the Legis- 
lature and the Bench, and from Corporations and other situa- 
tions of power and emolument, is not felt as a grievance, except 
by a few individuals! But nothing can be more erroneous than 
this idea. The meanest Catholic in Ireland knows that he is 
excluded from rights which Protestants possess—that he occu- 
pies a lower place in society. He knows that the penal code is 
not abolished ; and he does not stop to calculate the precise 
value of the partial repeal. The Catholics, to a man, believe 
that the laws oppress them and favour the Protestants. They 
consider the restraints under which they labour, as badges of 
the triumph of Protestantism over Catholicism—of England 
over Ireland; and in addition to their own sufferings, tradi- 
tion has preserved, and magnified the sufferings of their forefa- 
thers, by the plunder, confiscations, and massacres of English 
governors and English armies in former times. The Irish pea- 
santry are possessed of great natural talents, and are full of in- 
telligence. They are well acquainted with all the public mea- 
sures which immediately affect their interests; and they discuss 
whatever aggrieves them with a force of language which rouses 
their passions, and leads them to form the boldest and most 
desperate resolutions. ‘There is a sort of Irishry about them 
which makes every thing English, and derived from an English 
origin, nationally odious. This peculiarity in their charac- 
ter generally escapes the notice of common observers; but the 
notions and prejudices which are grafted upon it establish a 
strong bond of union amongst them, and teach them to look 
forward with confidence to the period, when they expect to be 
able to throw off the English connexion and Protestant ascend- 
ancy together. 

Had the Catholic code been totally abolished in 1793, these 
prejudices would now have been greatly abated; but enough 
of it was unfortunately left to preserve them entire. The Ca- 
tholics believe that this code was framed to secure the conquest 
of their country and their own degradation ; and it is not a cold 
calculation of what it deprives them of, because they are Catholics, 
that decides their opinion upon it, but a deep-rooted, though gene- 
ral conviction, that it debases them as Irishmen, and has sunk them 
below the level of Protestants. It is in vain to say that these 
feelings are not justified by the present state of the law against the 
Catholics, or that the existing restraints affect only the higher 
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orders! The people judge practically, and not speculatively 
—they judge from what they see and feel, and not from what 
they read, or what may be told them, The anticatholic spirit of 
the Government has proved the bane of every successive conces- 
sion. Real inequality has rendered the letter of equal laws a 
mockery and an insult. ‘The marked indifference with which 
the bacchanalian outrages of the Orange Societies, and their 
continued attempts to disturb the public peace, and even to in- 
jure the persons of the Catholics, have been regarded, con- 
vince the latter that they continue to this hour a degraded 
caste. ‘They feel that they are regarded with jealousy and 
aversion by those in authority ; and they perceive that the zealots 
of the Protestant party are permitted, without molestation from 
Government, to treat them with contumely, indignity, and 
contempt. 

‘ The word Papist or Catholic,’ says Mr Wakefield, the grand 
authority on all that regards Ireland, ‘ carries as much contempt a- 
long with it as if a beast were designated by the term. When the 
comfort or the interest of the Catholic is under consideration, he 
must always give way; for, although he stands as erect before his 
Maker as does the Protestant, he is yet considered as an inferior a- 
nimal, and thought unworthy of participating in the same enjoy- 
ments. The Protestants are in general better educated than the Ca- 
tholics ; but many of them are still ignorant enough to believe, that 
their Catholic fellow-subjects are the helots of the country, and that 
they ought to be retained in a state of perpetual bondage. 

* That the character of the Irish Catholics is different in different 
parts of Ireland, has been already mentioned. They all, however, 
agree in dislike to the Government ; and it is to be recollected that 
the mob, in consequence of their numbers, turn the scale to what- 
ever side they incline. In one case they form the strength and se- 
curity of the Government ; in the other, they become its most dan- 
gerous enemies, when the tie of affection is dissolved. Wretched 
and perilous must the state of that country be, where oppression has 
excited among this class a general spirit of discontent, and where 
they look forward to a favourable opportunity, either of enlisting un- 
der the banner of rebellion, or of throwing themselves into the arms 
of the first foreign invader that may offer their assistance. 

‘ The causes which have produced this irritable and inflammable 
spirit among the great mass of the Irish Catholics are various, 
and, perhaps, unequally felt. Every individual exposed to oppres- 
sion, is not equally alive to suffering ; nor are general evils viewed in 
the same light by those upon whom they fall. But the grievances of 
the Catholics are considered as concentrated in one great political 
evil, which palliatives will but increase, and which can be cured only 
by emancipation, and other great benefits:conferred by the liberal 
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hand of a wise and enlightened policy. To emancipation their chief 
attention is directed ; and although influenced by different motives, 
a conviction that nothing but unanimity can ensure success, unites 
them firmly together. Their priests, in consequence of their depend- 
ent condition, must yield to the current of publie opinion, and sance 
tion sentiments which they might be, under other circumstances, in- 
clined to condemn. ’—( Account of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 570.) 

It is plain, from these statements, which might, were it neces- 
sary, be corroborated by a thousand additional proofs, that the 
complete emancipation of the Catholics is necessary as a preli- 
minary measure to the restoration of tranquillity in Ireland. 
Without emancipation, the foundations of good order, of hap- 
piness and wealth, can never be laid. Ireland requires a grand 
overt act of such an intelligible character, and administered with 
such perfect impartiality, as will make every man feel, that the 
great curse of that country—the Catholic penal code—is destroy- 
ed in law and in fact. It is worse than idle to expect that the 
mere recommendation of a gracious Sovereign—a recommenda- 
tion disregarded as soon as made—or that any thing short of 
the full and complete emancipation of the Catholic population, 
should be able to eradicate the sense of self-debasement from their 
minds, or to protect them from a continuance of the insults to 
which they have been so long subjected. The true fere nature 
of Ireland, the Orangemen, are not to be soothed and patted 
into good manners. ‘To render them harmless, we must begin 
by rendering them impotent. When we have pulled the lion’s 
tusks, and paired his nails, we, may safely lie down with him 
—but not before. The Orangemen ought not to be merely re- 
quested to forbear making an ostentatious display of their su- 
periority; they ought to be deprived of it; and compelled to 
submit, with what grace they may, to see their Catholic coun- 
try invested with the same privileges, and placed on the same 
level with themselves. This is a reform which ought to precede 
every other, and which justice and sound policy alike require. 
When complete emancipation has placed the Lrish Catholics on 
a fair footing of equality with the Protestants, they will, for 
the first time these hundred years, feel that they are no longer 
slaves and outcasts in their native land. They will feel that the 
badge of their inferiority has been struck off, that all the ave- 
nues to power and consideration in the State are opened to their 
honourable ambition, and that no overbearing and selfish fac 
tion can any longer insult them with impunity, The satisfaction 
they will experience, the positive good they will enjoy, and the 
victory they will have achieved over bigotry and intolerance, 
will make them regard the King and ee Pareat which shall 


really emancipate them, with the warmest gratitude, The 
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ground will then be cleared for the adoption of measures cal- 
culated to promote the prosperity of Ireland. The demon 
of religious discord will cease to blast and blight every scheme 
of improvement. The people will cease to regard whatever 
emanates from Parliament with jealousy and distrust; and 
will learn to venerate a constitution, which admits them to a 
full participation in all its benefits. a 
We do not mean to say, that emancipation will be immediately 
roductive of these effects, or that it will of itself cure every thing. 
No such opinion can be rationally entertained. ‘The mind can- 
not be instantaneously divested of the hatreds and animosi- 
ties generated and kept alive by centuries of religious and 
political persecution. After emancipation has been carried in- 
to full effect, a considerable period will be required to allay 
and calm the angry passions which the want of it has excited ; 
and it will require a still longer period, even for the most en- 
lightened and zealous government, to carry into effect the mea- 
sures necessary to raise the peasantry of Ireland from the abyss 
of poverty and wretchedness into which they have fallen,—to give 
them habits of industry, and to impress them with a desire to 
rise in the world and improve their condition. But evils which 
cannot be cured, or which it is plainly impossible for the best in- 
tentioned government immediately to redress, are always submit- 
ted to with comparative tranquillity. Itis those evils only which 
spring from obvious and remediable causes, from the flagrant 
abuse of power, or from the exaltation of one party and the de- 
pression of another, that inflame a whole nation with discon- 
tent,.and deluge it with bloodshed, barbarism and crime. 

II. Church Establishment and Tithes——Next to the Catholic 
code, the present overgrown Church Establishment, and the 
manner in which it is supported, forms the greatest obstacle 
to the prosperity and happiness of Ireland. The Protestant 
Religion is declared by the Act of Union, to be the established 
religion of Ireland; and we have no wish whatever to disturb 
this resolution. But the Act of Union cannot prevent Parlia~ 
ment remodelling the Church establishment, or adopting those 
reforms which the interests of religion seem imperiously to re- 
quire. The circumstance of the Protestant Religion being the 
established religion of Ireland, can never be urged as a valid” 
reason why the people should be made to support a vastly great- 
er number of religious functionaries, than the service of the 
Church requires—or that the tithe system should be deemed sa- 
cred, Such a monstrous doctrine would be subversive of every 
principle of improvement; and is suited only for the darkest 
periods of ignorance and superstition. No sound divine, and 
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no reasonable man, will ever identify the support of the K- 
stablishment with the support of the many gross and scan- 
dalous abuses with which every part of it is infected) We 
respect the establishment, and we are anxious to see it not 
only respected but revered; but for that very reason, we can- 
not allow any false delicacy to individuals to prevent us from 
dealing plainly with the abuses which have drawn upon it so 
much odium and contempt. The real purposes and interests 
of the establishment, its capacity for communicating and pre- 
serving sound religious knowledge, its influence on the minds 
of the people, and its hold over their affections, instead of being 
weakened, will undoubtedly be immeasurably increased by a 
thorough reform of the abuses we are now to bring under the 
public notice. 

The first thing that strikes us in the Irish Church Establishment, 
is the vast number of its dignitaries, compared with the num- 
ber of the people committed to their charge. In England there 
are twenty-six Archbishops and Bishops, and in Ireland twenty~ 
two. But either there must be too few of these dignitaries in 
England—a complaint we have never heard made—or their 
number in Ireland must be altogether excessive. ‘The popula- 
tion of England is about ¢welve millions, three-fourths of whom 
or nine millions, are Lutherans, and members of the Establish- 
ed Church. But the entire population of Ireland scarcely 
amounts to seven millions; and we have the concurrent autho- 
rity of Dr Beaufort, Mr Newenham, and Mr Wakefield, for 
stating, that at the very least, five-sixths of this number, or 
about six millions, are Catholics! ‘The remaining million, 
must, therefore, include not only the members of the Esta- 
blished Church, but the whole body of Protestant Dissenters ; 
and, considering the number of Presbyterians in Ulster, we 
think there are good reasons for doubting, with Mr Wake- 
field, whether the members of the Established Church, exceed 
one-twentieth part of the population; certainly, however, they 
cannot exceed 500,000, or one-fourteenth part of the whole po- 
pulation. But, besides the twenty-two Archbishops and Bi- 
shops, there are upwards of thirteen hundred beneficed clergy- 
men for the instruction of this small fraction of the popula- 
tion! So numerous an establishment of functionaries is in the 
highest degree redundant, and unnecessary. Those who are 
best acquainted with the state of Ireland, are of opinion that 
one Archbishop, and a Bishop for each of the provinces, could 
very easily discharge all the episcopal duties; and common 
sense tells us, that there need be no rector where there are 
no parishioners, and that the salary given to the officiating rec+ 
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tors, should have some reference to the number of their pa- 
rishioners, and the laboriousness of their duties. It is quite 
irreconcilable with every principle of sound policy, to tax and 
oppress the vast majority of the people, to support an over- 
grown and superfluous body of established clergy. How, we 
beg to know, would our countrymen the Protestants of Bri- 
tain feel, were they compelled to pay a tenth part of the pro- 
duce of their farms, and even of their gardens, to enable 1300 
Catholic clergymen to wallow in wealth and riches? Would 
such a system be tolerated for a single moment? And yet it 
is plain, that such an establishment would be in no respect more 
galling and oppressive to them, than the existing Church Esta- 
blishment is to the Catholics of Ireland. 

The number of the clergy is, however, of comparatively little 
importance. It is with the amount of their stipends—with the 
sum which is taken from the pockets of the people to be put into 
theirs—that we are chiefly interested. But in this point of view, 
the Church Establishment of Ireland is still more liable to objec- 
tioh. It is in fact a perfect pattern of profusion and extravagance. 
The poorest country in Europe is made to support fully five times 
as many established clergymen as it has occasion for,—and is be- 
sides made to pay them not five, but ¢en times as Jarge a sum as 
would suffice to procure the services of an equally learned and 
pious body of men. In England, there are several bishoprics, 
not worth more than from 2,000/. to 3,000/. a year; and the 
bishopric of Llandaff is, we belief, worth only from 800/. to 
to 1000/. a year. But the poorest bishopric in Ireland is worth 
fully 4,000/. Mr Wakefield estimated the revenue of all the 
[rish Archbishops and Bishops at 146,000/. a year; but the fol- 
lowing is a later, and, we understand, a more correct estimate : 

Per annum. Per annum, 

Archbishop of Armagh, L.14,000 Bishop of Ferns, L.8,000 
— Dublin, 14,000 Kildare, 8,000 

— Tuan, 9,700 Ossory, 6,000 

— Cashel, 9,000 Cloyne, 7,000 

Bishop of Clogher, 9,000 Cork, 6,500 
Dromore, 6,500 Killaloe, 7,000 


— Down, 7,000 Limerick, 8,000 
— Derry, 15,000 Waterford, 8,000 
— Kilmore, 7,000 Clonfert, 4,000 
— Meath, 8,000 Elphin, 12,000 


Raphoe, 10,000 Killala, 4,000 


Total, L.185,700 
The greater part of these enormous incomes arise from e- 
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states belonging to the different sees, and only a comparatively 
small part from tithes. The incumbents are restrained from 
ranting leases for a longer term than ¢wenty-one years; but 
ey have obtained an act of Parliament authorizing them 
to renew leases every third or seventh year, on receiving a 
fine or grassum. ‘This system has been almost universally ad- 
opted; and in consequence, the apparent rental of the church 
lands is very far below their real rental. Mr Wakefield is of 
opinion, that the estates belonging to the under-mentioned sees 
would, if fairly let, bring the following sums. 
The Primacy - L. 140,000 a year. 
Derry - - 120,000 
Kilmore - - 100,000 
Clogher_ - - - 100,000 
Waterford - - 70,000 * 

If this valuation be nearly correct, and it is thought to be 
rather under than overrated, it is obvious that the estates belong- 
ing to the Church-establishment of Ireland would, if put under 
proper management, yield a revenue sufficient for the support 
of the whole body of the established clergy. The real rental 
of the Irish ecclesiastical property cannot fall much short of a 
million; and supposing that the plan of reforming the establish- 
ment we have suggested were adopted, and that the single arch- 
bishop of all Ireland were allowed a revenue of 15,000/. a year, 
and each of the four provincial bishops 10,000/. a-year—for we 
would deal handsomely with these dignitaries—there would still 
be a surplus of at least 650,000/. or 750,000/. a year to provide 
for the rest of the established clergy. Now, the entire expense 
of our Scottish establishment, the efficiency of which has never 
yet been questioned, does not exceed 250,000/., or at most 
300,000/. a year; and if we consider that the number of per- 
sons whose spiritual instruction is intrusted to the care of our 
clergy is fully three times as great as that intrusted to the Irish, 
we have certainly a good right to conclude, that 650,000/. or 
750,000/. ought to be amply sufficient to provide for the com- 
fortable and even luxurious maintenance of the latter. In point 
of fact, nothing can be more palpably erroneous than to sup- 
pose; that the abolition of tithes would deprive the Irish Esta- 
blished Church of the means of support. So far from this being 
the case, it is clear to demonstration, that, notwithstanding their 
abolition, that Church would still be among the richest, or, ra- 
ther we should say, the very richest in Europe. 

The patronage attached to the Irish bishoprics is a vast source 





* Account of Ireland, vol. II: p.470, - 
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of influence and emolument. It appears from a table given by 
Mr Wakefield, that there are in all Ireland 2244 parishes, of 
which 1391 are in the gift of the Bishops, 293 of the Crown, 
367 in that of laymen, 21 in that of the College, and'95 im- 
propriate, and without churches or incumbents. The Arche 
bishops of Dublin and Cashel, and the Bishops of Cloyne, 
Cork, Ferns, Killaloe and Kildare, have the most extensive pa- 
tronage. The livings in the gift of the Archbishop of Cashel 
are worth 35,0004. a year; those in the gift of the Bishop of 
Cloyne 50,000/., and of Ferns 30,000/. In the bishopric of 
Cloyne, one living is worth 3000/., one worth 2000/.,.one worth 
1800/., and six worth from 1500/. to 1200/. ‘The deanery of 
Down is worth $700/.; in the bishopric of Cork there are 
two livings worth upwards of 1000/.; and in Killaloe, Mr Wake- 
field says, there are many worth 15007. We have already men- 
tioned, that there are about 1300 beneficed clergymen im Tre- 
land, and, averaging their incomes at from 700/. to 800/.\a 
year, they will amount to about a million! ‘That the aver- 
age is not taken too high at 700/. or 800/., may be inferred from 
the fact mentioned by Mr Newenham, that the aggregate in- 
come of fifty-six benefices in the county of Cork exceeded 
40,000/. * Mr Wakefield also states, that, in Ireland, * a living 
of less than 500/. is considered as very low.’ 

A landlord is entitled to spend his income where he pleases, 
and how he pleases. But we think the people of Ireland have 
a good right to expect, that those who receive such enormous 
sums for their spiritual services should reside on their dioceses, 
and contribute all in their power to promote the interests of the 
country of whose wealth they share so largely. This, however, 
is not the case. It is in the brilliant and dissipated circles of 
London or Bath, and not in the Episcopal palaces, that we 
must look for the Bishops of Ireland. Mr Wakefield quotes a 
passage from a work of Mr Ensor on Church Establishments, 
in which it is stated, that * although the Primate of all Ireland 
enforced, in summer 1807, the duty of residence on his clergy, 
he almost immediately after quitted the island.’ The Bishop of 
Cloyne was long a resident in Bath; the Bishop of Meath had 
lately a permanent residence in this city; and the late Ear] of Bris- 
tol, Bishop of Derry, resided twenty years in a foreign country ; 
and, during that period, had about 300,000/, remitted to him from 
his see! We could refer to a thousand other cases of non-re- 
sidence ; but are not these enough to prove, beyond all question, 
that the number of Irish Bishops may be advantageously ree 








* Natural and Political Circumstances of Ireland, p. 233. 
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duced? What are the duties connected with his see which the 
Bishop of Derry could discharge when resident in France. or 
Spain? In truth, the Irish Church Establishment is not an 
instrument of Christianity, but of the most flagrant corruption 
and abuse. ‘It is, says Mr Wakefield, * a poLITICAL LEVER 
* in the hands of Government, with the power of which persons 
‘ in England are but little acquainted.’ Instead of being be- 
stowed on men of experience, and of acknowledged talents and 
acquirements, as a reward for services already performed, and 
a stimulus to others to exert themselves in the cause of religion, 
some of the best benefices have been given to persons every 
way unqualified to discharge the duties attached to them, mere- 
ly because they could command extensive political influence. 
Bat let us again refer to the unexceptionable authority of Mr 
Wakefield. 

‘ I have often heard it asserted,’ says he, * that large benefices 
ought to exist, and to be bestowed on men of learning and merit, as 
an encouragement to others to exert themselves for the benefit of the 
Church. But is merit and long service always attended to in the 
choice? Were I called upon to state the ages of some of the Irish 
Bishops, it would appear that these valuable dignities have sometimes 
been conferred on very young men. It may however be said, that 
they were educated for the profession, and fitted for discharging its 
duties by a learned and regular education. But this does not seem to 
have always been the case; one Archbishop was, I believe, before 
his appointment, a LIEUTENANT IN THE Navy ; the Dean of Clogher 
was a Member of the Imperial Parliament ; and the rector of a valu- 
able benefice, was lately an AIpE-pu-cAmp at the Castle! Many 
similar instances might be adduced; but I hope my readers will con- 
sider these sufficient.’ (Vol. ii. p. 475.) We believe ours will do 
the same. 

In the earlier ages of the Church, and, we believe, in Ireland 
up to the era of the Reformation, the Ecclesiastical Revenue, 
whether derived from lands, tithes, or other sources, was di- 
vided into, four shares, of which one went to the Bishops, one to 
the clergy, one to the poor, and one to the building and repairing 
of the churches. But, now, the priests swallow all. ‘The Irish 
clergy are not obliged to advance a single shilling from the enor- 
mous funds of which they are possessed, either for charitable 
purposes, or for the building or repairing of churches. About 
10,000/. have been voted this year for building churches and 
glebe-houses, and for purchasing glebes in Ireland; and the 
aggregate sum voted for the same purpose during the last twenty 
years, exceeds a million ! 

A considerable part of the incomes of the beneficed clergy 
are derived from tithes levied on the corn, cattle, pigs, poultry, 
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and potatoes of the cottiers. The vote of the Irish House of 
Commons in 1735, declaring any man a traitor to his country 
who should assist in a prosecution for tithes of agistment, or of 
pasture lands, threw the clergy, from the opulent grazier, and 
the Protestant proprietor, upon the Catholic peasantry—for the 
peasants are almost universally Catholics—for support. It 
drove them from those who were able, and who ought to have 
been willing to pay their own pastors, to those who were miserably 
poor, and who had a different clergy to provide for. The re- 
solution of 1735 declared, in effect, that the established clergy 
should get nothing from the parks and demesnes of the Pro- 
testant nobility and gentry, the proprietors of the whole country, 
but that they might enter the garden of the poor Catholic cot- 
tier, and pluck from the lips of his starving family a tenth part 
of their scanty subsistence! And, is it really surprising that 
the peasantry should have revolted at such an atrocious sys- 
tem?—that they should have endeavoured to wreak their ven- 
geance on their ruthless oppressors?—and that from the era of 
the Whiteboys, down to the present hour, the tithe system 
should have been the inexhaustible source of contention, blood- 
shed, and murder? The Irish clergy generally employ an 
agent, or proctor; who, immediately before harvest, estimates 
the barrels of corn, tons of hay, or hundred weight of potatoes 
he supposes to be on the ground, and, charging them at the 
market price, fixes the sum to be paid as a compensation to his 
spiritual superior. The parson sometimes leases the tithes to a 
proctor ; and he again, not unfrequently, lets them to another; 
so that the land really becomes, as Mr Grattan emphatically 
stated, ‘ a prey to a subordination of vultures.’* In the South, 
Mr Wakefield says, the tithe is set out and sold by public 
auction on the premises; and, in Connaught, he tells us, that 
it was customary to hold a sale before harvest; and to give 
to the highest bidder a license to collect the tithe! ¢ It is not 
* alone,’ said Mr Grattan, ‘ the excess of exaction which makes the 
tithe farmer a public misfortune—his mode of collection is another 
scourge. He puts his charges into one or more notes, payable at a 
certain time ; if not then discharged, he serves the countryman with 
a summons, charging him 6d. for the. service, and 1s. for the sum- 
mons ; he then, sometimes, pujs the whole into a Kerry bond, or in- 
strument which bears interest; he then either keeps the bond over 
his head, or issues out execution, and gets the countryman’s body 
and goods completely into his power! To such an abuse is this abo- 
minable practice carried, that in some of the southern parts of Ire- 
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Jand, the peasantry are made tributary to the tithe farmer: draw 
home his corn, his hay, and his turf, or give him their labour, their 
cows, their horses, at certain times of the year for—nothing! These 
oppressions not only exist, but have acquired a formed and distinct 
appellation—tributes; tributes to extortioners; tributes paid by the 
poor in the name of the Lord. "—Speeches, vol. ii. p. 45. _ 

‘ Those who are favourable to the tithe system of Ireland,’ says 
Mr Wakefield, ‘ assert that a farmer can claim the protection of the 
law against any illegal exaction or oppression of a tithe proctor. 
This argument may appear plausible to those who are not acquainted 
with the situation of the cultivators of land in that country. It may 
be true as far as the theory of the law is concerned ; but theory and 
practice are very different. I have seen the practice, and I know that 
redress from the law is out of the reach of the Irish cultivator. His po- 
verty precludes him from preferring his complaint in a Court of Jus- 
tice. In Ireland there is law in abundance, and it is dealt out with no 
sparing hand to those who can purchase it; but to the poor man, 
justice is inaccessible; it is, however, at the command of his op- 
ponent, who never hesitates to sue him in the Spiritual Court, 
while the clergyman, shielding himself under the act of his proc- 
tor, stands by a cold and unconcerned spectator, taking no part 
in the transaction! The consequence is what I have already stat- 
ed—discontent, riot, and bloodshed. The poor, miserable, and ig- 
norant cottier when thus oppressed, has recourse to resistance as 
his only alternative; he despairs of legal redress, and submission 
would expose him to ruin. In this pressing and deplorable situa- 
tion, he gives way to the ferocious impulses of passion; he ranges 
himself under the banners of his associates in misfortune; and the 
whole depending on their united strength, proceed to acts of vio- 
lence and outrage, which they consider as a just retaliation. ”—Vol. ii. 

- 492, 

7 Mr Wskefield’s authority does not require corroboration ; 
but if it did, we could produce a host of witnesses to substantiate 
what he has here advanced. We shall, however, give one ad- 
ditional testimony, that of Mr J. W. Croker, Secretary to the 
Admiralty. That gentleman is well known to be the author of 
the able pamphlet, entitled ‘ Past and Present State of Ireland ;’ 
and it is there distinctly stated, that ‘ im Ireland, the law is not 
© a refuge to the poor, but a luxury to the rich. The Courts are 
© open to the indigent only as spectators. The peasant, oppress< 
* ed or defrauded to the amount of 10l., cannot buy even a chance 
© of redress in the lottery of the laws for less than 601. By vic- 
* tory or defeat, he is equally and irremediably ruined.’ (p. 48. 
Dublin Ed.) 

Such are the Courts before which the poor Irish peasantry 
are dragged by thousands! On the 18th of March last, the 
House of Commons. ordered that a return should be made 
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of the number of tithe cases tried before the Quarter-sessions 
of the different counties, and the Ecclesiastical Courts of the 
different dioceses of Ireland, during the last five years. The 
returns since obtained have been printed:—but they are not 
by any means complete. The returns from the Quarter-ses- 
sions of Clare, Cork, Limerick, and some other important 
counties, and from the Ecclesiastical Courts of Dublin, Derry, 
&c, have not been received ; and it has, in most instances, been 
found impossible to separate the tithe from the other cases 
tried at the Quarter-sessions. Enough, however, has transpired 
to show the enormous and almost inconceivable extent of li- 
tigation, or, to speak more correctly, of legal oppression, to 
which this system has given occasion. It appears from the re- 
turn, that no fewer than 3037 tithe cases have been tried during 
the last five years before the Quarter-sessions of the single coun- 
ty of Tipperary! In 1817 alone, there were 1084 tithe cases ! 
The number of such cases tried before the Quarter-sessions of 
the small county of Monaghan, is not exactly ascertained; but it 
appears from the return, that in the course of the last, five years, 
2498 suits, being at the rate of 500 suits a year, have been enter- 
ed by clergymen and tithe-farmers! 'The expense in which these 
actions involve the peasantry, is ruinous in the extreme. We 
are told by Sir Henry Parnell, that a mere citation in a tithe 
case of the value of 18s. 10d., costs the defender fifty shils 
lings ! * 

It will be remembered, that these cases are all exclusive of the 
actions before the Ecclesiastical Courts. Now, these make a 
goodly show. ‘The same official paper informs us, that in the 
last five years, 158 tithe cases have been brought before the 
Consistorial Court of the diocese of Cloyne; 195 before that 
of the diocese of Cork; 228 before that of Down; 513 before 
that of Ossory; 203 before that of Meath, &c. &c. We learn 
from the same returns, that the Consistorial Court of Meath 
rated the tithe of wheat land, in 1821, so high as I/. 5s. an 
Irish acre!+ The highest rate, in most of the other Ecclesias« 
tical Courts for the same period, does not appear to have ex. 
ceeded 16s. The rate per acre charged on potatoes seems. to 
vary from 21s. to 16s., 12s., and 5s. The average is, we think, 
about 12s. or 14s. 

Such are the principal features of the Irish tithe system—a 
system which has paralyzed Ireland to the heart, and which has 





* Parliamentary Debates, 5th July 1820. 


+ The English acre is to the Irish acre as 121 to 196, or nearly 
as 5 to 8. 
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powerfully contributed to fill a country that ought to have been 
rich, flourishing, and happy, with misery and crime. * The most 
¢ sanguinary laws in the statute- books of Jreland, said Mr Grattan, 
‘are tithe-bills. The Whiteboy Act is atithe-bill; the Riot Act 
© is a tithe-bill;’ * the Insurrection Act is a tithe-bill. But the 
outrages they were intended to suppress have, notwithstanding, 
increased. No severity of punishment will ever be sufficient 
to induce men quietly to submit to such unparalleled extor- 
tion. We may send hundreds of thousands of troops into 
Ireland—we may erect a gibbet in every village, and fence every 
cottage with bayonets; but until this monstrous and compli- 
cated system of abuse and oppression be put down, the flames 
of civil war, and the inhuman attacks of the midnight mur- 
derer, will never cease to spread terror and desolation through- 
out the country. 

It is affirmed, that any scheme for the abolition of tithes in 
Ireland, or even for their commutation, would be opposed by 
the whole influence of the clergy of England. But such a 
statement is altogether incredible. It is impossible that the mi- 
nisters of the Church of England can ever become the support- 
ers of the abuses we have now exhibited. It is idle to attempt 
to excite their fears by telling them, that if tithes are abolished 
in Ireland, they must also be abolished in England. There 
is no parallel whatever between the two cases. The Church 
Establishment of England is as unlike that of Ireland as Pro- 
testantism is unlike Catholicism. We think, with Dr Paley, 
that it would be greatly for the mutual advantage of the Church 
and people of England, were tithes fairly commuted. But scaree- 
ly any one will say, that the number of ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
and of beneficed clergy, in England, as compared with the 
duties they have to perform, is excessive; or that the services 
of so learned, respectable, and useful a body of men could be 
obtained at a cheaper rate. In Ireland, the case is totally dif- 
ferent. A jifth part of the dignitaries, and a third part of the 
beneficed clergy of that country, would be amply sufficient for 
the performance of every duty which the most conscientious 
discharge of their functions, as ministers of religion, could pos- 
sibly impose on them. 

But if it be deemed inexpedient to reduce the number of 
the clergy, and to abolish tithes altogether, they must at all 
events be commuted. We say must ; for it is plain that the pre- 
sent odious system cannot be allowed to continue to propagate 
discontent and bloodshed. Various plans of commutation have 
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been suggested; but the imposition of a percentage on rents 
appears to be decidedly the best. It proceeds on plain and 
obvious principles, and would always sccure an ample provi- 
sion for the clergy. Such a percentage should be made to 
affect all rents indiscriminately ; and an end should be put to 
the unjustifiable distinction which the vote of 1735 made be- 
tween pasture and tillage lands. It would be proper to en- 
act, that the percentage on account of tithe should always be 
paid by the landlord. Such a regulation would remove every 
ground of contention between the clergy and the peasantry 
and farmers, and would do more to consolidate the interests of 
the Established Church, and to make its functionaries respected 
and beloved, than any other measure it is possible to adopt 
short of the total abolition of tithes. 

III. Government and Magistracy.—But the total repeal of the 
Catholic Code, and the commutation or abolition of Tithes, will 
have comparatively little effect, unless the system on which the 
Executive Government of Ireland has been conducted, be wholly 
changed. She requires a national, not a partisan government. 
The Anticatholic faction which has always predominated at the 
Castle, has never suffered the Catholics to derive any real or 
solid advantage from the concessions of 1793. § It had been 
* often asked why, in the case of the Irish Catholics, satisfaction 
did not follow concession. One reason might be assigned ; it 
was this—because concession was always followed by the curse 
of bigots in that country, which, like blight or mildew, fastened 
on the boon, whether it proceeded from Royal favour, or Le- 
gislative graciousness.’* Every thing liberal and conciliatory 
which the Cabinet of St James’s or Parliament have done to- 
wards the Irish people, has been intercepted in its progress to 
them, and either stopped altogether, or sent forth under some 
illiberal qualification. The violence of the Catholic leaders, 
which gave so much offence during the administration of the 
Duke of Richmond and Mr Peel, was provoked and kept 
alive by Castle prosecutions against them for meeting to petition 
Parliament; and by the efforts of a scurrilous press * openly paid 
‘by Government, for the most scandalous, malignant, and in- 
‘ discriminate libels on the whole Catholic body.’ + The cir- 
cumstances which led to the dismissal of Lord Talbot, will, we 
trust, open the eyes of Ministers and Parliament to a conviction 
of the necessity of doing away altogether with the colonial or 
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deputy-government of Ireland. The people have been so long 
accustomed to see this government continually in the possession 
and under the control of the Ultra-Protestant party; and it has 
so bad a character amongst them, that they will never place any 
confidence in any act of Parliament, or any measure of the 
English Cabinet, so long as it exists. They never have de- 
rived any protection from it; and they will never look for pro- 
tection to any other quarter, but to the King and his Ministers 
in London. 

The communication between London and Dublin is now, by 
means of improved roads and steam-navigation, rendered so 
perfectly safe, expeditious, and regular, that there is no reason 
why a Secretary of State, resident in London, should not 
transact the business of Ireland, as easily and effectually as he 
transacts that of Scotland. A Lord Lieutenant ought to be 
appointed to each Irish county, who would, at all times, con- 
vey to the seat of Government intelligence of any symptoms 
of disturbance, at the same time that he would serve to control 
the violence, or rouse the activity, of the magistrates; and pre- 
vent them from being, as at present, either in a state of feverish 
excitement, or of indolence and apathy. By this means, the 
laws intended to conciliate the people would have their legiti- 
mate influence upen them; and the laws for their coercion would 
be administered with the force and effect of measures coming 
directly from the seat of Government. By this means, also, a 
most salutary reformation would be effected in the disposal of 
the patronage of the Crown in Ireland. The Bench of Bishops, 
the Bench of Judges, the Revenue department, and all the Pub- 
lic Offices would soon wear a different appearance, were the rules, 
such as they are, by which the patronage of the Crown is be- 
stowed in England, applied in Ireland. 

It is commonly supposed that Dublin derives great advantage 
from the residence of the Lords Lieutenant, and that the re- 
cal of these functionaries would be productive of its decline 
and ruin. But this opinion is plainly unfounded. _ It is impos- 
sible that so populous a city can be materially affected by the 
expenditure of 30,000/. a year! Dublin does not depend for 
its support on its being the focus from whence the follies and 
vices of a mimic Court are dispersed throughout the country. 
‘The foundations of its prosperity rest on a firmer basis. The 
Courts of Law, the University, the facility of conveyance to 
England, and the polished and agreeable society of that city, 
must always render Dublin a place of genteel resort; while the 
canals that connect her with nearly the whole interior of Ire- 
land, and her advantageous situation with respect to the great 
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trading cities of Glasgow, Liverpool, and Bristol, must always 
secure for her a very large share of the export and import'trade 
of the country. It is only necessary ‘to walk through ‘her 
streets to bé convinced of her improving condition,—a circum- 
starice which is now placed beyond dispute by the Iate census ; 
which shows that there has been an increase of 4,421 houses, 
and of 55,821 inhabitants, since the census taken by Dr White- 
law in 1798. 

The faithful discharge of the duties attached to the office of 
Sheriff, is obviously a matter of the highest importance; but'in 
Treland, this office has been most shamefully prostituted and 

erverted. Nominally, the appointment of Sheriff is in the 
Ford Lieutenant and Council; but, in reality, it always rests 
with the head of the party in each county who supports mini- 
sters. 'The whole business is transacted by the Sub-Sheriff: 

‘He is commonly,’ says Mr Wakefield, ‘some attorney in the 
county, and is the law agent for all dirty work, and the ready mini- 
ster of corruption. His employer requires no other qualification than 
good or substantial security ; and although this office is one of great 
risk, and high responsibility, these Irish attorneys are always anxious 
to obtain it, and generous enough to undertake it without any salary ! 
The truth is, every thing is done by a ** Chamberlain’s Key.” I was 
informed from good authority, that the situation of Sub-sheriff for 
the county of Tipperary, was worth 2000/, a year., In matters of 
arrest, a writ might as well be sent to the captain of a Newfoundland 
trader, as to a Sheriff’s officer ; it would be an immediate fee in the 
pocket of the Sub-sheriff, who would apprise the debtor of his dan- 
ger, and, in return, receive the expected present! Where the higher 
classes are concerned, the common expression is, “ What, arrest a 
gentleman!” I should not venture to exhibit a charge of this kind, 
were I not certain of the fact. I have experienced practical in- 
stances of this corruption myself, and I could relate upwards of five 
hundred that have been communicated to me by respectable persons.’ 
Vol. ii. p. 346. 

Nothing can be more disgraceful to the executive Govern- 
ment, or more derogatory from the character of the courts of 
law, than their suffering such abuses to grow up and flotirish 
under their immediate observation. Lord Reddesdale, when 
Chancellor of Ireland, said from the Bench, that he found the 
dictum of Sir Edward Coke, that execution was the termina- 
tion of the suit, did not apply in Ireland; for that the writ of 
execution there, led to endless litigation, by the attachments 
which became necessary against the Sheriff. We hope the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the Abuses of the Irish Law 
Courts and Offices, will sift these villanous and destructive prac- 
tices to the bottom; and not only expose the extent and iniquity 
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of the corruption carried on, but propose some effectual remedy 
for preventing a set of profligate attorneys from enriching them- 
selves by the sale of law and justice. 

A reform of the Irish Magistracy is another absolutely necessary 
measure. Mr Wakefield reprobates ‘ the partiality, corrup- 
‘ tion, venality, ignorance, and tyranny’ of the Irish Magistrates 
in the severest terms; and the charges which he brings against 
them, are supported by the concurrent testimony of the most 
respectable Irish Judges and Members of Parliament. When 
the question respecting the disturbances in the county of Sli- 
go, in 1806, was before the House of Peers, Lord Kingston 
declared that he believed ‘ the Magistrates were their real 
promoters.’ And his Lordship added, that ‘ the conduct of 
many of these functionaries was such as to disgrace the Ma- 
gistracy ; and some of them deserved rather to be hanged than 
to be made Magistrates!’ And Mr Justice Day, in his address 
to the Grand Jury of the county of Kerry, at the spring assizes 
for 1811, publicly accused the Magistrates of the county ‘ of 
neglect, corruption, and partiality.’ 

Religious prejudices, and the Ultra-protestant spirit of the 
Government, seem to be the chief causes of the wretched state of 
the Irish Magistracy. The great body of Magistrates through- 
out the whole of Ireland are exclusively Protestants; and in the 
northern counties, they are not only Protestants but Orangemen, 
or violent supporters of the Orange faction. This partisan sys- 
tem vitiates and contaminates every thing; but, above all, the 
judicial character. A large class of the cases which come be- 
fore the Magistrates in the capacity of grand jurors, sheriffs, 
&c., driginate in the riots which are always taking place be- 
tween the Orangemen and the Catholic peasantry; and with 
such Judges and such parties, it is idle to suppose that impartial 
laws will ever be impartially administered. What must be the 
situation of a country, where an insurrection act gives to such 
a Magistracy the power of transporting, without the intervention 
of a gury, any individual who shall happen to be out of his own 
house after sunset ? 

We shall refer to one more authority to show the wretch- 
ed composition of the Irish Magistracy, and the practicability 
of reforming it. In a speech made by the late Right Ho- 
nourable George Ponsonby, in his place in the House of Com- 
mons, 26th April'1816, he stated, that, ‘ when he had the honour 
to hold the Great Seal for Ireland, he had found that the Ca- 
tholics were, in point.of fact, excluded from many of those offices 
they were by law. eligible to fill. He had found that a €atholic 
gentleman was never chosen for a Magistrate. Not only the office 
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of Sheriff, but evea that of Justice of the Peace, was invariably 
given to the friends of those who had political power. Such a state 
of things he had viewed as that which ought not to exist. A com- 
plete change he had felt must be effected in Ireland; and all idea 
of making the officers of justice subservient to political purposes, he 
was satisfied, ought to be put an end to. On looking into the state 
of the Magistracy, he had found it to be any thing but what it ought 
to have been. He found among the Magistrates one who had been 
a waiter at a little inn, and whose office it had been to wait behind 
the chairs of the Grand Jury over whom he had been chosen to pre- 
side! He had found several cases in some respects similar to that 
just alluded to, and to these he had thought it his duty to supply a 
remedy. He had tried to effect a general reform; and he had un- 
dertaken so arduous a task in this way—he first wrote to every Privy 
Councillor and Peer in the kingdom, requesting each to point out to 
him, without any regard to political or personal feeling, any Magistrate 
known to them against whose continuance in office any fair charge 
could lie. Acting on this principle, the information he had obtain- 
ed enabled him to effect some important changes. He had only been 
able to apply this plan to two counties before he retired from office. 
Enough, however, had been done to snow that a general reform might 
be effected, and ought to be accomplished at the first favourable 
moment,” * 

Mr Ponsonby left office in 1807, after being about a year in 
possession of the Seals. An Anticatholic Ministry succeeded ; 
and the Magistracy continues to this hour in the state it was in 
fifteen years ago. ‘ In England there is a vigorous and -united 
Magistracy. In Ireland, the Magistracy is distracted by party 
and political differences; and there are many Magistrates on the 
Bench who, to say the least, never ought to have Sons there.’ + 

We do not mean to say that the character we have now given 
applies to all the Magistrates of Ireland. In that country, as 
in most others, there are a number of gentlemen of character 
and fortune, who rise above the prdiedens and party feelings 
which exert so powerful an influence over the conduct of the 
ultras of either party. But truth constrains us to say, that the 
number of such magistrates is comparatively few; and that the 
system which has been followed in promoting to the Bench, has 
had the effect of making a considerable number of them decline 
taking any active part in public business, This is a state of 
things which calls loudly for amendment. ‘ From Henry to 
‘ George, the habitual weakness of the law has been the first 
* cause of the habitual weakness of the country.” To do away 





* Parliamentary Debates, vol. xxxiv. p. 70. 
+ Mr Grant's Speech, 22d April 1822. 
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this cause of weakness, jealousy, and distrust, you must give the 
peasantry confidence in the law, and you must render it cheap 
and easily attainable. To effect the first object, the Magistracy 
must be thoroughly reformed. The services of the clergy in that 
capacity, ought, if possible, to be dispensed with ; the good they 
do is extremely problematical—the mischief certain and obvious. 
The Justice-seat ought to be preserved alike from being polluted 
by the insignia of Orange societies, and the presence of Orange- 
men. But no man’s religion ought to be a bar to his elevation, 
provided he be otherwise unexceptionble. For the same reason 
that we would not exclude Protestants from the Bench, because 
they are Protestants, neither would we exclude Catholics mere- 
ly because they are Catholics. It is not to the conscientious 
Protestant or Catholic that we object, but to the intemperate 
zealots of both parties. No confidence will ever be placed in 
the tribunals of the country, if the utmost fairness and imparti- 
ality be not displayed in the selection of Judges and Magistrates. 
In vain do the apologists of the present system contend, that 
these functionaries are not so corrupt, venal, and partial as has 
been represented. The charges, we think, have been complete- 
ly made out. But supposing them to be entirely unfounded, 
you could not, as the law now stands, convince the body of 
the people, that justice either is or can be impartially admini- 
stered. It is the bane of the existing system, that it gives a 
suspicious colour, an appearance of partiality, to the acts of the 
most upright judge. 

‘ It is in vain, while penal exclusion exists, to preach to the Catho- 
lic peasant the doctrine of equal justice between Protestant and 
Catholic. As long as he sees the Judges, the Sheriffs and their offi- 
cial dependents, exclusively Protestants ;—the bigotted portion of the 
clergy on the Bench of Magistrates,—their very bigotry, and pro- 
pensity to intermeddle in politics, often forming their title to that 
office ;—the beneficed parson the judge, and, in the ecclesiastical 
courts, the sole judge of tithe cases, and of the numerous questions 
thence arising—often adjudging the claims set up by his own tithe- 
farmer—it is not within the power of rhetoric to persuade him to 
rely on procuring redress from oppression from such magistrates. So 
long as the wretched remnant of the Catholic code remains, so long 
will it excite suspicions of partiality,—so long will every error—eyery 
accidental slip, and many such must occur in a country like Ireland 
—of the judicial or civil magistrate, be imputed to a premeditated 
design, on the part of Protestants, to trample under foot those whom 
such distinctions continue to degrade. ’ * 

To render justice easily attainable, which is as indispensable 

* Reflections on the state of Ireland in the nineteenth century, 
pp- 53, 55. 
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as a reform of the magistracy, you haye only to repeal the 
worst of all taxes—those on law proceedings—and to reduce 
the fees of Court !—to dispense justice, instead of selling it at a 
price which none but the rich can afford to pay. 

At present the Grand Juries appoint and dismiss the consta- 
bles. They are authorized to appoint ¢en to each barony, and to 
give each a salary of 20/. a year, though they rarely give them 
more than 4/. or 51. ‘The unfitness of the magistrates for their 
duties, has had the effect of rendering the constables, on whose 
efficiency so much depends, utterly impotent. Instead of ap- 
pointing strong, active and vigorous persons to this arduous 
situation, the constables generally consist of the lodge-keepers, 
coach-drivers, and other dependents of the Grand Jurors, who 
protect them when they are charged with being absent, as they 
generally are, from their duty. ‘The consequence is, that there 
is really no active or efficient civil power in the country; and 
to the impunity for crimes, which is thus produced, must 
be attributed no small portion of those violations of the public 
peace which are daily occurring. ‘The system of intimidation, 
upon which the people act, has the greatest influence. And 
until a really efficient magistracy, and a numerous and active 
body of constables, shall have been formed, it will be impossible to 
counteract the illegal combinations of the people, or to give that 
security to witnesses which is indispensable to the ends of justice. 
The direct, and, we think, the best way to effect so desirable 
an object, would be to cancel all the existing commissions of the 
peace; to appoint a Lord Lieutenant, a resident nobleman if 
possible, at all events a resident proprietor, to each county, 
who should have the selection of the persons to be put into the 
new commission, an instruction being given him not to allow 
difference of religion to have any influence in determining his 
choice; and to give to the magistrates so chosen full power to 
appoint as many constables as they thought necessary,—to raise 
or diminish their salaries according to the duty they had to per- 
form, and to dismiss them at pleasure. By this means, the ma- 
gistracy would be purified; and Government would have to deal 
with a public functionary—with an individual of rank and for- 
tune, who would feel himself personally responsible to ministers 
and the public for the peace of the county. The civil power 
would thus acquire a consistency, an activity, and a force which 
it can never attain so long as the present system is kept up; 
and we venture to predict that, under such an arrangement, the 
system of intimidation would be repressed; and that it would 
be comparatively seldom necessary to call in the military, or to 
have recourse to the dangerous assistance of an armed police, 
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The frequency of litigation might be lessened, and a most 
prolific source of oppression and irritation dried up, by making 
a change in the existing law between landlords and subtenants. 
We are not disposed to join in the clamour that has been raised 

inst middlemen. In the actual circumstances of the tenantry 
of Ireland, subletting is unavoidable. But we think it equally 
unjust and inexpedient that a subtenant, who has paid his 
rent to the principal tacksman, should, in the event of the 
bankruptcy of the latter, be liable to be distrained by the land- 
lord. ere this practice put an end to, landlords would be 
rendered infinitely more attentive to the character and qualifica- 
tions of their principal tenants; and the occupiers would be re- 
lieved from that insecurity and want of confidence which at pre- 
sent tends to paralyze all their exertions, and to make them in- 
dolent and careless. The late Earl of Clare, then Attorney- 
General, had this practice in view when he affirmed in the 
House of Commons, that ‘ the peasantry were ground to pow- 
der by relentless landlords !’ 

No scheme for the improvement of the institutions of Ireland 
deserves the least attention, which has not for its object to give 
the people an interest in the support of the Government, to re- 
move the existing provocations to violate the laws, or to secure 
their execution. Now, it appears to us that these three grand 
objects would all be materially forwarded by the adoption of the 
measures we have proposed. Catholic emancipation, by taking 
away all those degrading disabilities which the majority of the 
people now lie under, would remove one great source of dis- 
traction and of disaffection to the Government, and would in- 
duce the people to rally round a constitution which protected 
and secured the rights of all. ‘ Emancipation is not a charm 
* that will allay every discontent, or remove every grievance, but 
‘it is a szme gua non to this being done; and without it, no other 
* system of measures can be entirely successful,’ * The aboli- 
tion or commutation of tithes would relieve the peasantry from 
@ most oppressive, arbitrary, and ruinous impost. And the con- 
solidation of the Governments of the two countries, with the re- 
formation of the magistracy and civil power, would go far to 
take away the spirit of partisanship from the acts of the execu- 
tive, at the same time that it would give the people confidence 
in the administration of the laws, and provide for their being 
carried into effect by cheap, adequate, and constitutional means. 
Hitherto the dominant party have overlooked the real cause of 
the disturbances and atrocities of which Ireland has been the 


* Mr Plunkett's Speech, 26th April 1816. 
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theatre. It does not lie in the perverse habits and inclinations 
of the wretches whom they have browbeaten, oppressed, and 
sent to the gallows, but in themselves—in their own domineer- 
ing, rapacious, and intolerant behaviour. If they reform their 
own conduct entirely, the poor, they may be assured, will not 
be long in reforming theirs. Let them bear in mind that ¢ exile 
* and death are not the instruments of government, but'the mi- 
§ serable expedients which show the absence of all government:? * 
Let them treat the peasantry as men who ottght to be as frdéé, 
and who have the same’ rights and feelings as themselyes, and 
those disorders which are the result of religious and ‘political 
habits and animosities, will soon cease to disturb the peace and 
tranquillity of society. 

IV. Lducation.—But although it is unquestionably true that 
much of the turbulence and disorderly habits of the Irish peo- 
ple have their source in the political and religious oppressions 
to which they are subjected, it is no less true that much also is 
owing to their ignorance, poverty, and redundant numbers. ‘The 
adoption of the measures we have already suggested, will doa 
great deal to promote the tranquillity and prosperity of the 
country; but, to render them completely effectual, they must 
be combined with others. A vigorous effort must be made to 
change the habits of the people—to wean them from idleness to 
industry, and to induce them to exercise a little more prudence 
and forethought in the formation of matrimonial connexions. 
We do not wish to underrate the difficulties which must always 
oppose every plan which has for its object to effect any consi- 
derable change in the habits of the bulk of the people; but 
these difficulties are not insuperable. And the astonishing in- 
crease of population in Ireland, the habitual and growing po- 
verty of the people, and their total incapacity to provide for 
themselves in seasons of scarcity, are evils of the first magni- 
tude, and call upon Government immediately to adopt such 
measures as may tend to arrest the progress of pauperism, and, 
if possible, to lessen its amount. 

Of the different measures which have been proposed as likely 
to attain this object, none have been more generally recom- 
mended than the extension of Education. But we are of opi- 
nion, that infinitely more benefit would result from the adop- 
tion of a different system of education, than can ever result 
from the utmost extension of the present system. The Irish 
are ignorant; but they are not ignorant in the common accep- 
tation of the word. In so far as mere reading and writing are 


* Mr Plunkett’s Speech, 26th April 1816. 
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concerned, they are quite as well, if not better, instructed, than 
the English. ‘But the schoolmasters of England, and, more 
emphatically still, of Scotland, are a highly respectable, as well 
as a‘most‘us¢eful body of men. Besides instructing their pupils 
in thé elementary branches of education, in aioe writing, 
and arithmetic, they have imbued. their minds with, a deep 
sense of the obligations of religion and morality, and with a 
just respect for the laws and institutions of their country. But 
such, we regret to say, has not been the line of conduct pursued 
by the greater number of the country schoolmasters of Ireland, 
They have not enforced a regard for the benevolent precepts of 
the' Gospel on the infant minds of those intrusted to their charge, 
and they have sedulously inculcated not a respect, but a con- 
tempt, for the laws and institutions of the country. * Instead of 
‘ expanding, the education of the Irish peasantry has served to 
* narrow their minds; and instead of inspiring them with no- 
* tions of morality, it has paved the way for the commission 
* of every species of vice.’ * 

‘ The country schoolmaster,’ says the well-informed and liberal 
author of the “ Thoughts and Suggestions on the Education of 
the Peasantry of Ireland,” ‘ is independent of all system and con- 
trol; he is himself one of the people, imbued with the same pre- 
judices, influenced by the same feelings, subject to the same ha- 
bits; to his little store of learning he generally adds some tradi- 
tionary tales of the country, of a character to keep alive discon- 
tent. He is the scribe, as well as the chronicler, and the ped- 
agogue of his little circle,—he writes their letters, and derives from 
this no small degree of influence and profit ; but he has open to him 
another source of deeper interest and greater emolument, which he 
seldom has virtue enough to leave unexplored—he is the centre of 
the mystery of rustic iniquity, the cheap attorney of the neighbour- 
hood, and, furnished with his little book of precedents, the fabrica- 
tor of false leases, and surreptitious deeds and conveyances. Pos- 
sessed of important secrets and of useful information, he is courted 
and caressed ; a cordial reception and the usual allowance of whisky 
greets his approach; and he completes his character by adding ine- 
briety to his other accomplishments. Such is frequently the rural 
schoolmaster,—a personage whom Poetry would adorn with primeval 
innocence, and all the flowers of her garland! So true it is that ig- 
norance is not simplicity, nor rudeness honesty.’ p, 12. 

And yet it does not appear to us that either the schoolmasters 
or the people are to blame—the fault is not theirs, but ours. 
The immorality, prejudices, and disaffection of the one and 


* Essay on the Condition and Manners of the Irish Peasantry, by 
Pr Bell. p. 39. 
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the other, are the result of the persecution they have under- 
gone. Instead of establishing parochial, or other schools for. 
the education of the poor Catholics, we actually forbad. their 
instruction. Under pretence of discouraging Popery,, Jaws were 
enacted, prohibiting, under heavy penalties, amy Catholic from 
teaching in any school, or instructing youth either publicly. or 
privately! * It is highly to the credit of the Irish people, that 
their taste for knowledge was not altogether effaced by eighty 
years operation of these brutal and disgusting statutes, But 
their tyranny and injustice were too gross and glaring to ren- 
der their rigorous execution possible. In summer, the chil- 
dren of the peasantry sought instruction from their teachers be- 
neath hedges, in the open air; and in winter, they followed 
them to some miserable hovel. Surely, however, it was not to 
be expected that men exposed to so unmerited, and so into- 
lerable a persecution, were to inculcate moderation and the for- 
giveness of injuries—or that the victims of injustice and oppres- 
sion were to enforce the duty of obedience to Government, and 
of respect for the laws! Gratitude is one of the stsongest 
marked traits in the Irish character; and, had the schoolmas- 
ters been kindly treated, they would, doubtless, have labour- 
ed to promote the interests of Government; but, finding them- 
selves persecuted and oppressed, they laboured to instil a rooted 
hatred of the English name and nation, and of the professors of 
the Protestant religion, into the minds of their pupils. They re- 
presented the English as plunderers, who had robbed them of their 
lands, and reduced them to a state of bondage, and as infidels who 
had abjured the only true faith; and they taught them, that it 
was their duty to avail themselves of the first favourable oppor- 
tunity for expelling the invaders from their shores, and for re- 
possessing themselves of that property they had usurped. Every 
one who knows any thing of the state of Ireland, knows what 
a powerfully disastrous influence this early training has had on 
the public mind. 

The laws prohibiting Catholics from teaching, were repeal- 
ed in 1782; but the infection which they generated has not yet 
been extirpated. It has been sheltered and protected by the 
miserable remnant of the penal code. Men naturally hate and 
undervalue that in which they are not permitted to participate. 
And so long as emancipation is withheld, it will be worse 
than idle to expect that the Catholic schoolmasters should be 
sincerely attached to the institutions of the country, or that 
they should seriously inculcate a respect for them. 


* 7th William IIT. cap. 4. § 9.; 8th Anne cap. 3. § 16. , 
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The poor and dependent condition of the schoolmasters is 
also productive of very bad effects. Their salaries are so small, 
that no respectable, or well educated man, would choose to de- 
vote himself to so unprofitable and irksome an occupation. 
Neither are the books generally used in the schools of the class 
best fitted to instruct and inform the mind. So far indeed from 
this being the case, they are, with a very few exceptions, of the 
very worst description. For the most part, they consist of the 
lives of thieves, witches, smugglers, and prostitutes, or of wild 
and extravagant tales; of books which either tend to inflame 
and strengthen the worst passions, or to fill the mind with ex- 
travagant and absurd notions of real life. It is an abuse of lan- 
guage to say that people taught to read only such books are 
educated. They are worse than ignorant. Their understand- 
ing is depraved and perverted. ‘To learn, they must begin by 
unlearning most of what they have already acquired. * 

We must say, that the Catholic Clergy seem to have been guil- 
ty of a very culpable inattention to the state of the schools at 
which their parishioners are educzted, in not putting a stop to the 
use of these publications. Had they interfered with the spirit and 
energy they have sometimes manifested on occasions of infinite- 
ly less moment, it is difficult to suppose that this demoralizing 
practice could have been so long continued. Certainly we have 
no right to expect that the Catholic Clergy should charge their 
schoolmasters to enforce respect for a Government which has 
loaded them with degrading disabilities: But we have a right 
to expect, and we do expect, that they will charge them to dis- 
card the infamous publications now taught in their schools, and 
to substitute others in their place, fitted to improve the moral 


* Mr Wakefield has given (vol. ii. p.400) a list of some of the 
common school and cottage classics of Ireland. It contains, amongst 
others, the ‘ History of the Seven Champions of Christendom ;' 
‘ History of Fair Rosamond and Jane Shore,’ two prostitutes ; 
‘ Ovid’s Art of Love ;’ ‘ Devil and Dr Faustus ;’ * Moll Flanders ;’ 
‘ Mendoza’s New System of Boxing ;’ ‘ History of Donna Rozina,’ 
a Spanish prostitute, &c. &c. Mr Wakefield’s censure has not abated 
the nuisance. In the debate on Sir John Newport’s motion, 22d 
April, Mr Spring Rice stated there were 8000 schoolmasters in Ire- 
land. * Among these, however, he was sorry to say there existed 
much mischief. In some of the schools he knew pernicious books 
were used. In one instance he had found that the text book for the 
boys was the history of a famous robber, the Captain Rock of some 
fifty years ago.’ Mr Grant corroborated Mr Rice’s statements, 
‘ The schoolmasters and the books,’ he observed, ‘ were of the very 
worst species.’ 
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and intellectual qualities of the scholars. If the clergy have 
any regard either for the temporal or eternal interests of their 
flocks, and we are willing to believe they have both, they will 
certainly interpose to check so disgraceful a practice, and to 
revent the seminaries destined for the instruction of youth from: 

coming hotbeds of iniquity, and nurseries for the gallows. 
The Catholic Clergy object to the use of the Bible in schools, 
unless it be accompanied with notes; and we are not theologi- 
ans enough to say whether this is right or wrong. Butif such 
be their opinion, let them print a cheap edition of the Bible with 
notes, for a class-book. The author of the ‘ Thoughts and 
Suggestions on the Education of the Peasantry of Ireland,’ and 
all other intelligent Catholics, admit, that the poor of their 
communion are completely destitute of all religious and moral in- 
struction. It should be a principal object with the priesthood to 
labour to supply so great a desideratum. 

To facilitate the acquisition of really useful instruction, and 
to render the schoolmasters respectable, the Government ought 
to establish parochial schools for the exclusive education of the 
Catholics, on the plan of the Scots’ parish schools. It is use- 
less to attempt to organize any general plan of education to 
comprehend all classes of the people. The prejudices by which 
the Irish are animated, are too strong to admit of such a mea- 
sure being successfully carried into effect. ‘To give confidence 
to the Catholics, and to convince them that the plan for edu- 
cating the poor is not to be made a cover for a concerted s 
tem of proselytism, the parochial Catholic schools should be 

laced exclusively under the direction of the Catholic Clergy. 
But there could be no objection to the establishment of a Board 
of Visitors in each county, to consist of an equal number of 
Protestant and Catholic gentlemen, who should have power to 
inspect the schools of both sects, and to exclude such books, and 
such only, as they considered of an immoral tendency. It 
would be of the greatest advantage were a few of the elemen- 
tary Principles of Political Economy taught in these schools. 
Nothing would contribute more to check the alarming increase 
of a redundant population, and to stem the torrent of pauperism, 
than to point out and explain to the peasantry the misery and 
ruin that improvident and premature marriages must infallibly 
entail on themselves. 

There is no country in which larger sums have been expend-. 
ed ostensibly for the purposes of education than Ireland. Seven 
royal schools were founded by Charles I., and endowed with 
large estates by Charles II. But the funds have, in most cases, 
been perverted to very different purposes from the education of 
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youth. Dr Bell mentions, that he ‘ knew one of these'schools, 
« from which the master, a beneficed clergyman, who never went 
* near it, received 1500/. a year, while the usher, a man of 
¢ learning, who did all the duty, received only 40/.’* Neither 
does it appear that the state of these schools has been improved 
since. ‘The estates belonging to them are generally let far be- 
low their real value, and the rents are principally divided among 
nominal or honorary masters. When Mr Wakefield was in 
Ireland, the rental of the estates belonging to the Cavan school 
amounted to 900/. a year, but there was not a single scholar. 
6 Who,’ asks Mr Wakefield, * will talk of lower orders after 
‘such an exposure as this ?’ 

Besides the royal schools, there are thirty-nine charter schools. 
These schools were founded in 1733, for the laudable purpose 
* of instructing the Popish and other poor natives in the Eng- 
© lish tongue.’ But the religious prejudices of the Ultra-Pro- 
testants, to whom the charge of these establishments was com- 
mitted, have produced a total failure in the objects for which 
they were avowedly intended. Their real object has been to 
make proselytes, not scholars. But instead of accomplishing this 
object, they have made only enemies; and their proceedings have 
tended, in no slight degree, to exasperate the different sects 
against each other. They have always been regarded with pecu- 
liar aversion by the Catholics. We are told by Mr Wakefield, 
that the lower class of Catholics seldom pass one of these schools 
without giving vent to their feelings in curses and execrations. 
Nor can it be denied that they have had pretty good grounds for 
their disgust. Mr Wakefield has given the following extract 
from a Catechism which was very lately, if it be not still, in use 
in the charter schools. 

‘ Q. Is the Church of Rome a sound and uncorrupt Church ? 

‘A. No. It is extremely corrupt in doctrine and practice. 

‘Q. What do you think of the frequent crossings upon which the 
Papists lay so great a stress ? 

‘A. They are vain and superstitious. The worship of the Cruci- 
fixion, or figure of Christ upon the Cross, is idolatrous; and the 
adoring and praying to the Cross itself is, of all the corruptions of 
the Popish worship, the most gross and intolerable. ’ 

‘ I am persuaded,’ says Mr Wakefield, ‘ that it is impossible for 
any but a member of the Church of Rome to judge of the feelings of 
a parent of that sect, who knows that his child is brought up to 
abhor and condemn every rite which he has been taught to venerate.’ 
Vol. ii, p. 412.) 

‘The support of these nurseries of bigotry and intolerance 


* Condition and Manners of the Lrish peasantry, p. 43. 
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costs the public upwards of 30,000. a year, besides about 
10,0007. a year derived from private sources. They are sup- 
posed to haye, on an average, about 2000 scholars, which gives 
an annual expense of 201. a year for each; 

In addition to these establishments, there are twenty diocesan 
schools with considerable revenues; thirty-three publicly en- 
dowed classical schools with a revenue of about 9000/, a year; 
fourteen classical schools endowed by individuals, two of which 
are possessed of estates yielding an annual revenue of about 
1500/. a year; four classical schools, on the endowment of Eras- 
mus Smith, with a revenue of 4000/. a year; and a vast noms 
ber of schools on private foundations, some of them with large 
revenues, for instruction in English, writing, &c. If to these 
we add the sums expended on the Blue-coat Hospital, and. the 
Hibernian School at Dublin, &c., it will be seen that there are 
in Ireland ample funds, had they been properly administered, 
to have provided for the instruction of a large proportion of the 
people. But most of these funds have been wholly misapplied 
and perverted ; and the late extension of education has been 
chiefly owing to the laudable efforts of the various benevolent 
associations for providing for the instruction of the Irish poor, 
Altogether, there are at present in Ireland no fewer than 8000 
schools of all descriptions, which are supposed to be attended 
by about 400,000 scholars. * 

But, great as have been the efforts of these societies, nothing 
short of the establishment of Catholic parochial schools, on some 
such plan as we have already suggested, will ever secure a pro- 
per system of education for the Irish people. Something of de- 
gradation must always attach to the idea of being educated, in 
a school which is wholly, or even partially, supported by cha- 
ritable contributions. The parents of the children who attend 
such schools, and even the children themselves, cannot but feel 
that they are there only because they are paupers, dependent on 
the bounty of others; and this feeling has a strong tendency 
to destroy that sense of manly independence, of moral dignity, 
and of self-respect, for the want of which no education can coms 
pensate. We would not have the people of Ireland educated 
by an eleemosynary system, but by such a system as is establish 
ed in this country. We would bring education within their 
reach. We would do this, however, not by beating up for alms 
in every corner of the kingdom, but by a grand legislative mea- 
sure, establishing public, and not charity, schools in every pa- 
rish, where both poor and rich would be placed on a fovting of 
equality, and where the fees would be moderate. 


* Mr Grant’s Speech, 22d April 1822, 
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Besides the grants already mentioned, Government gives 
8000/, or 9000/. a year towards the support of the Catholic 
College at Maynooth. This establishment is of the greatest utili- 
ty. It has prevented the Catholic youth destined for the Church 
from seeking their education in foreign countries, and must 
thereby have prevented their imbibing many prejudices hostile 
to the public interests. The grant from Government only af- 
fords a pittance of about 25/. or 30/. to each Professor, and an 
allowance of about as much to each student. The students, 
who amount to about 250, have to pay 9/. 2s. of entry-money, 
and to provide themselves with clothes, books, &c. endian 
ing the vast importance of having the Catholic priesthood well 
educated, and considering also the great poverty of that body, 
we certainly think that the grant given by Government to this 
College ought to be greatly increased. We despise the miser- 
able econony of those who would save a few thousand pounds, 
by stinting the education of those who are to be the instructors 
and spiritual guides of so large a proportion of the people. But 
the grant to Maynooth might be sufficiently increased, without 
costing the public a single additional sixpence. Now that the 
folly of the attempts at proselytism has become obvious, there 
can be no reason whatever for continuing the grant to the char- 
ter schools. The suppression of these seminaries would, in fact, 
be a very great advantage. They never have been, and they 
never will be, productive of the smallest benefit ; and their sup- 
pression would disengage a sum of 30,000/. a year, which might 
be applied in aid of the College of Maynooth, and for other 
purposes. 

V. Revenue Laws.—But however confident we may feel that 
such a change in the system of education as we have suggested, 
would lead to a material and salutary change in the habits of 
the people, we should rely much more on the consequences 
that would result from giving them a greater command over 
the luxuries and conveniences of life. The rate of wages, 
which must always be mainly regulated by the cost of produc- 
ing the principal necessaries consumed by the labourers, is, in 
Ireland, determined by the lowest possible standard. An un- 
fortunate train of circumstances has brought the Irish peasantry 
to an habitual, and almost exclusive dependence on the potatoe 
for the principal part of their food. ‘They have few or no ar- 
tificial wants—provided they are able to obtain a sufficient - 
ply of potatoes, they are content to vegetate in rags and wretch- 
edness. But as the potatoe is raised at less expense than any o- 
ther species of food hitherto cultivated in Europe, and as wages 
are principally determined by the cost of its production, it is 
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easy to see that the peasantry must be reduced to.a state of ex- 
treme and almost irremediable distress whenever that crop hap- 
pens to be deficient. When wheat and beef constitute the prin- 
cipal part of the food of the labourer, and porter and beer the 
principal part of his drink; he can, in a period of scarcity, bear 
to retrench. Such aman has room to fall,—he can resort to 
cheaper articles—to barley, oats, rice, and potatoes, But when 
he is habitually and constantly fed on the very cheapest species 
of food, he has plainly nothing to resort to when deprived of jit. 
The labourers, who are placed in such circumstances, are abso- 
lutely cut off from every resource. They are already so low, 
they can fall no lower. They are placed on the very verge of 
existence. Their wages being regulated by the price of potatoes, 
will not buy them wheat, or barley, or oats; and whenever, there 
fore, the supply of potatoes fails, it is next to impossible they 
can escape falling a sacrifice to famine. 

The present state of Ireland furnishes a striking and melan- 
choly proof of the accuracy of this statement. Owing to the 
failure of last potatoe crop, a very large proportion of the pea- 
santry of Clare, Limerick, and other counties bordering on the 
Shannon, have been reduced to a state little short of absolute 
famine. But there was, notwithstanding, a continued expor/a- 
tion of oats, and other grain from Ireland to this country, up 
to the very moment when the contributions of Government, and 
of the public were applied to purchase corn for the peasantry. 
The price of potatoes rose in Limerick, in the course of a few 
months, from 1}d. to 6d. and 8d. a stone, being a rise of 400 
or 500 per cent., while the price of corn sustained no material 
increase; none, at least, to prevent its being sent to the over- 
oaded markets of England! It is obvious indeed, that, to what- 
ever extremity the peasantry of Ireland might have been reduc- 
ed, they could not have relieved themselves by purchasing corn. 
In a period of scarcity, men cannot go from a low toa high 
level ; they must always go from a higher to a lower. But to 
the Irish this is impossible; they have already reached the low- 
est point in the descending scale; and dearth is to them attend- 
ed with all the horrors of famine ! 

It is absolutely necessary that a great and persevering effort 
should be made to raise the Irish from this hopeless and wretch- 
ed condition. And nothing would contribute so much to 
this, as to inspire them with a taste for the comforts and con- 
veniences of life. But to do this, you must place them within 
their reach—you must render them attainable with a moderate 
degree of exertion. Those who are indolent—and this is no- 
toriously the case with the Irish—will never become industrious, 
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unless industry brings visibly along with it a proportionate in- 
crease of enjoyments. Wherever Yabourers find it is impossible 
for increased exertion to procure any material addition of com- 
forts and conveniences, they necessarily sink into a state’ of 
sluggish and stupid indifference, and content themselves with 
the coarsest and scantiest fare. But the desire to rise in the 
world, and to improve our condition, is deeply implanted in the 
human breast, and can never be wholly eradicated. And'when- 
éver labour has been rendered more productive, and a number 
of riéw conveniences and enjoyments made attainable'by the la- 
bourers, indolence has never failed to give way to exertion. “A 
taste for these conveniences and enjoyments gradually diffuses 
itself, increased exertions are made to obtain them, and ulti- 
mately it is thought discreditable to be without them. 

Such being the case, it is a fortunate circumstance that it is 
in the power of Government to adopt such measures as’ will, 
by reducing the price of a vast variety of useful and agreeable 
commodities, afford new motives to stimulate, and new comforts 
and conveniences to reward, the industry of the peasantry of Ire- 
Yand. ‘To effect this most desirable object, they have only 
to repeal those oppressive and absurd taxes, which have depriv- 
ed the bulk of the people of the few comforts they were already 
possessed of, and of the possibility of obtaining others, with- 
olit adding a single shilling to the revenue. Weshowed in our 
last Number, that notwithstanding taxes, estimated to produce 
three millions, had been imposed in Ireland since 1807, the re- 
venue of that year amounted to 4,191,950/., while that of 182! 
only amounted to 3,844,889/., being a decrease of 347,061/., ins 
stead of a rise of three millions! We also gave a list of thirteen 
principal articles, including spirits, tea, sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
wines, &c., the duties on which have been greatly increased, 
at the same time that the revenue, and, still more, the quantities 
consumed, have fallen off in an extraordinary degree. There 
can be no question, indeed, that this unparalleled and ruinous 
in¢reuse of taxation is one of the main causes of the present 
squalid and abject poverty of the Irish peasantry.’ The enor- 
mous addition which it has made to the price of almost every 
article of luxury, if we may give that name to teas, sugars, 

irits, &c., has rendered them either wholly unattainable by 
the labourer, or attainable only from the smuggler. A double 
injury has thus been done to the country. A principal incite 
meént to Jaborious perseverance and honest industry has been 
taken away, and an irresistible inducement has been held out 
to the adventurous and the’ profligate to embark in the ille- 


gal and destructive trade of smuggling. ¢ The iron grasp of 
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‘ poverty has paralysed the arm of the tax-gatherer, and set at 
‘nought the vaunted omnipotence of Parliament. You have 
‘taxed the people, but not augmented the supplies—you have 
‘ drawn on capital, not on income—and you have, inconsequence, 
‘reaped. a. harvest of discontent and disaffection, instead of a 
‘ harvest of revenue.’ * 

This monstrous system must be abandoned. There are good 
grounds for thinking that the revenue will gain,—at all events it 
cannot possibly lose any thing, by the repeal of every tax im- 
posed since 1807; while the fall that would be thereby occasion- 
ed in the price of most of those comforts, on which the peasan- 
try set a very high value, would infallibly rouse them to enter- 
prise and activity. ‘The public taste would thus be elevated. 
The labourers would gradually begin to acquire higher notions 
of what is necessary for their comfortable and decent subsis-~ 
tence. ‘Their artificial wants would begin to be equally cla- 
morous, and much more numerous than those of mere neces- 
sity; and perseverance and animation would, in consequence, 
be given to all the operations of industry. 

Nor is it of less importance, with a view to the peace and 
tranguillity of the country in general, that the opinions of the 
labourers, respecting what is necessary for their comfortable 
and decent subsistence, should be elevated. When a revulsion 
takes place in any of the great departments of industry, or when 
the crops fail, the labourer who smokes tobacco, and who drinks 
beer, porter, and gin, can, by parting with his luxuries, obtain 
a sufficient supply of necessaries. But a man who is divested 
of all artificial wants—who is confined to mere necessaries—who 
is never seen in an alehouse nor a tobacconist’s—has nothing to 
part with! What then must be the fate of those who are placed 
so very near the verge of existence,—and what must be the fate 
of the richer class of citizens, if there be any such amongst 
them, in a season of scarcity? Do you suppose that it is possible 
for human beings, placed in such dreadful circumstances, to be 
quiet, orderly, and peaceable, and to respect the rights of others ? 
Do you suppose that those who have no property will submit to 
be starved, without previously attempting to seize on the pro- 
perty of others? Whatever may be said to the contrary, famine, 
and the virtues of patience and resignation, are not, you may 
depend upon it, on very companionable terms. Much undoubt- 
edly of the crime and bloodshed. with which Ireland has been 
so long disgraced and deluged, must be traced to the oppres- 





* Sir John Newport's Speech, 22d April 1822, 
VOL.. XXXVI, NO. 73. ; G ; 
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sion and helotism of the people. But it is impossible to deny, 
that‘a good deal also has been owing to the recklessness and, de- 
spair dceasioned by their abject and wretched poverty, The 
rights’ of ‘property can never be respected by those who are 
themselves utterly destitute of all property, i of the means of 
acquiring it. Such persons must rather regard them as bulwarks 
wh up to secure the interests of a few favourites of fortune, 
or pethaps of their oppressors, than as contributing to the. pub- 
lie’ welfare. But if we lighten the pressure of that grinding 
and unproductive taxation by which the industry of the people 
has‘ been: overloaded and paralysed, we shall certainly enable 
them to'add to their comforts, and to accumulate wealth ; and 
they will thus be brought to acquire a direct and tangible inte- 
rest in'the support of those great fundamental principles which 
y now regard either with indifference or aversion, and which 
the slightest provocation is sufficient to induce them to attack. 
‘Tt has been the fate of Ireland to suffer nearly as much in- 
jury’ from the injudicious attempts that have of late been made 
to encourage and promote her industry, as from those that were 
formerly made to fetter and restrict it. The history of the Irish 
protecting and countervailing duties, affords a striking exam- 
ple of the truth of this remark. To facilitate the establishment 


of ‘manufactures in Ireland, and, as it was also alleged, to pre- 


vent those already established from being ruined by the unre- 
stricted competition of the English manufacturers, it was agreed, 
at the Tréaty of Union, that an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. 
should be ee ed, for a period of twenty years, on English 
éotton or woollen goods, aidlwiine, &c., when imported into 
Hrelaiid ; and it was at the same time agreed, that an equal duty 
should be charged on the Irish goods imported into England, 
"Fhis measure has been productive of incalculable injury to both 
countries, but especially to Ireland. It appears from papers 
laid before the House of Commons, that the entire value of the 
eotton wool and twist imported into Ireland in 1819, amounted 
to‘orly 221,000/. ‘Their importation has not increased since; 
and ‘the whole Irish cotton manufacture is not supposed to em- 
ploy, at this ‘moment, more than from $000 to 5000 hands! 

hose who are unacquainted with the real state of the case 
would be disposed to conclude that there must, in such circum- 
stances, ‘be an immense importation of British cotton goods into 
Ireland.’ In truth, however, Jersey or Guernsey are about as, 
good ‘markets for them. ‘From a return made by the Dublin 
Customhouse to an order of the House of Commons, it appears, 
that the value’of the English cotton goods imported into Ire- 
land in ‘the year ended Sth January 1821, was as follows... 
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Calicoes - - - L, 8)817 5.0 
Muslins - - - - 29,494 17,11 
Cottons, other than calicoes and muslins - 168,550.13 14}.. 





L. 199,862, 16, 10} 
This sum, when added to the value of the cottons mapufac+ 
tured in Ireland, makes so small a total consumption as; to be 
almost incredible when compared with the immense consumption 
of cottons in this country. We do not presume to say that this 
trifling consumption is altogether to be ascribed to the influence 
of the protecting duties; but it is impossible to doubt that 
they have had a very considerable effect in contracting ‘the det 
mand for cottons. The duty, though nominally only).10. pen 
cent., adds, at least, 20 or 25 per cent. to the selling price.of 
English goods. The few capitalists in Ireland, the outlay 
of money required to pay the duties, and the delays and vex~- 
atious regulations of the Customhouse, really secure a)mor 
nopaly of the business of importing ad valorem goods to a few 
rich merchants, and suppress that widely-extended and most bez 
neficial traffic that would otherwise be carried on by the. retail 
dealers, pedlars, and even labourers, who are daily passing be- 
tween the two countries; and thus, by raising the price the 
goods, and throwing the trade into a few hands, the protect- 
ing duties, instead of promoting the cotton manufacture of Ire- 
land, have prevented the introduction of a taste for cottons, 
and been the most effectual bar to its progress. The inju 
done to the English manufacturer by this perverse policy,, is 
great but still it is trifling when compared to that which it has 
one to the Irish people. Destitute as Ireland is of good coal, 
improved machinery, and experienced workmen, it was the 
height of error to suppose that a protecting duty of 10 per cent. 
could enable her to withstand the competition of the English in 
the production of cottons! The real effect of the duty has nos 
been to promote the Irish cotton manufacture, for that, as we 
have just seen, can hardly be said to exist at all, but to narrow. 
the market of Ireland to the English manufacturers, by adding 
20 or 25 per cent. to the price of their goods, and, by this rise: 
of price, to hinder the Irish peasantry from adopting the dress. 
oe modes of life of their English neighbours. The imposition, 
of such restrictions on the trade between independent and even: 
hostile nations, could not be defended on any principle of sound 
policy ; but when laid on the trade between different. parts of, 
the same empire, they do not admit of the shadow of an apo; 
logy. ‘To endeavour to protect England or. Ireland against the: 
competition of the other, is plainly absurd. We might, on the 
G2 
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same grounds, endeavour to protect Kent against the competition 
of Sussex!) England has many natural and acquired. facilities 
for carrying'on the'cotton manulfacture; Ireland has none. | Why 
then should we attempt to force a portion of her scanty and in- 
sufficient capital into, what must be to her a disadvantageous 
employment? And why should we force her inhabitants to rest 
satisfied with rags and nakedness, and to deny themselves the 
use of a cheap, commodious, and comfortable article of diess, 
because it is manufactured in Lancashire, and not in Leinster? 
Our statite-book affords many choice specimens of legislative 
drivelling, and of officious and ruinous interference with the in- 
dustry of individuals and the public; but, we believe, the im- 
policy and absurdity of the Irish Protecting Duties to be quite 
unrivalled. 

The countervailing duty of 10 per cent. on Irish mannfac- 
tures imported into England, is equally pernicious. Had. Lrish 
manufactures been freely admitted into England since the 
Union, the lowness of wages in Ireland would, it may be fairly 
presumed, have been sufficient to induce English capitalists to 
attempt establishing the coarser kinds of manufactures, ,and 
such as are principally carried on by manual labour, there ra- 
ther than in England. But the countervailing duty of 10 per 
cent. has fully balanced any advantage that might have been 
derived from the cheaper labour of Ireland; and has effectually 
excluded her manufactures from the great and contiguous mar- 
ket of Britain ! 

We have already said, that it was stipulated by the act of 
Union, that the Irish protecting duties, and the countervailing 
duties on Irish goods imported into England, were to cease. in 
twenty years, or on the ist January 1521. But, to the sur- 
prise and mortification of every one acquainted with the nature 
and operation of these duties, they have since been continued 
for twenty years to come, or to 1841! Surely, however, it is im- 
possible that a measure which goes far to annihilate the trade 
in manufactured goods between the two great divisions of the 
empire, can be permitted to operate for other twenty years. 
Parliament has been unwarily entrapped into an approval.of 
measures fatal to the prosperity of Ireland, and prejudicial to Bri- 
tain; but it would be a libel on that body to suppose that they 
will persist in supporting them for a long series of years, after 
their ruinous tendency has become palpable and obvious. 

Besides the repeal of the protecting and countervailing duties, 
and the reduction of the Custom and Excise duties, it would be 
of the greatest advantage to Ireland were the reduced Excise 
duties collected in such a way as would permit the business of 
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distilling, brewing, malting, tanning, &c. to be conducted on a 
small scale. Such was the case in Ireland ‘thirty years, ago. 
But the persons who were then intrusted with the management 
of the Irish Revenue, determined, whether from ignorance or 
corruption has never been clearly ascertained, to place all works 
subject to Excise duties in the hands of large capitalists.. ‘To 
effect this object, laws were passed which regulated the manner 
in which duties should be charged, in such a way as rendered 
it impossible for any one who had not a large capital to:con- 
tinue in the trade. ‘The smaller class of distillers, brewers, tan- 
ners, &c. were, in consequence, driven from their business, and 
mostly ruined; and many of the remoter districts of the coun- 
try were thus deprived of a market for their produce, and could 
not, without great difficulty, obtain supplies of spirits, beer, 
leather, &c.* A strong temptation was thus created to engage 
in the trade of illicit distillation—a temptation which the pre- 
sent exorbitant duties, and the system of town-land fines, has 
rendered altogether irresistible. In 1807, the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the fees, emoluments, &c. of public 
offices in Ireland, in their Report on the Excise, calculated, 
that one-third part of the spirits consumed in Ireland was ille- 
gally distilled! To put a stop to this illegal traffic, and to 
check the prevalence of those predatory and lawless. habits 
which always mark the character of the smuggler, the simple 
and obvious plan was, to have reduced the duty on legally dis- 
tilled spirits, and to have colleeted them in such a way as would 
have broken down the monopoly of the large distillers, and en- 
abled smaller capitalists to set up distilleries in the remote and 
less frequented districts of the country. But. ministers resolved 
to yo to work differently. Instead of attempting to put down 
illicit distillation by rendering it unprofitable, they resolved to 
suppress it by the strong hand of power—to make the ven- 
geance of the law counteract a crime, all the temptations to.in- 
dulge' im which were left unimpaired! In pursuance. of this 
insensate scheme, they devised a system of unequalled injus- 
tice and oppression—a system which involves both the innocent 
andthe guilty in one common ruin. Besides the penalties in- 


‘flicted on delinquents, including transportation for seven years, 


the novel expedient was resorted to, of imposing a heavy fine 
upon every parish, town-land, manor-land, or lordship, in which 
an unlicensed still, or part of a still, should be found! There 
is no defence against the fine, unless.the defender can prove 
that the articles were not found, or that they were left for ithe 








* The Reverend Mr Chichester’s Letter to a British Member of 
Parliament, p. 94. 
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purpose. of subjecting him to the fine. The most perfect good 
faith. is, of no,avail; and many instances have occurred of magis- 
trates, who, had devoted their whole time and energies to the 
suppression of illicit distillation, being completely ruined by the 
fines imposed on their estates ! 

No, one can regret that this infamous scheme has totally failed 
of its object... Instead of illicit distillation and smuggling being 
suppressed, they are now become almost universal.* A large’ 
proportion of the peasantry have been trained to live in a state of 
open and habitual contempt of the laws, and to brave their utmost 
vengeance. The tendency of such a state of things to promote 
secret combinations, outrages, and even rebellion, is too strik- 
ing and obvious to require to be pointed out. In most parts of 
Ireland, no excise officer dare venture to seize a still, if he is not 
supported. by a company of soldiers; and bloody and ferocious 
contests are, in consequence, daily taking place between the 
military and smugglers. ‘ The distillery system of Ireland 
§ seems, to use the words of a most accurate observer, to have 
§ been formed for the perpetuation of smuggling and anarchy, 
* It has culled the evils both of savage and civilized life, arid 
*. rejected all the advantages which they contain. The calami- 
$ ties of civilized warfare are in general inferior to those pro- 
* duced by the Irish distillery laws; and I doubt whether any 
* nation of modern Europe, which is not in a state of actual re- 
* volution, can furnish instances of legal cruelty commensurate 
* to those which I have represented.’ + 

The Earl of Blessington, one of the Irish representative 
Peers, and generally a supporter of ministers, in his Letter to 
the Marquis Wellesley, corroborates all that we have here 
‘tated respecting the oppressive and injurious operation of the 
Irish distillery laws. ‘ I have raised,’ says his Lordship, ‘ my 
* voice again and again in opposition to this system, but hither- 
$ to without effect. It is a system as injurious to the morals of 
‘ the people, both civil and military, as it is tyrannical and unr 
* profitable.’ (p. 62.) 

We have already demonstrated, that the reduction of the 
Irish Excise duties on spirits, beer, and other articles, so far 
from occasioning any diminution of revenue, would be among 
the most effectual means that could be devised for increasing it. 


* It was stated in the debates in Parliament in 1819, that 5352 
individuals had been committed to prison in the course of the pre- 
ceding six years for illicit distillation, of whom nearly 4000 were con- 
victed. 

+ The Reverend Mr Chichester’s Letter to a British Member of 
Parliament, pp. 92-107. 
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But supposing we were wrong in this conclusion, ought so de- 
testable a system of op seesie and atiuse abs teantnare? Aree OF, 
crime, outrage, and pebaliion-—aé be maintained, becatisé it! its 
a few hundred thousand pounds into the coffers ‘of thé Tess: 
sury? If Mr Vansittart declines answering this question tithe 
affirmative, why does he not immediately introduce #i Bil for’ 
the reduction of the duties? He may depend upon’ ity" he will 
never otherwise be able to relieve the country from) the great 
and constantly increasing evils of illicit distillation and cong 
VI. Population —The late extraordinary incréasé’ of popitlay 
tion in Ireland has, by bringing an excessive supply of fabotr 
into the market, contributed equally with the increase ‘of taxa 
tion to depress the condition of the peasantry, and to prevent 
their acquiring a taste for the comforts and conveniénees ‘of %i- 
vilized life. Seventy years ago, Ireland was one of the ‘thint 
nest peopled countries in Europe, and now she is one of | the 
most densely peopled. Sir William Petty, who surveyed-w large 
proportion of the kingdom, and who had the'best means ‘of ac» 
uiring correct information, estimated the population ‘of Trefand 
in 1672, at 1,100,000. * It would appear, from a computation 
of Captain South’s, that the population had declined, in 1695; tb 
1,034,000. By a poll-tax return of 1731, of the ‘accuracy of 
which, however, considerable doubts are entertained, the popiila- 
tion amounted to 2,010,221. According to the ‘returns of ‘the 
hearth-money collectors, the number of houses in Ireland i" * 
1754, was $95,439 2,372,684" 
1767, — 424,646 «- port ay 23544) 276" 
1777, — 448,426 Which, allawing siren 2,690,566 
1785, — 474,322 ° lati f 2,845,982 
1788, — 650,000 8'¥°s &pophlation o 8,900,000: 
1791, — 701,102 4,206,612 
In 1813, a census was taken in several of the Irish counties ; 
but, for some reason or other, it was not taken in others.’ In 
1821, however, a census was taken in them all; and, according 
to the official returns, it appears that Ireland contains a popula- 
tion of 6,846,949; viz. omq 
' Leinster - - 1,785,702 NV 
Munster - 2,005,363 
Ulster - 2,001,966 
Connaught - 1,053,918 


Total - 6,846,949... 7 # 


rife 


* Political Anatomy of ‘Ireland, 'p. 17, edit. 1'719.. xie yatbes 
+ Newenham on the Population of Ireland, p. 94, Wakefield, 
vol. ii. -p. 684, '- 999 2 toteodolt) +l anne ait a 
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Doubts may very reasonably be entertained of the correctness 
of the estimates of the population here given in the earlier part 
of . century. . But these inaccuracies do not affect the gene- 
ral conclusion respecting its late unprecedented incréase. Sir 
William..Petty, Sir William Temple, Primate Boulter, Bishop 
Berkeley, and Dean Swift, all well informed and accurate ob- 
servers, who wrote prior to 1740, join in representing Ireland 
as exceedingly destitute of inhabitants, and as being essentially 
a grazing country. ‘To such an extent, indeed, was the pastur- 
age system carried, that in 1727, a bill was introduced into Par- 
liament, ‘under the auspices of Primate Boulter, and passed into 
a law, to compel every occupier of 100 acres of land to cultivate 
at least’ /fve acres, under a penalty of forty shillings! As might 
be supposed, this statute had no effect. Cultivation was not ex- 
tended, nor did the population begin to increase, until the re- 
Jaxation of the penal laws affecting the Catholics in 1782, and 
the abolition of the restraints on the commerce of Ireland in 
1784. A powerful, but injudiciously contrived effort was then 
made to stimulate the dormant energies of the peasantry. The 
Irish legislators thought themselves bound, by holding out fac- 
titiouws encouragements, to make amends for the partial and un- 
just regulations by which the Parliament of England had op- 
pressed and fettered the industry of their countrymen.* Their 
intentions were unquestionably liberal and patriotic; but the re- 
sult has shown, that the best intentions, when not under the 
control and guidance of sound politica] science, may be as inju- 
rious as the worst. In vain was it urged, that, however advan- 
tageous in the mean time, wherever measures intended to pro- 


mote the industry of any country, exceed the mere removal of 


such obstacles as prevent the accumulation of capital and the 
freedom of competition, they are sure to be ultimately prejudi- 
cial. All the machinery of the mercantile system was set in 
motion; and, in imitation of the policy of England, very high 
bounties were granted on the exportation of corn, and other raw 
produce. An extraordinary extension of tillage was the im- 
mediate consequence of this unnatural enhancement of prices. 
But the want of capital, and the consequent impossibility of find- 
ing tenants capable of taking large farms, obliged the proprie- 
tors to divide their estates into comparatively small portions. 
Large tracts of pasture land were broken up, and let in farms 
of from ten to twenty, and fifty acres; and thus the stimulus in- 
tended to act exclusively on agriculture, has had a much more 
powerful effect in causing the subdivision of farms, and in ine 
creasing the merely agricultural population of the country. 


* Stat. 23. and 24. Geo, IIT. cap. 19. 
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‘ Large farnis,’ says ‘Mr Newenham, ‘ of from. 500'to' 1500 and 
2000 acres, once so common in Ireland, hold actually no sort ofjpro- 
portion to farms’ of from 10 to 30 or 40 acres. ‘In the county of 
Down, Mr Dubordieu says, that farms run from 20 to 40, 50,'and, in’ 
some instances, as far as 100 acres. Such is the case in most o- 
ther parts of Ireland. For several years past, the landlords .of that 
country have been much in the habit of letting their lands in small 
divisions. Besides this, the cottier system, or the givingyof a'certain 
quantity of land as an equivalent for wages, prevails throughout most 
parts of Ireland. In fact, upwards of four-fifths of the Irish people; 
are subsisted directly on the produce of the land which they hold.'++, 
Inquiry into the Population of Ireland, p. 270. 

Mr Wakefield’s great work contains much valuable informas ,, 
tion respecting the disastrous effects produced by this minute 
division of landed property, and the consequent rapid increase 
of population. But the length to which this article has al- 
ready extended, will not allow us to make any extracts from 
his work. We cannot, however, resist laying the followin 

uotations from the lately published works of Mr Curwen on 
Dr Rogan, before our readers, They set the evils of the cot- 
tage, or small farming system, and the necessity of counter- 
acting them, in the most striking point of view. 

‘ The size of farms,’ says Mr Curwen, whose travels in Ireland 
were published in 1818, ‘ from 15 to 30 acres, would give an aver- 
age of about 22 or 23 acres to each. Portions of these are again 
sublet to cottiers, whose rents are paid by labour done for their 
tenants, from whom they sometimes receive milk, and some other ne- 
cessaries. These running accounts are an endless source of dissatis- 
faction, of disputes, and of contention at the quarter-sessions. In 
some of the most populous parts of Ireland, there is supposed to be 
an inhabitant for every acre, while the cultivation of the soil, as now 
practised, does not afford employment for a third of that population. 
The rents of the small sublet portions of land become so high to the 
actual cultivators, as to preclude all profitable returns from their la- 
bours. The population of the country is increased far beyond the 
capital of the husbandry employed in husbandry, and the supernu- 
merary individuals are compelled to subsist on the produce of other's 
labour, to which they have no power of contributing.’ 

Dr Rogan’s excellent work on the Fever in the North of 
Ireland, was published in 1819. 

‘ Throughout the extensive counties of Tyrone, Donegall, and 
Derry,’ says he, ‘ the population is only limited by the difficulty of 
procuring food. Owing to the universal adoption of the cottier sys- 
tem, and to the custom of dividing farms among the sons, on the 
death of the father, the labouring classes are infinitely more numerous 
than are required for the purposes of industry. Under these circum. 
stances, they are engaged in a constant struggle for the bare neces~ 
saries of life, and never enjoy its comforts.’ p. 8. 
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In another part-of ‘his work, Dr Rogan observes-—° ; 

* Throughout this province (Ulster), the division of land is ex- 
tremely minute, so much so as in some instances to appear almost 
incredible. I have been assured by a gentleman who possesses an 
estate on the: northern coast of Donegall, that many of his, tenants 
hold a portion of land, only capable of producing as much eats as furs 
nish one half, or even one fourth of the straw required for fodder to, 
a milch-cow during the winter, and that by this scale his rents are 
paid. The inhabitants live throughout the year almost entirely on 
potatoes, which they plant on the bog, and manure with the sea-. 
weed thrown on their shores; oatmeal being considered more as a 
luxury, than as a regular article of diet. The division of land fit- 
ted for cultivation throughout the mountains of the interior, is not 
upon a much larger scale; so that the food of the inhabitants, even, 
in times of plenty, is of the poorest kind which human beings can 
subsist upon; and, in seasons of scarcity, no substitute can be pro-, 
cured.” p, 93. 

It is unnecessary to adduce any further evidence of the evils to 
which Ireland is subject from the too great division of landed 
property, and the redundancy of population. They are too 
notorious to be denied, and too serious and alarming to be any 
longer disregarded. It has been proposed, with the view of 
checking the present excessive increase of population, to pro- 
hibit, by law, the further splitting of farms. But so, violent am 
encroachment on the right of property could not be submitted to. 
The same desirable object may, however, be attained by less ex- 
ceptionable means. The high bounties on the exportation of 
corn, which were the first great cause of the subdivision of farms, 
have long since ceased to operate. But the abuses in the system 
of creating freeholds in Ireland, have had a similar, and still 
more powerful influence. 

‘ The qualification of freeholders is the same in Ireland as in Eng: 
Jand, a clear forty shillings interest for life; but as it is customary in 
Ireland to insert lives in all leases, freeholders are created without the 
actual possession of property being considered as necessary, and their 
wotes are considered as the right of the landlord. ’— Wakefield, vol. ii. 

- 300. 
. So long as Catholies were excluded from the exercise of the 
elective franchise, this liability to abuse was of less consequence, 
But since 1792, when this privilege was restored to them, the 
system of creating votes, and of manufacturing freeholders, 
as been. carried to an extent, of which people in England can 
have no idea. he 

‘ The passion for acquiring political influence prevails,” says Mt 
Wakefield, ‘ throughout the whole country ; and it has an overwhelm- 
ing influence upon the people ; to divide, and subdivide, for the put- 
pose of making frecholders, is the great object of every owner’ of 
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land; and I consider it one of the most pernicious practices that: has 
ever been introduced into the operations of political machinery: It 


reduces the elective franchise nearly to'universal suffrage, to a popus: 
lation who, by the very instrument by which they are made free, 


are reduced to the most abject state of personal bondage. I have 
known freeholders registered among mountain tenantry, whose yearly 
head rent did not exceed 2s. 6d.; but, living upon this half-crown 
tenure, were obliged to swear to a derivative interest of 40s. per 
annum. This right, instead of being an advantage to the freeholder, 
is an excessive burden, as he is obliged to attend elections at the com- 
mand of the agent, often with great inconvenience ; and is ordered to 
vote for the object of his landlord’s choice, with as little ceremony 
as the Jamaica planter would direct his slave to the performance of 
the meanest offices.” Vol. ii. p. 301. 

Mr Wakefield has given several striking examples of the ef- 


fects of this system. Down county, he tells us, contains THIRTY’ 


THOUSAND freeholders, who elect the friends of the- Marquis of 
Downshire without a contest. 

‘ To insure this object, the Marquis’s estate has been divided, sub- 
divided, and again divided, until it has become a warren of freehold- 
ers, and the scheme has completely succeeded. The landed property 
of this nobleman exhibits, perhaps, the best specimen of political 
agronomy to be found in Ireland, and is a proof of the ingenuity of 
those by whom it was planned.’ Vol. ii. p. 304. 

Mr Wakefield gives a variety of similar instances, 

To put an end to this miserable system, and torescue the 
peasantry from the degradation of being made mere offensive 
weapons, wielded by the rival candidates at elections for the 
annoyance of each other, without the smallest regard to their 
feelings or wishes, it appears to us, that the best way would be 
to confine the elective franchise to persons actually in possession 
of freehold or copyhold property of the real value of 10/. or 20/. 
a year, and to the occupiers of farms paying 50/. a year or up- 
wards of rent. By an arrangement of this kind, the proprie- 
tors of small estates, and the really independent class of free- 
holders would attain that salutary and much wanted influence 
and consideration, which they have never hitherto enjoyed in 
Ireland; an obvious inducement would be created to consoli- 
date the smaller farms; and it would henceforth be impossible 
for a few noblemen to regulate the elections exclusively by the 
controlled suffrages of their serfs. Such a plan might be easily 
adopted, and it would be productive of the most extensively 


beneficial effects, But if the qualification of freeholders be not . 


raised, the next best plan would be to do it away entirely, and 
to communicate the elective franchise to all classes indiscrimi- 
nately. Universal suffrage would not certainly prevent the 
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menibers of the Legislature being chosen by voters driven to the 
poll;,-like cattle to a market; but it would take away, or very 
much weaken, the existing temptation to split farms, ‘or to cover 
the whole country with potatoe- gardens and mud-cottages. 

The trifling expense for which cabins can be erected in Ire- 
Jand, and the facility of procuring small patches of ground, af- 
ford strong temptations to early marriage. 

‘ In England, ’ says Mr Young, ‘ where the poor are in many re- 
spects in sucha superior state, a couple will not marry unless they 
can get a house, to build which, take the kingdom through, will cost 
from 25/1. to 60/. ; half the life, and all the vigour and youth of a man 
and woman are passed, before they can save such a sum; and when 
they have got it, so burdensome are poor to a parish, that it is twenty 
to one if they get permission to erect their cottage. But in Ireland, 
the cabin is not an object of a moment's consideration ; to possess & Cow 
and a pig is an earlier aim; the cabin begins with a hovel that is 
created with two days’ labour ; and the young couple pass not their 
youth in celibacy for want of a nest to produce their young in. "— Tour 
th Freland, Appendix p. 61, 4to edit. 

To strike at the root of this pernicious system, the most effec- 
tual,‘ and we think, all things considered, the most expedient 
and proper method would be, to prohibit, for twenty or thirty 
years, the erection of cottages, except in towns and villages, to 
which from five to ten acres of land were not attached. Such 
a'sMeasure would oppose a powerful obstacle to the excessive in- 
crease ‘of the cottier population. And, taken in conjunction 
with the measure we have suggested respecting freehold quali- 
fications, could hardly fail to have a powerful and beneficial in- 
fluence on the habits of the people. 

It has been proposed to relieve Ireland of a portion of her 
redundant population, by an extensive plan of emigration. But 
to be’ advantageous, emigration must be made subordinate and 
supplementary to the measures we have proposed for reliev- 
ing the peasantry from the oppressions to which they are sub- 
jected; and for checking their increase. Circumstanced as Ire- 
fand now is, the most extensive emigration would be of little or 
ho service. It would merely afford greater facilities to the re- 
maining population to gratify the prevailing habit of early mar- 
riage, and would not, therefore, occasion any permanent dimi- 
nution of the supply of labour. But whenever the situation of 
the peasantry has been otherwise ameliorated, and a desire to 
improve their condition, and to obtain a share of the comforts 
and conveniences of life, been excited, the vacuum caused by 
emigration will not be filled up, and it will consequently be pre- 
ductive of the greatest advantage. 
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It has long been the fashion with the Ministerial class of po- 
liticians, to represent the disorders, crimes, \and poverty of the 
Irish, people as the result of uncontrollable and’ irremediable 
causes. We think we have demonstrated the utter fallacy and 
absurdity of this opinion ; and have shown, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, that the discontent and poverty of the people of 
Ireland are entirely owing to the vicious political institutions of 
the country, and the misgovernment and oppression to which 
they have been subjected. We have also endeavoured to point 
out the means by which these institutions might be most advan- 
tageously and sately reformed, and the people brought to place 
confidence in the laws, to venerate the constitution, and td’ 'e- 
merge from barbarism. It was not to be expected that ‘atty 
single measure could afford a sufficient remedy for the compli- 
cated and inveterate disorders produced by centuries of pro- 
scription and debasement; and the lengthened discussion into 
which we have entered, has evinced the necessity of a tho- 
rough reform being effected in almost all the institutions of the 
country. Half measures will not do. Wecan no longer afford 
to palter with abuses affecting the rights, feelings, and even exist- 
ence of seven millions of our fellow-subjects. * No great nation 
has ever been ill treated with impunity.’ * Ireland is become too 
powerful to submit to continue a humble suitor—a supplicant 
in forma pauperis—for a redress.of grievances. We had better 
yield with a good grace what we shall not be able much longer 
to withhold. If Ministers have good sense and magnanimity 
enough to grant to the people of Ireland, of every sect and deno- 
mination, the fullest participation in all the privileges of the Con- 
stitution, and to adopt the other measures we have suggested, 
their affections may yet be conciliated ; they will become happy, 
flourishing, and contented, and Ireland will be rendered: the 
best defence and bulwark of the empire. But if Ministers con- 
tinue obstinately and perversely to treat siz-sevenths of the inhabi- 
tants as a degraded caste, and to cherish and support the various 
gross and disgraceful abuses of which they are the victims, 
dissension, terror, and civil war will rage with increased yio- 
lence and fury; our connexion with Ireland will prove a fruit- 
ful source of weakness, and of meer and degradation to our- 
selyes, and will certainly be dissolved,—the instant it cannot be 
maintained by force of arms! 


* Mr Grant's Speech on the Irish Insurrection Act, 1819. 
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Art. IV. An Address to the Earl of Liverpool, on the degraded 
state of the’ Government Press, and its Supporters. London, 
} 822. pp- ' 88. ; 


WiveRraL years have now elapsed since we had occasion td 
divect the reader’s attention to the important subject of the 
Liberty of the Press. To a period of excessive restraint; als 
rhost approaching to persecution, succeeded a season of total in- 
difference on the part of the Government and its Law-officers,— 
hardly to be accounted for upon any supposition consistent with 
the"belief that their duty was faithfully and resolutely per- 
formed. Recent occurrences seem to indicate a disposition to. 
revive’ 'the former severity, but in quarters deserving the most 
vigilant and jealous superintendence. We therefore deem it 
necessary to revive those discussions for which, till lately, there 
had seemed but little need; and we shall begin with tracing 
the conduct of the Government in reiation to the press histori- 
cally, as far back as the clear understanding of the question 
requires. 

After the violence of the times of terror had subsided, and 
Mr Pitt found it no longer safe to rule by legal persecution, 
he seems to have laid his account with a somewhat freer vent 
being given to publick opinion. He had stifled the expression 
of men’s sentiments upon the justice and necessity of his war; 
but he could not so easily force them to regard it as triumph- 
ant; and, during his last administration, he was at the est of 
so crazy a system, both foreign and domestic, that a high tone 
of any kind would only have exposed himself to ridicule, which 
was probably still less to his taste, than the pity he excited 
among his well-wishers. The administration which succeeded 
him was, from principle, wholly averse to prosecutions for po- 
litical offences. While those steady and enlightened friends to 
rational liberty, Sir A. Pigott and Sir S. Romilly, directed the 
Law department of the Crown, and Lord Erskine held the Great 
Seal, no advocate of a free press could feel the least apprehen- 
sion, how strong soever might be the Government with which 
they were connected. If, indeed, they had been disposed to 
a the licentiousness of the newspapers, and to retaliate upon 
their adversaries, what bounds could have been set to their 
powers of vengeance? The Opposition, with whom they had 
to contend, scarcely deserved the name of a party; they hard- 
ly ventured to show themselves in divisions in Parliament for 
Sar of ‘betraying their insignificance. When they did hazard 


a division, it was with the view of wearing out the physical 
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strength of their opponents, by vexatiously dividing twenty 
times.in a night, as. in the memorable instance of their thus 
combating Mr Fox, then known to be attacked with a mortal 
sickness. But, even had they been more numerous and power- 
ful,—from them, of all men, no resistance could have been ap- 
prehended. to any measures directed against the press,. as the 
were far more likely to complain of its freedom, than to proteet 
its rights. Nevertheless, the Ministers persisted in their,own 
wise and liberal policy; and, during the fourteen’ months that 
they remained in office, only one ex officio information. fora 
libel was filed,. The nature of the potiiession was such as left’ 
no. chaice to the Attorney-General; it was a statement, ino a 
newspaper, charging the Admiralty with sending troops to sea’ 
in vessels so little seaworthy, that they must go to the bottom; a 
statement, therefore, obviously calculated, and possibly intended, 
to, excite a mutiny among the troops. We need hardly add, 
that the falsehood of the tale was as glaring as its malignity was 
detestable. 

Early in the following year, Mr Perceval, and the other ree 
mains of the Pitt party, took advantage of the attempts made, 
by their adversaries to carry almost the only important measure 
in which Mr Pitt and themselves had agreed, and raised against 
them the cry of No Popery, which, in Mr Perceval, may have 
been sincere,’but in most of the others was a barefaced hypocrisy ; 
so barefaced, indeed, that they have since carried the very meas 
sure themselves which they cried out against in 1807, as subyer- 
sive of the Church Establishment; and some of them are now 
strenuous advocates for the policy in its fullest extent. The spirit 
of Mr Perceval was bitter, as his mind was narrow; he judged 
like a bigot, and he felt like one; his Attorney-General, too, 
was a man as virulent in his disposition, and as contracted in his 
views. He filed his informations, therefore, by the score; he 
had every newspaper, not devoted to the Treasury, under pro- 
secution at once; and though he did not bring many of his cases 
to trial, he harassed his victims by anxiety and delay; he exhaust- 
ed them by costs. His caprice was equal to his severity; he would 
prosecute the man who copied a passage, and let the original pub 
lisher go free; or he would prosecute both together, but bring 
the copyist to trial first, and, being discomfited, let the author 
free; or he would first try the copyist, and, though defeated by 
his acquittal, afterwards try the original publisher in some o- 
ther county; and he seemed, as by a general rule, to prefer 
punishing the printer or vender, a tradesman probably igno- 
rant of what he was disseminating, rather than the writer or 
partisan, who, .if there was any. guilt, could not possibly be in-; 
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nocent. © Bat,among the itstances of his caprice, ee 
em not reckorag/one the manner in which he dealt withthe 
énl yer offitio information left him by his upright: and: inde- 
pendent predecessor.” “Phe atrocious nature of that libel»has 
‘beer? stated 3a’ seandalously false charge of an offence almost 
ing to’murder, and with the tendency, if not the design, 
vetermbkine the soldiery mutiny, was under prosecution, ‘and *Sir 
“Wieary Gibbs abandoned the prosecution at once !* He who, in 
alPthervcases, refused to enter his nolle prosequi, and would 
« listen’*to ‘contrition when evidenced by ‘a plea ‘of: guilty, 
‘wadidenly let this chosen libeller go free, without any terms; —+he 
‘who prosecuted,’and’did his best to commit one editor:for eopy- 
“ie trony another a few lines expressive of ‘the hopes this:coum 
ey might indulge: of a happy reign under his present Malesty, 
‘ahénonbyheir-apparent, and who never, in any instance;! would 
~¥isten’ tothe ‘offer of surrendering an author, unless the pab- 
~tishior*first)suffered himself to be convicted—let the worst libdl 
“vat hadin his time been published escape all inquiry, upon 7 
ogimplestatement that the writer was abroad, and imstantly, an 
without any terms at all, entered a nolle prosequi of his. prede- 
‘eessor’s information! No caprice will account: for this ;::-but 
there can: be no difficulty in explaining it, when we add, | that 
tive libel-was directed against those who had turned Sir Vicary 
an¢é his friends out of their places, and that it was published:in 
»the newspaper devoted to his party. 6) ievhahboed 
‘vi’ Phe‘ill:success which attended such glaring: violence and:im 
justice, Se nate to ‘have influenced the conduct of those»whb 
bs Mr Perceval and his Attorney. Upon: the death 
of the-former, and the removal of the latter to the Bench, ia 
eqilder‘and a fairer system was for some time pursued: » But 
the Law-officers appeared soon to run into the opposite ex- 
treme; and in thediscussions which took place after the Mant 
~éhester Outrage; there were produced the most glaring: cases of 
periodical works, in which rebellion, mutiny, and assassination, 
awere-openly recommended, in the plainest language, and in the 
umost-minute detail, having been suffered, for many months, to 
pass wholly unnoticed by the Government, while every one else 
was daily sickened at the audacity and activity of their authors 
dt:was strongly suspected,‘ from circumstances which afterwards 
igus that some of the. Government spies were)com 
ith the worst of the publications in question; and cer 


came to 
nected w 
tainatis; that'a ministry which had, to say the very leastssy 
culpable negligence,-allowed so great a scandal to attach upon 
the:press, came forward with a bad grace to profit by their own 
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ont, femae new laws for checking what the old, if 
y exec would have sufficed to prevent. The dis 
excited by such abuses of the press as they had thus per- 
itted, if not encouraged, Sadiled deem to carry a portion at 
of their measures against its legitimate use} and we be- 
ieve it may very safely be asserted, that, since that petiod, Jess 
ion has existed than at any former time for cc uni 
* the powers intrusted to Government as insufficient to gope 
with the licentiousness of publick discussion. There. seems to 
have been. no peculiar indisposition, on the part of the Minis- 
ters and their Tlic to exercise those powers. Informa- 
tions were, from time to time, filed against the publishers of se- 
ditious and blasphemous libels; convictions were had, we believe, 
in every instance; and no complaints were made of prosecutions 
once begun being dropt, or kept suspended over the heads of 
obnoxious persons. If the power of proceeding without the in- 
tervention of a Grand Jury was exercised somewhat more,tem- 
erately than in the times of Mr Pitt and Mr Perceval, it mast 
. remembered that the former lived in a season of alarm and 
violence,' when strong measures were in vogue, and powerful 
men could venture upon them, backed by the voice of a people 
frightened and enraged; and that the latter, with his Attormey- 
General, had greatly exceeded the bounds of moderation, and 
turned men’s minds against their persecuting schemes. A #e- 
petition of such attempts, in the present day, would only have 
aggravated the mischief complained of, and involved him who 
hazarded them in endless difficulties. Nothing but the most 
ee blindness to the state of things around them could 
ave made any class of persons complain that the present mi- 
nisters were slow to follow in the footsteps of Sir Vicary Gibbs 
or that he himself would have persisted in his former course, 
had he continued in office at the present day. 

During the truly disgraceful proceedings however, against the 
late Queen, an alarm appears to have been excited, as is usual 
by a few interested persons among a larger number of and 
well meaning people, that the Government were too supine in 
checking the vehement expression of public feeling, which their 
own conduct had most justly and universally produced. The 
wtmost indignation had been every where excited, by the shame- 
fal spectacle en to the country, of a few men in posses= 
sion of power, determined to plunge the nation into every di- 

trous risk, rather than hazard the loss of their places, by 

rting personal feclings, which they were known highly to 
disapprove, and by adhering to a course of policy, admitted.on 
all hands to be not more essential to the tranquillity of the State, 
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than it was prescribed by every principle of justice. Men who 
will embark in such a sea of troubles, for the sake. of advantage 
to themselves, must lay their account with being buffetted, some- 
what rudely; and not complain of the surge that dashes over 
them, or the wind that visits them roughly, when they have 
risked the voyage with their eyes open to the storm that raged 
when they fared forth. The Ministers seem to have felt this 
themselves; and much illegal violence was undoubtedly submitted 
to, under such an impression, and in the belief that it was vain 
to contend with the angry elements whose fury they had court- 
ed.’ “The discomfiture of the enterprise had at length appeased 
the tempest, and left the adventurers crippled, indeed, for ever, 
But.able to keep the sea, The whole of that violence so loudly 
cotiplained of by others, subsided almost immediately, and the 
only intemperance now remaining, was that which the bitter- 
ness of defeat and disgrace nourished among the adherents of 
the Government. 

"Two ‘events now happened, of a very extraordinary nature, 
and with a singular coincidence in point of time. The agents of 
Ministers, their warmest supporters both in Church and State, 
openly established and patronised a system of personal slander, 
by means of the periodical press, which they made the vehicle of 
private defamation and obscene ribaldry, in a degree wholly un- 
matched by the utmost licentiousness of the most impure times ; 
while men of a more reputable description associated themselves 
for the avowed purpose of prosecuting whatever they might deem 
libels ‘against the Govesameh, that is to say, political writings 
i Prt of doctrines and measures displeasing to the ex- 
isting Ministry, With the former of those events we have 
nothing to do upon the present occasion, further than to re- 
mark, that the friends of the ‘* Constitutional Association,’ 
gencrally known by the popular name of the Bridge-strect 
Gang, have not only upon no occasion evinced the slight, 
est disposition to put the law in force against the most scan- 
dalous violators of it on the side of the Ministers, but that 
many of its supporters, and especially among the clergy of the 
Established Church, are known to be, by their patronage at least, 
the encouragers of the slanderous portion of the Press. Our 
present object, however, is shortly to call the reader’s attention 
to thé nature of this new Society ; not that much is zow to be 
dreaded from its effects, but because its proceedings form a 
curjous portion of the history, of the Press, and their exposure 
may tend to check any future attacks upon its freedom. 

It ‘appears, that while considerable irritation still existed in 
the tiubilick mind, from the odious and disgusting measure to 


which we have alluded, a few designing men conceived the 
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phin of turning this to their own profit, by sounding the alarm, 
and inducing persons of wealth arid consequence to unite in 
forming a Soviety-for curbing what they were pleased to call 
the Licentiousness of the Press. Some of the founders were 
probably ‘actuated by no worse views, than the desire of 
pushing themselves into notice, and obtaining favour with the 
Government, which they might afterwards use for their ad- 
vincement; but others appear plainly to have been actuated 
with the spirit of ordinary gain, by making a pecuniary profit 
of the concern. Many well meaning individuals of all ranks, 
and of both sexes, contributed considerable sums’ of money, 
which, it is supposed, have almost all been expended in law 
proceedings ; and after a year and a half’s work, they have con- 
vieted a friction-cutler at Manchester of selling an Address to 
the Reformers; one wretched old man of seventy, whom .they 
were fain to allow to plead guilty, upon an engagement neyer 
to’ bring him up for judgment; and a lad or two whom they had 
detected selling in a shop things, the nature of which they were 
uttterly incapable of understanding. 
In considering the tendency of such an Association, the first 
thing that strikes us is the power of oppression with which it is 
calculated to arm individuals. A fund to be employed in pro- 
sectiting the writers or the publishers of obnoxious works, means 
neither more nor less than a fund to enable a few hungry attor+ 
niés to ruin a number of persons not supported by such re- 
séutces. Suppose a man is unjustly charged with publishing 
any'given work, admitting it to be libellous; the grand jury 
must firid the’ bill, if there is only primd facie evidence of the 
publication ; and the clearest acquittal before a petty jury leaves 
the'party burthened with his whole costs. A libel may have 
been purchased in the shop of one at:a gieat distance, confined 
by illness, or in prison, who never was'near the premises from 
the ‘day the work was printed, and could not possibly have 
known of its existence. ‘Though certainly the anomalous doc- 
trite of the law of libel recognises a general responsibility for the 
crifiiital acts of ‘servants, yet, in such eases, persons have been 
generally acquitted from the peculiarity of their situation; but, in 
all'6f ‘them, a grand jury must at once have found 'the' bills, the 
deféri¢e ot being disclosed before the trial; and in all of them, 
the persons acquitted must therefore have been punished by se- 
vere fiite‘in the shape of their costs, increased at the option of the 
Society, if they chosé to reméve the proceedings by certioraré, 
without rendering theniselves liable to pay the defendants any 
costs. |" Agiin+-a single passage may be culled out of a work pers 
fettly tinocént, when the whole is taken together ; or, a passage 
which, standing alone, may — a libellous aspect, but, read 
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as part ofa; treatise, could never be made. the. ground, of a 
convidtion,,,. Here, too, auy,grand jury, would probably find the 
hill, 95.4, matéen,of course ; and the acquittal, at the trial, will be 
just as,certains, but not more certain than the heavy, expense of 
the proceedings to.the party accused. _ Nay, an peer hes only 
40 purehase,any..old book with,a libellous passage in ty Colonel 
Titus’s famous.tract; for instance, or any of the Jacobite works, 
.ang, we will venture to assert, that any bookseller in the kingdom 
may,-be.saddled, with, the expenses of a, prosecution ;, for the 
grand juryonly treads the passage set forth in the, indictment, 
and may, wery easily find the bill, without asking to see the whole 
of, the: books, 

.{) Buty!,independently,of,such. cases as we haye now put, it 
mevex dan-he.a matter of great difficulty to get the grand jury 
tend a bill... They, hear only one side; they, are not obliged 
tobe usanimous; and consequently they soon,come toa vote, 
ini which a bare majority, of. twenty-three persons decides; and 
they avejaware thatthe subject, if they find the bill, must un- 
alergo'a full investigation before the Court... This remark ap- 
plies to all prosecutions ; but the nature of the offence in, ques- 
Aion, end the, vagueness of the law which takes cognizance of 
ity -xenders,an indiscriminate. zeal in prosecuting it peculiarly 
ghjectionable, ,, The political prejudices, too, prevailing in sonie 
parts of the cowntry are. known, to, be stronger than in others. 
Bills may. be preferred, there which grand juries elsewhere, have 
flungiout,, provided the circulation of any obnoxious publica- 
tion has-been, pretty, general, and a conviction ae which 
will operate, to terrify. all persons. selling the same works, and to 
bring them within the power of this junto, or their mercenary 


9 
iio he prospect.of conyiction in.cases of libel generally, is next 
te be.cansidered.,,, We. fear, the nature of our Jibel law, is sych 
Ais to, rerider this, .in.any given case, highly probable. _ No, man 
cantell; whatis,,,ov what is. not.a libel. The definition given of 
the offence by Mn Bentham is hardly an exaggeration—{ Any 
$ thing. whieh. any body, at any time may be pleased, to dislike, 
$,for,any reason,’ All)men, are, agreed in holding, at, Jeast 
they have ,come.to a, determination, to say so, that free remarks 
on, public: measures shall be allowed; but then. they add a pro- 
‘yisd, thet the bounds of, fair and temperate discussion shall. not 
he passed,|, The question, then,, always is, how. far temperance 
thas, been!exceaded ;, for as to,fairness, no man ever doubted that 
flerfees ifaimness,is inconsistent, with the conduct of any, contro- 
versy3Jand,!df exacted, would convent, eyery discussion) into, a 
mere dry and naked summing up, with far less leaning towards 
either side than most judges show in their observations, What, 
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then, is this temperance? Dr Johnson once said, speaking of 
wihe, that he knew ‘what indulgence wat, dand’he knew what ab- 
stinence-was, but temperance he could not 'tnderstand:” Tw’ each 
case the feelings of the jury, influenced by those of the jiidgey mist 
ascértaifi the meaning of the term ; and it cannot be dénied, that 
men are apt, both as judges and jurors, when coolly deciding 
in a court of justice, to take offence at expressions which, «as 
ordinary readers, they never would have blamed: The judge 
comments upon the vehement words ; and the jury, recollecting 
the oath they ate acting under—bewildcred by the vagdeness' of 
the 1aw—not permitted to seek for all the light which" 'might'be 
derived from investigating the truth or falsehood’ of the matter 
before them—not called upon to mete out the punishment,’ and 
consequently avoiding all inquiry into the ‘degree! i 'which! the 
bounds of lawful animation may have been’ transgressed? by’ the 
writer, naturally enough seek for refuge in the opihion deliver- 
éd'to them, and hand over all further difficulties’ to ‘the cott 
by whom the sentence is to be pronounced: It has ‘thus’ be- 
come a much more important question, whether any given pub- 
lication shall be prosecuted or not, than whether it is libellous 
or hot; and we will venture to say, that’ an’ indiscriminate, ‘ar 
even a very free use of the powers’ of prosecution, would ‘speedily 
produce one of two consequences; either all political discussion 
would be put down, or all libellers would be acquitted ‘as’ a mat- 
ter of course, ‘and the law of libel would cease to exist. <1 15 
That law has only in practice been made tolerable, aid its 'ed- 
éxistenice with a free press possible, by the restrictions which pab- 
li¢ opinion has imposed upon the power of the Crown to prosecute 
by information. Hitherto, the commencement of such proceed- 
ings’ for political offences, has almost always been teft'to the At- 
torney- general ; and he is individually responsible to Parliament, 
to the profession, and to the country for his exercise of so deli- 
cate a trust. But an Association'to prosecute for fibel has nod 
individual responsibility at all. “The members have the’ whole 
powers of the law in their hands, ‘and ‘statid’ in the ‘situation*of 
the Attorney-general without his resporisibility; for we have dl- 
réady shown, that the necessity of having‘ the bills found by & 
Grand Jary, in practice, can ‘very ittadequately check their prd- 
édtdings, “They may be defeated ‘again and again,’ and:stillore- 
tum, to the charge, until they exhatist their victim by césts, or 
Hdrass him’ to death by anxiety, “They havea common fund 


which 'bears ‘all the expensé; and, appéaring before the workdts 
‘a body of ‘some htindreds, or ‘even thousands,’ all influence: df 


public opinion upon their condtict is out “of the question! In 
fact, ule infitrence ‘and the purse! of ‘the whole subscribers be- 
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come, the engines of oppression, in the hands of a few obscure, 
and it may be corrupt individuals, who are thus armed to prat~ 
tise extortion, or to gratify private malice, or to indulge ‘their 
pariy spleen by the ruin of political adversaries; or, at the very 
est, to follow their own gain by making themselves busy in tor+ 
menting their neighbours. 
ere are reasons of state, too, which render such a power 
wholly unfit to be intrusted in any hands but those of the Go- 
vernment, , Cases may easily be figured, many indeed have oc 
curred, and some very recently, im which the public good’ re- 
wires. unquestionable libels to be passed over, rather than that 
the subjects of them should be drawn into discussion in courts 
of justice. A. power of stopping any prosecution is, indeed, 
vested in the Crown; but the exercise of that power in the par- 
ticular instances, might be productive of the very mischiefs ap- 
prehended, and bring the conduct of Government into ques 
tion. ‘The case of the late Queen, and many attacks upon fo- 
reign powers through the press, are instances which must oc- 
cur to every reader in illustration of this remark. 

It may be asked, then, whether we deem the power of filing 
ex officio informations in cases of libel better than the proceed- 
ing by indictment before a Grand Jury? We answer, that any 
argument against the Association is grounded upon no such 
opinion; and its adoption warrants no inference of the sort! 
The ordinary mode of prosecuting by preferring a bill, requires 
some individual to come forward and avow himself to the world 
as the prosecutor. An attorney may, indeed, prepare and pre- 
fer the bill, or the grand jury may know no more of it than 
the name of the witness to prove the publication; but, substan- 
tially, the person becomes known, whose zeal for the public weal 
has thus impelled him to stand forth as an accuser, without hav- 
ing any private interest in the case; and there is very little fear 
that either the inclination or the funds will, in many cases, be 
found to repeat the experiment. If, indeed, many persons 
were to take this office upon themselves, without disclosing 
more. than the names of their law-agents, many of the objec 
tions urged against the Association would become applicable to 
them. To charge the adversaries of ex officio informations with 
inconsistency, because they would rather have a known and te- 
sponsible prosecutor, although armed with the power of pro- 
ceeding independently of a grand jury, than an unknown, ir- 
responsible body provided with a large fund, and employing'a 
set of agents to drive a trade in litigation, is extremely thought- 
less, not to say unfair. No man in his senses ever maintained, 
that if the power of proceeding ex officio were taken away, the 
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law,officers of the Crown were no longer to be the public pro- 
secutors for State offences.. Let them do, in cases of fibel and 
sedition, as they have hitherto done in cases of hi h’ treason, 
was the argument constantly used; and it precluded all'idea of 
leaving to individuals the task of deciding what libels should be 
prosecuted, and what overlooked. tre per koe 
But it is none of the least mischiefs of such a plan,’ ‘that it 
enables a crafiy government and its law-officers to unite all the 
advantages of the ex officio power, with a perfect freedom froin 
responsibility and control. The Attorney-General may per- 
aonally dread a contest with the press; the Ministers may dis- 
like the odium of such a warfare, or shrink from the risks to 
which retaliation would expose them. But let them. private- 
ly encourage the Association, and withhold their names; ‘they 
have the means of prosecuting all cases in which ‘they dislike to 
appear, and they reserve the exercise of the ex officio power for 
those which are safe, if not popular, A system. of ‘hostility 
may thus be pursued against the Press, with the certainty of 
greatly curbing its power, and the chance of entirely subduing 
it, while the individuals in place are either wholly skreenéd 
from public indignation, or sheltered by dividing their responsi- 
bility with a whole body of men and women, some of whoin 
are well known to be innocent of all meaning, and others tobe 
rather over zealous than corrupt in their designs. ’ 
We have stated some of the evil effects produced by such a 
combination as the Bridge Street Society upon the liberty of the 
press, and the rights of a large and important class of the cém- 
munity, the persons engaged in printing and publishing, whom 
it pace at the mercy of afew needy attornies and mercenaty 
informers. Its tendency to interfere with the pure administra- 
tion of justice, is equally deserving of attention. The desigh 
of the Society obviously was, to establish a correspondence all over 
the country, and have members and subscribers in every quarter’: 
Their names were ostentatiously published from time to timé, 
both in pamphlets, and in the fondiin and provincial newspa- 
pers. An alarm was industriously excited among the friends of 
good order, and, above all, among persons of strong religious 
eelings, who were desired to look at the blasphemous tracts so 
ong permitted by the Government to pass unnoticed. | ‘T'lie 
plan was clearly to embody all friends of the establishment in 
Church and State, by which is always meant the High Church 
and Tory party; and to unite them in a league against what- 
ever publication attacked the political measures of the existing 
Administration, or exposed the corruptions of the Government ; 
fox it was distinctly avowed at an carly, period of the scheme, 
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that no ttre gious be fttinfo Hi} works were to be prosecuted; these 
bet hat 2 Sor 
préssion Of Vice,” Some ‘excellent’ persons who’ disapproved 


wholly ofa seta of earn prosecution, were drawn’ into the 
i, by their disgust at the blasphemy which seetied to be 
‘by not ‘having been prosecuted ; ‘and no sooner had 
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i i ad Heer’ only énabling the Society’s agetits to ‘carve out 
pollti¢al“Work' for’ themselves, But in these ‘ways persons of 
much Yodal thflueti¢e ih various parts of the kingdom were en= 


rol Bowe every one in their neighbourhood, and all under 
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‘their ‘Hames and’ their money, than they foutid that 


theft Powel, were apprized of it, There needs no argument'to 
slioW’ how ‘such a’ proceeding must operate upon the trial of po- 
litical eeu e jury, who are to decide, know that the 
reah'p dseciitors are’ the persons of most weight in their county 
o¥ parish, .'“'The tenant is aware that his landlord is in fact the 
parly. who brings the case before him. Can any thing’ like'a 
fair trial be het in such circumstances ? 

“Nor: is this ll. | ‘The ¢ombination will not’ be confined td 
one side, If the Bridge ‘Street Society’ only prosecute libels 
gainst the existing Ministry, another association must’soon be 
formed to prosecute libels against the Opposition ; or, without 
any design of prosecuting, the friends of liberty will unite ‘in 
selirdefence, ‘and for the protection of the poor individuals who’ 
are he objects of oppression, We shall thus have two: rival 
Sogieties, embodying, in every district, the persons of most 
wejght, and power! The community will be ‘split into two 
classes, marshalled by political, it may be, by religious ‘zeal j++ 
and. between the fierce passions of the contending sects, the 
very name: of Justice must soon be forgotten, in‘ country 
where the law is administered by Juries. The contempt'into 
which the Association yery speedily fell, has alone prevented 
these consequences from ensuing. Should it regain any por- 
tion, ‘of repetis or should any other establishment ‘be formed 


upon, similar’ principles, nothing can save us from such a tes 


§ a , 

“It, should not: be forgotten’ that, among its members, the 
Bridge Street Society reckoned about forty Bishops and’ Peers 
of Parligment. But can any thing be more alarming; thanthat 
meg, who know they are the Judges itithe last! resort “of all 
causes, should become ‘systematically’ the prosecutors ‘of politie 
cal.al ences ? Tt would Tot be very fitting, ‘in our humble Wpi+ 
nion, for a large number of Peers to joitt in prosecuting # coms 
mon felony; yet here there ‘is havdly'a chance of the question 
being éarried ‘beld¥e the House of Lords’; ‘atid;- if it'were, the 
question could only be of error ‘upon’ ‘tlie record,’ ‘Baty °ia 


fie'sipefititending care of ‘the Society for the Sup-! 
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ther half by subscribing for the defence, was that fon w ui ci 
Sneiety, and) especially those Noble and Right Reyer nd N=). 
thibutors to whom we, have alluded, were, Deen: this tad . 
try,,hitherte so famed for purity in the administration of crime! 
nal justine. » vz979, bak bo fox 
oDhe state of insignificance into, which the Bridge Sire t, od ie 
has fallen, partly through the conduct of its ge tyr 
from \the declared opinion of the public, renders an jmare pare, 
ticular reference to its proceedings unnecessary, Whi MF f= 
tinued in activity, there was nothing absurd or, veprehensib g, 
which! it did not seem ready to attempt, Its Committee p 
sumptuously issued a circular, letter, to every. Justice ,of ‘the- 
Peace in England, containing a lecture upon the Law of Tia 
aid desiring: certain warnings to, be made, publick -in each dis- 
twit, with: the, view (said these wise superintendants of ‘the’ 
whole'magistracy) of using this notice im aggravation of pus, 
nishment, ‘when any offender should be conyicted and bro git! 
upifor judgment! In the same precious document, they Wosst 
that they have, under threat of prosecution, obtained from, dif=* 
ferent ‘booksellers engagements to suspend’ the sale of ‘certain’ 
works, and)a surrender, upon oath, of their’stock in that trade's’ 
and ‘they. point out, by an opprobrious designation, one may, 
dual actually under prosecution at the moment by themselvés,’ 
the circular being sent into the part of the. country where HG 
wasito be.tried, and among the persons who were to set've-dit 
his,jury.4,. This, last: feat was’ made the subject of just, and se 
¥ere reprehension by the Court of King’s Bench, when that in- 
dividual was afterwards brought up for judgment,‘ Perhaps ir 
isto,sich manifest. blunders. in, the conduct of the’ speculation 
that we are to ascribe its failure. When it was undertdkény 
there-certainly was.a suflicient portion of party, violence among 
e:certain, class of politicians to support such a schemie, ‘and to 
alavna all wellwishers of the Constitution for the consequen¢eés. 
W.entertain little apprehension of seeing, the’ attetipt* " 
shoe ycnewed ; but, it seemed good to ae ‘the, facts, “and *t 
slate the,xeasons which, should deter honest, men and lovers of 
their country, from, fayouring a.design of this description, Whit- 
ever may be their political opinions ; and. put the unwary Upon 
their. guard ‘against the, antifices of those who, through fils 
alarm; would wake,them, a preys... ake tis — 
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AariV. An Introduction to Entomology, or Elements of the 
Natural History of Insects, With Plates. By Wiuaraam 
Jtirpyy M, A,, &c. &c. and Wittiam Spence, Esq. 2 vols. 
Syo, , Lonpman, 1818. 


B believe that it requires great enthusiasm to deal accu- 
’ rately with little things ; and that it is, consequently, im- 
possible to meet with a reasonable or sober entomologist. We do 
not mean, therefore, to interfere with the two enormous letters 
which iatroduce this work, and certainly do not underrate the 
value of this branch of Natural History ; ‘but we must own, that 
we are by no means convinced that the study of insects is the 
véry best thing in the world to form the understanding and ele- 
vate the mind. . That the habit of looking for microscopic dif- 
ferences.or analogies among the legs or antenne of gnats and 
spiders, will render a person extremely acute in such matters, 
we have no! manner of doubt: but how the quick perception of 
such differences among resemblances, or the reverse, is to lead 
to;that general intellectual eminence which constitutes.an able 
lawyer, a discerning judge, a great gencral, a sagacious physi+ 
cian, @ painter, an orator, or even an exciseman, we are really 
at,ailoss to conjecture. We do not say that such studies wilt 
weaken a strong mind, or that a first-rate philosopher may not 
he a very good entomologist ; ; but we are very sure that such) an 
education as this has pr evented many a mind from expanding, 
and ‘multiplied the class of triflers who, innocently enough, 
wear out the long disease of life in impaling butterflies, or 
changing the last heterodox colour in the last feather of a 
pigeon’s wing. It may very well be, that natural history is too 
wuch despised in this country: we believe that it is; and we 
think it;fully as laudable a pursuit as running after foxes, or 
corrupting Cornish boroughs; but Messrs Kirby and Spence 
seem to have forgotten that ours isa busy country—except these 
said fox-hunters, we scarcely know one who is not employed— 
whereas, in Germany and elsewhere, if men did not dissect 
grubs:and invent crabbed names, they must hang themselves 
from pure enn... Howeyer, as we do not here mean to write 
an essay On education, we shall, without further ceremony, pro- 
ceed in mediam rem. 

Many.of our readers are probably unaware, that, amid all 
the forms of destruction that surround them on every side, death 
sometimesdurks among the dainties of the breakfast table. Ho- 
ney: is oecasionally poisonous; that, it prodyces uneasiness. to 
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particular individuals, most persons know; and that this is not 
the effect of the sweet itself, but of some foreign poisonous in- 

edient, we have often ascertained. Thus the honey ‘of ‘the 
Highlands is often injurious to persons who ‘can ‘use ‘that’ of 
Narbonne with impunity; and there is no doubt that, in‘all 
cases, it derives this bad quality from particular flowers 5 pos- 
sibly, in this country, from that of heath. In some cases, the 
effects are even fatal. The story of the poisoning of the Grgek 
soldiers in the retreat of the Ten ‘Thousand, is known to every 
schoolboy ; and the effects of the honey, which they had eaten 
néar Trebisond, were extremely violent. The probable cause has 
been ‘ascertained, by combining a remark of Tournefort with 
some recent observations of Dr Bartram. The formerobservedy 
that this country is covered with some species of Rhododendron 3 
and, in America, it was found, by the latter, that the honey made 
in the neithbourhood of these plants was unwholesome.'’ Bat 
the’ Kalmia latifolia appeared to have produced the most ‘inju- 
rious Consequences; as many persons died near Philadelphia 
from eating honey which the bees had procured: chiefly from 
that plant. ‘We ought to add, that the whole of the analogous 
American plants are suspicious; and that it is therefore impru- 
dent, in this country, to keep hives where there is access to ex+ 
tensive collections of them. ‘These remarks include (all. the 
Rhododendrons, Andromedas, and Kalmias, with a few other 
shrubs too little in fashion in gardens to require notice. 

The injuries caused by various insects to those vegetables 
which are objects of cultivation, comprise a very important 
branch of the history of these animals; and it is one, indeed, 
in which the labours of entomologists have really proved use+ 
ful. By discovering the mode and times of their breeding, 
hatching, or laying eggs, observers have been enabled to point 
out the seasons at which it is most easy to destroy them. But 
their labours have also been of great use in tracing the ani. 
mal through its transformations, and thus enabling’ us to deter- 
mine the destructive parent of an innocent progeny, or the 're~ 
verse. It may be worth while, for example, for housewives to 
know, that itis not the moth but the maggot that eats our blan- 
kets; and that, if such articles be exposed to light, during the 
Jaying season, they may be neglected all the rest of the year. 

Many insects, in the state of larvee, or maggots, destroy wheat, 
and that in such quantities as to cause serious losses in’ agricul 
ture, amounting even to many hundred acres in some cases, 
They insinuate themselves into the young plants below the sur 
face, and devour the centre of the shoot... The parents:of these 
ate various beetles (in the popular'sense), of the genera Caras 
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bus, ‘Harpalas, Melolontha; and others. ., But,.of all these pests, 
that known by the name'of the Hessian fly, m, America, is the 
ynost formisable, ialthough its systematic name and mature jare 
yeournknown.!; The ravages of this insect, were, first, noticed in 
4776; and it was supposed to have been brought from Germ: 
by the Hessian troops. Beginning in Long-Island, it proceed 
ed: inland at the rate of 15 or 20 miles a year, till at;last, it, ex- 
tended over a space of 200 miles. ‘ Neither mountains nor 
rivers stopped them ;’ they ‘ crossed the Delaware like a clond,? 
and-even filled ‘the houses of the inhabitants. Rye, barley, 
rice,+all other grains, in short, have their a Prophints ne 
mies’; contending for possession against him bt orgets that 
hie-hiiiself is the greatest devourer of wheat and. barley, rice 
and:maize. | But peas and beans, clover, turnips, grass, hops, 
tea, sugar, vines, apples, pears, and peaches, and what not, 
all have 'their: peculiar admirers among the insect tribes, , 
Pheiaccount of ‘the ant of Barbadoes, the Formica sacchar 
rivora, \is:#lmost terrific; and we refer to it, because we know 
the authority tebe good. We do not mean by this to insinuate 
thdt the:word of the respectable authors is not valid.. On the 
contrary, we think their own observations worthy of all; confi- 
dence: But it:is at the same time obvious, that they are some, 
what:too trusting—may we use the word credulous ?—with re- 
speot td many of their quotations from others. Perhaps this 1s 
an unavoidable effect of entomology, instead of that * suspen- 
siow of judgment’ which\ we were promised from this study, 
But,’ indeed, if we admit all that Huber, Kirby and Spence, 
have told'us about bees and ants (an article on which will, be 
found:in one of our past Numbers), and there seems no reason 
to-withhold our assent, it is not very easy to say what we are 
notto believe respecting this most extraordinary part. of ¢rea- 
tion. The! ant in question appeared, it scems, ‘ about seventy 
* years agouin such infinite hosts in the island of Granada,” as 
to put a stop to the|cultiyation of the sugar-cane. ¢ A reward 
* of 20,0004. was, offered to any one who should discover an ef- 
‘ fectual mode! of destroying them. Their numbers, were jn- 
‘-¢redible's they descended from the hills like torrents ;, and the 
‘ plantations, as well as every path and road for miles, were 
‘ tiledewith them.” -. Rats, mice, reptiles, birds, and even, some 
of the: domestic quadrupeds, were killed by them. § Streams 
‘of water opposed only a temporary obstacle to their progr. 8 5 
‘:the foremost rushing blindly on to;a certain death, and moah 
‘armies continually, following, till a bank was formed © ‘the 
*. Carcases of those that,were drowned, sufficient ta dam the 


+ waters, and allow the main, body, to, pass ayer in safety be OW,” 
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ir tished ‘into the fires that wore!lighted: to:stop ithem. 
his pest was at length ‘exterminated by w hurticahew oid suc) 
i all'the descriptions of armies of locusts that we have read, 
tio hing ‘Comes near’ to’ that’ of Major Moore} the well4known 
guthor of thé Hindoo Pantheon. “‘When:at' Poonahj 4:ha) was 
© Wittiess ‘to An immense army’ of these ‘@ninials,i-owhiek va- 
“Vdved the Mahratta country, and was supposed to hawdicoixe 
© from ‘Arabia. ’—“ The column which they composed, dxtend+ 
«ed, "’ (as Major Moore was informed) ¢ five hund tet miles; and 
*x0 '¢ompact was it, when on the wing, that, ‘like! ih eolipsby:it 
© Completely hid the sun, so that no shadow: was! icastcby,auiy 
* Object; and some lofty tombs, distant from ‘his residence-not 
two hundred yards, were rendered quite invisible. * |» Hasselt 
quist télls us, that the Pacha of Tripoli-once raised an iarmy:of 
000 men, to fight the locusts that had invaded) his dominigns. 
Queen Christina, on the same principle, had) a trainvof Artil- 
lery in her study to war against the fleas. Of such venemiés' as 
these, it may fairly be said that their strength is:im their. weak 
ress, Man, with all his machinery and ‘his strategy, cis! not. 
tyatch for these myriads of insignificant-looking) creatuves that 
assail him in all quarters; in his liver, his stomach, ,his skin, 
his' house, his books, his food, his pleasures, and his repose. 
There is scarcely one of them all that might-not drive him out 
of ‘¢¥éation, were there no remedies provided against the icon- 
sequences of that fertility with which they are ‘so conspicuonsly 
gi ted. ‘The termes, or white ant of the Kast and West- Indies, 
s thé most dexterous, at least in the art of demolishing the wodd 
of houses, and other matters of a solid nature. In a few nights 
they ‘will destroy all the timber-work of o large apartment, 
leaving nothing but the external coats of the: woody! which, 
in the ‘end, they also demolish. These’ operations’ are car+ 
ried on by a regular system of mining. Koompfer,! an.an- 
thor'worthy of all credit, relates that, during one nighty:the 
termites entered from the floor into one of the legs of his table; 
traversing the board in the same manner by a concealed Passage 
as big a8 his finger, and returning down 'throngh the opposite 
leg into the floor below. They’ have even attacked» and: de- 
stroyed ships. : e GIB 
*"'Fortunately for our impotent species, many ‘of our g@reat ene- 
mies Make war on each other, or find, in their own department 
‘creation, (their most natural enemies; and thus, if we find 
ate ‘them foes, ‘We’ also’ have ‘allies. \ It''is'-a \case,'however, 
ih, which it is particularly necessary’ not to cormit the common 
bilstake, ‘of Hor kiidwitig out; friends ‘from! owr enémies.:> Phe 
idlé boy, Or blundéting’ gardener; iniagines that he has gained a 
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great Vittory when He has destroyed a dragon-fly, or a few 
wisps} when, for each of the former, there are turned. loose 
on hiny many thousands of plagues which these animals, the ty- 
gers of ‘their division, were created to destroy; and when, for 
every one wasp, his peaches must submit to the depredations 
of ‘an‘hundred flies. It is the business of ichneumons to .keep 
caterpillars within bounds; the lady-bird protects our roses 
from the green aphis; the vinaigrier of France is the Napoleon 
of Coekchafers; the cicindelse, worthy of being classed with the 
dragons ‘of romance, make war on every insect; and, lastly, 
comes'the formica omnivore, to swallow them all, Thus we 
have’ to thise very often between spiders and flies; and Betty’s 
broom sometimes proves an enemy instead of a friend. ; 
“Je has been said, that man is the only animal that makes war 
oti his own species. But the insects, who outdo us in. so 
many things, vie with us in that species of policy too., The 
mantes hive their forelegs somewhat in the shape of a sabre; 
so that they can cut off their antagonist’s head, or cleave him 
down the middle, as dexterously as ever did Serjeant Shaw, 
We do not know if Résel intended to be satirical when he 
asserted that he could never succeed in rearing the Mantes re- 
Jigiosa, as the stronger always devoured the weaker. The 
Chinese childen treat these animals like game-cocks; keeping 
them in cages for fighting. "The scorpions seem peculiarly gift+ 
ed with this human propensity. Monsieur Maupertuis placed 
at hundred ‘int one box; and the event was, that they ‘ all de- 
stroyed each other.” Like the rats in the story, we suppose no- 
thing remained but one tail. Spiders fight together till they 
have no Iegs left: and some caterpillars are professed cannibals; 
feeding on each other, as St Jerome tells us our ancestors, the 
Datriads of Mr Pinkerton, did in old times. 
The cate which insects take in depositing their eggs, and the 
provision which they lay up in many cases for the larve, are 
universally known. It is not common with them, however, .to 
pay much personal attention to the eggs when once laid, ner to 
igvé any Communication with their young, But the earwig, ia 
much *tradaced’* and motherly animal, say cur authors, sits;on 
its'ecgs, and if they are forcibly dispersed, will collect; them as 
gain. “The yourig ones, when ‘ hatched, creep like a brood of 
chickens Hinde the belly of their gentle mamma, who very quiet- 
‘ ly suffers them to push between her feet, and will often, as 
* De Goer found, sit on them in this posture for some hours.’ 
A certain field-bug, the Cimex griseus, * conducts her family of 
‘ thirty or forty young ones as a hen does her chickens. She 
* never leaves them; and as soon as she begins to move, all the 
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* little ones closely follow, and whenever she stops, assemble in 
«a cluster round her * A branch of a tree thus peopled hav- 
iti? been Cut off, * the mother showed every symptom of excessive 
¢ ‘uneasiness. In other circumstances, such an alarm would 
«have caused her immediate flight; but now she never stirred 
¢'from her young, but kept beating her wings incessantly with a 
‘ivety rapid motion, evidently for the purpose of protecting 
© them from the apprehended danger.’ ‘Thus also spiders carry 
ott about their nest or egg-bag, which they protect with the 
greatest care; and even after they are hatched, the young ones 
are carried about on the mother’s back. The care which bees 
and atits show for their eggs and their young, are so generally 
knowii as to require no notice. 

In the article of food, there are some curious differences a- 
mong the tribes of insects, as much in the manner as inthe 
matter and quantity. Caterpillars will consume more than 
twice their own weight of leaves in a day. Some larvee that 
live'on flesh will, in the course of a day, grow to be two hun- 
dred times heavier; others again are extremely abstinent. A 
mite will live three months, or more, although glued down toa 
piece of glass. Spiders will live a year without food, M, 
Baker kept a beetle, the Blaps mortisaga, three years in_the 
same manner. As to the matter, they seem to eat every thing 
bat metals and stones. Every part of every plant, fruit, leaves, 
bark, wood, secretions, is the prey of some insect or other, In 
animals, they live within and without; not easily induced to 
quit, and eating every thing to which they can gain access—they 
perforate our blood-vessels, and suck our blood, Myriads feed 
by destroying each other ; and to numerous larvee and others is 
delegated the important task of destroying and removing dead 
aitimal tatter. A very jovial Ay: the Oinopota cellaris, lives 
entirely on wine and beer; and the bookworm, ‘ beast of prey,’ 
literary in'his pursuits, together with numerous tinge and ter- 
mites, regale on our manuscripts and books, destroying, in South 
America, all titles, genealogies, laws, records, and cases; —whence 
probably it is, that we know nothing of the colony of Madoe 
and ‘the chronology of the Mexicans. In short, nothing will 
stati! but monumental brass, which, unluckily too, time and the 
raihs'and heats reduce'to dust and verdegris, as the others do 
the hortus siccus of the botanist, and the treasures of the ento- 
mologist. : 

The’ mantiet of eating is infinitely varied im this tribe, as 
much in consequence of their reat variety of forms and of food, 
as of ‘the different conditions’ ifi which the muividual exists at 


different times. "The forins of their jaws are endless, and many 
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of them possess two pairs, the one intended for securing, and the 
other for masticating, their food. Those that feed on honey 
have a tubular proboscis, varying in its form, disposition, length, 
and other particulars, according to the various objects with 
which it is to be engaged. ‘The fluids are extracted from the 
solid parts of plants or animals, by other instruments, consist- 
ing of lancets or cutting tools, acting within a tubular or groov- 
ed beak. The proboscis of many flies has an apparatus at the 
extremity for forming a vacuum, thus aiding the ascent of the 
fluids. Some of these instruments are so sharp as to pierce the 
hard wing of a beetle. With respect to the sanguivorous spe- 
cies, our authors have forgot to remark, that they not only 
select the arteries for their operations, but also have the power, 
by means of some poisonous fluid, or chemical action probably, 
so to dilute the blood, as to make it flow through orifices 
which it otherwise could not pass. Equally extraordinary must 
be the animal compound which forms these perforating engines, 
which also they have passed unnoticed. Our midge is so minute 
an animal, that its proboscis cannnot be seen without a high 
magnifying power. Yet it penetrates a tough epidermis and an 
artery also; and that with an engine that is flexible, is proba- 
bly muscular, and which, for aught we can conjecture, cannot 
differ from the toughest animal matter we know, namely, horn 
or bone; whereas, we cannot cause even the toughest or hard- 
est metals to produce these effects, when of a far greater size; 
nay, it is with some difficulty that we can reduce even the most 
tenacious to such dimensions. 

We do not find much of novelty in the account of the strata- 
gems used by insects to ensnare their prey; and we shall there- 
fore add one that fell under our observation. ‘The Oancer 
phulangium, L. is provided with very long legs, and is entirely 
covered with glutinous hairs. By means of its cutting hands, 
it snips off the leaves of the small fuci in the pools which it in- 
habits, and, by attaching them to these hairs, becomes undis- 
tinguishable from the plant itself. Thus dressed, it lies on its 
back with its claws extended upwards, making immediate prize 
of the small shrimps or other insects that fly to the kalu plant 
for shelter. So perfect is the deception, that we only discover- 
ed this trick, by finding that a plant which we had placed in our 
book, with the intention of drying it, turned round and ran 
away. We had the curiosity afterwards to examine the meta- 
morphosed animals in their own element, when we found that 
nothing could induce them to show any marks of life but the 
entrance of a shrimp among their leaves. When stripped of 
their borrowed plumes, they escaped with great rapidity. 
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With respect, to the construction of their habitatigns, :the bee 
tribe,: as.is,well known, is the most remarkable. Oue,species, 
the Apis: muratia, builds with stone. The materials are sand, 
which is first. cemented by some viscid fluid which the creature 
supplies, into,the form of small, shot, and then..teansported ; to 
the,wall, which. is chosen, for the nest. With these, ranges of 

ells are, constructed for the reception of eggs, and-of the food 
of, the,future larvae, ‘The cells, when completed, ere entirely 
covered with the same material, so as to eonceal the whole; 
which thus, becomes. scarcely distinguishable from, the stone te 
which.it is fixed,, The common wasp makes its mest of perfect 
paper; and, by some species, trees are excavated into cells as 
complicated as those of the common bee, entering by apertures 
scarcely visible. We have seen in Scotland a large laxch tree, 
of which afoot in length of the trunk was thus manufactur 
while, living, into.a beehive. . The apis papaveris makes.a.ce 
in, the ground, .which she chuses to line with the scarlet petals 
of the poppy, and that alone. The leaves of trees, ingenious- 
ly cut, cemented and adapted, form. the materials, of cells or 
houses to many other insects of this family, ' 43 
.,4\mong the habitations of other tribes of insects, few are:more 


‘ remarkable than the several galls, one of which.furnishesns 


with;a.material for ink. The mere perforation formed, by, the 
insect.for.its egg, is sufficient so to alter, the whole vegetable 
actions,.as to generate. a deformity which, for each. insect, 13,In- 
variable. Among these, the red hairy excrescence of the rose, 
formed by a,cynips, is well known, "rom similar, causes, some 
leaves are. rolled up into cylinders, others swell so as_toform 
cells, or else they produce tubercles and bladders, of ;variqus 
kinds, in which the egg finds a protection, and the larva, its 
food.; .Some. insects excavate galleries in the substance He 
leaf, leaving the external skins untouched ;, and_ these, which 
eat our fiddles,and our floors, finding board and Jodging atthe 
same, time, :are far too well known. The anobia of Fabricins 
is our,chief domestic pest of this tribe. Certain worms in New 
Holland, larvee of a nyctorobius, shut up the holes which they 
hore..iny the, trees with pendulous trap-doors, made of leaves 
interwoyen with their own silk; and; thus protect, themselves 

am their enemies. .The larve of two genera, 'Tortrix .an 

Hep roll up leavés for. themselves, by means of, silk-threads, 
whic ue, carried from.one side to.another and shortened, till 
the fect, is, produced... Can; this larva really reason so, well, 


a§ to.gnaw throngh some. merye, of the leaf;. should any, one, 

stronger than the rest, offer a resistance ?,. Something must;o¢r 

casionally be allowed to the imagination of entomologists: the 
VOL. XXXVIF. NO. 75, 
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business of larvee is simple—tittle else than to cat. In the winged 
insect, whose pursuits are far more complicated, and whose sup- 
perior organization bespeaks the presence of.a higher order of 
mental powers, such things are often as credible as they are 
unquestionable. Some of the aquatic insects clothe themselves 
in cases of agglutinated sand and stones; and one uses living 
shell-fish for the same purpose,—‘a covering as singular, ’ say 
the authors, ‘as if a savage, instead of clothing himself in 
£ squirrels’ skins, should sew the animals themselves into a 
* coat.’ But this is an endless subject. 

Our authors are very eloquent on the * celestial dances’ of 
gnats: the ‘ chironomi alternately rising and falling, appeared, 
* in the full beam, so transparent and glorious, that they scarcely 
* resembled any thing material—they reminded us of angels and 
‘ glorified spirits drinking life and joy in the effulgence of the 
§ Divine favour!’ This, and such like, is very Harveian,—or 
more. . The emigrating associations of insects, or the tempo- 
rary societies which they form, are often remarkable. Many 
flies and beetles travel in clouds or columns; often from the 
land to the sea, as if for the sole purpose of being destroyed. 
‘We remember an open column, of a small collopterous insect, 
about five feet in diameter, which was flying for a whole day 
in a straight line past John-o-Groat’s House, and with con- 
siderable ‘velocity ; ; how much longer, our entomological pa- 
tience was not sufficient to allow us to discover. In the same 
manner aphedis migrate in clouds, so as to fall in showers, 
and cover the ground. Such visitations are commonly called 
blights—a term “of wide me aning. A small dragon-fiy was ob- 
served some years ago to land from the sea, in Suffolk, in such 
abundance as to throw a shadow on the water of many acres in 
extent. The yellow cabbage-butterfly has been observed thus 
to migrate in clouds, as have many kinds of cimex, cicada, coc- 
cus, and others; and, in all these cases, such associations are, 
like those of swallows, formed among animals that do not live 
in societies, | like the bee and ant, but. which thus unite for some 
unknown purpose. 

We shall pass over all that part. of the present volumes 
which relates to the societies of Bees and Ants, as our former 
remarks on Huber’s works, from which they are. principally 
taken, render any further notice unnecessary. Among the 
means of defence from their enemies, the talent of imitating in- 
animate objects, or of confounding themselves with their places 
of residence, are often remarkable. Like some birds, quadru- 
peds, and Calves, many insects are of the colour of the ground 
in which they dwell, ‘The Curculio nebulosus is undistinguish- 
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able, from the mixed black and white soil which it inhabits, as 
is the Brachyrinus niveus from its native chalk. A vast num- 
ber resemble the leaves and flowers on which they reside. Some 
of the genus Phasma so much resemble twigs, as well in their 
colour as in their strange shapes, that even an expert entomo- 
logist does not easily observe them. The imitation of dead 
leaves is very common, as in many of the genera Mantis and 
Phasma; as is that of living ones in some locusts, in the noc- 
tua ligustris and others. Some insects, on the other hand, find 
their defence in their threatening aspect ; while a great number 
possess very serious means of resistance in the variety of their 
spines, horns, bristles, scales, stings, or poisonous exudations. 
Caterpillars that have hairs often roll themselves up; so that, 
becoming an entire ball, like hedgehogs, they are defended all 
round. ‘The common wood-louse applies his scaly back to the 
same purpose; and so steady are most of these animals in their 
resistance, that they will sometimes not give way while they 
have life. Whether our blistering fly is intended for poison or 
spice to its enemies, entomologists are not yet agreed. Our 
authors think that the light of some luminous insects may serve 
for a defence. We are more inclined to side with the nightin- 
gale in the fable. 

The vitality of some insects is a very provoking circumstance 
to us miserable mortals who die when the brains are out—and 
long before. ‘The females of moths and butterflies will not die 
upon any provocation, till they have laid their eggs. ‘There are 
fifty, and fifty more, that will go on living and performing all 
their usual functions without wings, or legs, or heads, or intes- 
tines. They are as comfortable when impaled on a pin, and 
stuck into a pill-box, as in their native element. At least they 
make love, and eat each other; and what more is wanted to 
prove that they are happy? Some mites will live in alcohol 
(Acarus vegetans); so do the coccinelle. Dr Franklin brought 
flies from America in a pipe of Madeira, and revived them in 
London. Caterpillars may be frozen to the hardness of a stone, 
and yet revive. We know not why all these creatures should 
not be immortal. Many resist drowning for a long time; but 
Dr Reeve found living larvee in a hot spring in the Valais, the 
temperature of which was 208; and we have Lord Bute’s au- 
thority, that, in the boiling springs of Albano, there were not 
only conferve living, but black bectles, which died on being 
taken out and plunged into cold water.’ 

The motions of insects, and the innumerable ways in which 
they attain their ends, form a wide subject. We have room 
for but little. The activity of the cheese-maggot in jumping is 
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well known. This motion is produced by bending itself, and 
_ Inserting two claws which it possesses at one end, into as many 
cavities adapted to them at the other. From this position it 
suddenly disengages itself, by extending the body, and then 
makes leaps as extraordinary in proportion to its length, as if a 
man was to jump 160 feet high. 

The modes of swimming are numerous in this tribe. Like 
fishes, some swim by means of their tails, or fins, or both. 
Some use their wings for that purpose. The stratyomis cha- 
mezleon carries with it below the water a bubble of air, includ- 
ed in some fibres of its tail, which it uses as a float, in the 
same manner as fishes use their air-bladder. There are spe- 
cies that swim by the recoil of water which they eject; the 
same contrivance by which the genus Salpa, among the marine 
worms, moves. Some walk, or fly, or jump, on the surface of 
water, just as if it was land, as is the case with the water-bug 
and water-spider; while others again walk on the land below, 
as if there was no water around them. ‘The organs intended 
for walking are endless, in variety of structure as of number. 
Even the caterpillars are provided with them. That of the 
Bombyx Jeporina is extremely rapid in its movements, as are 
some others. Many, on the contrary, are very sluggish. The 
caterpillar of noctua pedata jumps from one leaf to another. 
Others travel by means of a web of silk, which they continue to 
spin as they proceed ; and thus they are enabled to hold fast by 
smooth surfaces. The common fly effects the same purpose by 
means of a hollow muscle in the foot, which it contracts so as 
to form a vacuum, just as the limpet adheres to rocks. Among 
the running insects, the velocity is sometimes so great, that it is 
scarcely possible to imagine that they are not rather flying than 
using their legs. Mr Delisle mentions a fly so small as scarce- 
ly to be visible, that ran six inches in a second; which, com- 
paring its velocity to the size of its body, is an incredible de- 
gree of swiftness. The rapidity of the red mite of strawberries 
must have been remarked by every one. It appears to glide 
rather than run, and almost seems in two places at once. Some 
of the marine insects that infest fishes (monoculi) jump with 
such force, that, although an inch long, their passage through 
the air is invisible. This is done by the tail. The common 
spring-tails (Podure), so familiar on our seashores, use the 
same engine for their leaps, Fleas leap by means of their hind- 
legs, as do grasshoppers, and a great number of ideopterous 
insects,—sagra, haltica, &c. The machilis aver? has eight 
pair of springs under the belly, intended solely for this pur- 


pose; and some beetles have similar contrivances on the breast, 
to enable them to rise when they have fallen on their backs. 
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The flying of certain spiders by means of their webs, is not 
the least extraordinary mode of motion possessed by insects: 
Nor, in truth, is it very intelligible, although the fact itself is 
unquestionable. In ordinary cases, the spiders spin their threads 
slowly from organs adapted to that end, perforated with numer- 
ous holes; so that each thread may consist of many thousand 
filaments. ‘The flying spiders, on the contrary, can dart out 
the thread in a straight line, for many inches, in any direction ; 
and then, in some unknown manner, they follow it. In these 
cases, where the animal and his chariot are wafted away together 
by the winds, there is no difficulty. Our authors have thrown 
no additional light on this difficult subject. 

On the subject of the sounds emitted by winged insects, our 
authors have committed some oversights. It is remarked, that 
the gnat emits no sound till the thirst for blood seizes it. The 
cause is obvious. In early spring, its flight is feeble; and the 
vibrations of the wings, which are the true causes of all these 
sounds, are not sufficiently rapid to produce an audible note. 
It is too low in the scale to be heard, for so small a weight of 
vibrating matter. When the flight is rendered more rapid by 
the stimulus of hunger, or heat, the. vibrations become so nu- 
merous, as to produce tones high in the scale, and readily 
heard. 

The luminous properties of many insects form a notable part 
of their economy. ‘The glow-worm and the fire-flies of Italy - 
and the West Indies, are known to every one—at least by re- 
putation. In the glow-worm, there is a receptacle of the lumi- 
nous matter near the tail. The elater noctilucus carries its light 
in four places; two in the thorax, and two under the wings. 
Hence this creature is most brilliant when flying. The light is 
so bright as to serve, when very near, to read the smallest print. 
In St Domingo, it is said, they were formerly used by the natives 
as candles, as they are in many places for nocturnal ornaments. 
There is a pleasant story here related, which the authors, how- 
ever, seem to doubt themselves, of Sir R. Dudley and Sir T. Ca- 
vendish having been terrified by these lights, which they mistook 
for those of a detachment of Spaniards, as the land crabs—from 


‘the noise of their march—were, on another occasion, mistaken 


for a body of cavalry. Our authors think that this property is 
more widely diffused among insects than is commonly imagined; 
and, among others hitherto unsuspected, he mentions the mole- 
cricket. On the uses of this provision, they are very brief, and 
we need not follow them. 

But they have entirely overlooked a large class of insects in 
which, as far as we can trust our own observations, this proper- 
ty is almost universal. We except of course the larger marine 
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insects with hard shells, such as the crabs, and confine ourselves 
rather to the minuter and softer species that reside in the sea. 
The marine insects share this property with the marine worms, 
and even with the fishes; so that, as far as general considera- 
tions. are concerned, we need not, and cannot well separate 
them. In the examination of many hundred species of marine 
animals of all kinds, we have found no exception to this rule, 
and may therefore fairly consider it as universal. In some it is 
diffused over the whole surface; in others, as in the meduse, 
beroes, and holothurias among the worms, and the squillze and 
cyclopes.among the insects, it resides in a single spot... The co- 
lour of .the light varies in different animals ; we have seen it 
red, yellowish, violet, and pale, resembling moonlight. It is 
evident, that, in many, it is under the command of the will, as 
in some of the land-insects. Irritation of any kind, such as the 
friction of a line or agitation of the water, excites i readily ; but 
if the animals are confined in a limited quantity of water, they 
soon become tired of showing their powers; and, after one or 
two sparks, cease to give light until roused again at some dis- 
tant time. 

In the land-insects, a yellowish fluid has been observed to be 
the seat of the light; but its nature and situation have not been 
discovered in any of the marine ones; except inasmuch as, in 
some of the fishes, it is entangled in the mucous secretion of the 
skin. In this case it is diffusible in w ater, without immediately 
losing its properties. When it is excited by friction, it has been 
supposed to be in consequence of that diffusion. But it cannot 
thus be produced in a dead animal. It is probable, therefore, 
that it is a living action; and this is confirmed by the fact, that 
if a shoal of herrings is alarmed by any noise, the whole instant- 
ly becomes luminous. 

This is the light then which produces the ]uminous appear- 
ance of the sea,—a phenomenon often splendid, and sometimes 
terrific, on which so much has been written to so little purpose. 
Sea-water is never luminous, except when it contains animals of 
some kind; and, wherever the lights are large and brilliant, it is 
very easy to ascertain the animals from which it proceeds. But 
it is often luminous, it is said, when no animals are present. 
This is a remark founded on carelessness; as it is scarcely pos- 
sible, particularly near seacoasts, where the luminous appear- 
ance chiefly prevails, to find a cubic foot of water that is not 
crowded with worms and insects, many of them invisible to the 
naked eye. It is these minute creatures that produce the more 
general diffused light, and which, in particular, cause that cou- 
tinuous line of it which attends the descent of a fishing line. 

The last subject treated by our authors, is the thorny ques- 
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tion of Instinct. With the metaphysics of spiders and scor- 
pions, we cannot interfere; nor do we mean to decide between 
the philosophers who consider the actions of insects as the re- 
sult of a plastic nature, or of a species of machinery, or of cer- 
tain preestablished harmonies betweer certain geometrical fi- 
gures impressed on their brains, and the actions which they 
perform. That cell, says Buffon, which one bee would make 
round, becomes hexagonal by the mutual collision of seven; and 
soon. But if we were allowed to judge in so delicate a case, 
we should be inclined to question whether the insects had not 
often more sense than the insectologists. But to give the coup 
de grace to these metaphysical disputes at once, we must adopt 
Mr Steffens’s theory, and declare our belief, that the instincts 
of insects are merely the § shootings out of inorganic animal mass- 
es.’ If that will not explain the matter, we know not what will. 

We shall content ourselves here with enumerating a few of 
the most remarkable things done by insects, as there is a vast 
deal relating to the ordinary business of their lives, which is 
neither very much varied nor very interesting. The important 
thing is to show that they do not proceed by a blind impulse, 
but accommodate themselves to varying circumstances. 

The scarabeeus vernalis lays its eggs in small balls of dung, 
which it rolls up for that purpose; but if it meets with a sheep- 
pasture, it is wise enough to adopt what it finds ready made. 
The caterpillar of the common yellow butterfly fastens-itself to 
a wall by means of a silk thread, which, to insure its adhesion, 
is attached to a flat preparatory web laid on the stone. But 
upon being furnished with a piece of muslin, instead of the lat- 
ter, it fastened the thread without any previous preparation. 
Thus, many other insects, if deprived of the substances which 
they commonly use for their nests, will find substitutes in some- 
thing else. On a similar principle of accommodation, many 
of them alter their plans if disconcerted by an accident; va- 
rying them in such a manner as to meet the exigencies Of 
the new case. The end of a cylindrical cell, constructed for 
the head of a caterpillar, having been cut off, and there be~ 
ing no room to replace it properly, the animal changed its 
place and adapted it to receive the tail; making a new head- 
piece at the other end. In the beautiful geometrical web of the 
garden-spider, many guys are required to keep it tense, and to 
prevent it from being blown away by the wind. These, how- 
ever, cannot be fixed by any invariable rule, as they depend on 
the forms and distances of the various supports. Moreover, it 
is easy to see that they are distributed always according to the 
necessities of the case. If the position of a branch is altered, 
xa support iaken away, @ new guy is carried out to some con- 
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venient part; and, when it comes to blow, the spider may be 
seen strengthening his standing rigging, exactly at the places 
where his building is in want of most support. Dr Darwin re- 
marked that a wasp, which he watched, attempted to carry 
away a large fly which it had caught; when, after various at- 
tempts, in which the wind, by acting on the dead animal’s wings, 
had impeded its flight, it alighted on the ground with its prize, 
snipped off the wings, and then bore away the carcase with ease. 
The same has been observed in the case of other insects, com- 
pelled, after several trials, to the necessity of biting away one 
part after another, till they had reduced their prey to a size ca- 
pable of entering their holes. In bees and ants, the resources 
of this nature are endless; but some of them were formerly no- 
ticed in our remarks on Huber’s work; and we have now no 
space to dwell much longer on this subject. 

That insects have the power of communicating their ideas, or 
intentions and wishes to each other, seems fully ascertained ; not 
only by the very pointed experiments of Huber, but by many 
other observers. A single ant is known to communicate its dise 
covery of a piece of prey to its fraternity; and, in the same way, 
both these and other insects, when unable to execute some par- 
ticular thing alone, are known to go and fetch assistance. Ac- 
cording to Huber, the: antennz are the organs of communica- 
tion, and the intelligence is conveyed by particular modes of 
contact. 

But we must draw our remarks to a close, and take leave of 
these two dense volumes, which, if we understand aright, are to 
be followed by two more,’ containing the classification and no- 
menciature. _ With respect to the part that we have gone 
through, it appears most unnecessarily tedious and incumber- 
ed. There is a sort of flourish of trumpets before each new ac- 
tor appears on the stage, which occupies time and space that 
might have been much better employed. Why two authors, of 
deep reading, and fully masters of their subject, should have ad- 
opted the style and manner of common school-books and stories 
for good boys, we cannot see; as we presume they did not write 
for children. Paley is rather dry and aphorismatic, we admit— 
and now and then too logical andl priggish ; but he comes to the 
point, and tells his story in a few words. It is quite easy for 
Messrs Kirby and Spence to take the happy medium; and as 
there is no want of matter, they can surely be under no ne- 
cessity of seeking relief in words. Ifa single idea must be spun 
out into a quarto, we admit the convenience of such proceed- 
ings; but the race of insects is a busy one: There are deeds 
in abundance to record; and we therefore think, with ancient 
Pistol, that it would be best done with ‘ pocos palabras.’ 
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Art. Vi. 1. La Suisse dans l Intérét de ? Europe. Geneve, 
1821. 

2. Lettre d 0 Auteur de La Suisse dans  Intérét de U Europe. 
Basle, 1821. 

%. Réplique, Sc. Geneve, 1822. 


“yas publications before us have created a great sensation in 
Switzerland, and even in France; where the first and most 
important of them has been suppressed by the Censors. It has 
been attributed to General Jomini, but we believe quite incor- 
rect!y—especially since we find that, in a work since published 
by him, he has praised it exceedingly. 

It appears that General Sebastiani, in his place in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, did, in the course of last year, lay it down, as 
an axiom received by all men versed in military science, that, 
in the event of a serious war with Germany, France must, of ne- 
cessity, take military possession of Switzerland. * Afin de se ren- 
‘ dre maitresse des versans du Rhin et du Danube, et de cou- 
‘ vrir ses frontiéres en menacant celles de l’ennemi.’ 

Such a declaration was well calculated to excite both alarm 
and animadversion among the Swiss; and it has given rise to 
the discussions now before us, upon the resources, political and 
military, of the Helvetian States, as compared with the offen- 
sive means of France and Austria against them; in which the 
justice, policy, and propriety in a military point of view, of such 
a warlike occupation, are all closely and warmly contested. 
This discussion must be interesting -to every nation in Europe, 
and, we trust, will attract the attention of all statesmen who 
look beyond the intrigues of the day, and have an honest de- 
sire to rest their pretensions to fame upon the solid foundation 
of general good, and a spirit something more than national. 

Poor and steril as Switzerland is, compared with the great 
States to the east and north of her, she has always held a pro- 
minent place in the history of Europe, at least since the days 
of Czsar; and, to the soldier, the politician, and the man of . 
science, she must always present an ample field of instruction 
and pleasure. To the first, indeed, she is invaluable; offering, 
from her central situation, and her peculiarly strong features, a 
rare combination for the study of war, both upon the grand 
scale of territorial and stratagetical operations, and the not less 
interesting or difficult part which appertains to tactics and par- 
usan activity. 

The indecision of her modern politics has formed a strange 
contrast with the bravery and independent temper of her peo- 
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ple. It has been observed by some one, that elevated situa- 
tions give elevated sentiments; if it were so, the unrivalled 
grandeur of her scenery should have long ago produced a policy 
as lofty and as immovable as the mountains which overspread 
her. But it isnot yet, we trust, too late; and it well becomes her 
patriotic spirits to consider of the best means to be adopted for 
placing their country in such an independent situation among 
the nations of Europe, as will enable her to maintain a liberal 
and suitable policy. The.task, we conceive, would not be a 
hard one. Untainted by the degrading vices which attend up- 
on the luxurious wants of richer countries, the population of 
Switzerland presents that mixture of knowledge, simplicity, and 
national enthusiasm, which promises most success to the labours 
of a generous and high-minded statesman. Every thing that 
is dignified and noble should characterize the government of 
this beautiful and stupendous country,—this citadel of Europe, 
which seems marked by the hand of nature as the place, of all 
others, where simplicity of manners, and integrity in politics, 
might be securely lodged, guarded from internal corruption by 
its poverty, and safe from external violence by its strength. 
Surely it is worth the attention of enlightened politicians of 
all countries, to .ascertain the reason why Switzerland, with so 
much aptness of situation, and with a population at once ro- 
bust, brave, and intelligent, should never have interposed to 
check the ambition and violence of her neighbours—never have 
striven to appease those quarrels which, arising among sur- 
rounding nations, have so often deluged themselves and her 
with blood ?—why she is of so much importance in war, and so 
little respected in peace ?—why her soldiers are so much sought 
after by those who make no scruple of treating the nation itself 
with contempt? Italy, Germany and France, warring and 
wasted by turns, have ever found in her a subject of intrigue,— 
sometimes an interested ally, always a recruiting station, but 
never a mediator. Has this arisen from her weakness? Cer- 
tainly not; her natural strength must be great, or she would 
long ago have formed an integral part of some of the power- 
ful nations which surround her. There must, then, be some 
error in the form or policy of her government, by which the 
interests of the nation, and the rights of humanity, have been 
sacrificed to individual and corporate incapacity or corrup- 
tion. As French or Austrian force, or French or Austrian 
gold predominated, so has Switzerland oscillated like a pendu- 
lum, until ¢ point d’argent, point de Suisse,’ has become prover- 
bial—a stinging expression, which could never have been earn- 
ed by the homely, honest inhabitants of the mountains, but which 
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has been justly used to characterize the illiberal and selfish policy 
of the cantonal and federal governments. The truth is, that the 
liberty, conquered from the House of Hapsburgh has been most 
unequally distributed. Of right it was the glorious: patrimony 
of all; but in fact it has become the property of some’ privi- 
leged classes, who have unjustly detained it from other portions 
of the confederation ; and the heart-burnings and disputes oc- 
casioned by.such a state of things, has nearly destroyed, the 
tenure by which it is enjoyed at all, Thus, the government 
of Berne, aristocratical and overbearing, attempted to domineer 
over the Pays de Vaud, until the inhabitants of that country 
appealed, in 1796, to the French against their injustice. These 
last readily undertook, as inheritors of the rights of the Dukes 
of Savoy, to arrange the affair; French troops poured in, and 
bleodshed and wretchedness followed their interference. 

The Grisons long refused to grant to the prayers and re- 
monstrances of the inhabitants of the Valteline, the Bormeo 
and the Chiavenna, a community of political and civil rights ; 
and, when an opportunity offered, the latter willingly placed 
themselves under the rule of the Cisalpine Republic established 
by Buonaparte. And thus it again appeared, that the natural 
course of injustice is to beget hatred, division, weakness, and, 
loss of character. A generous and simple policy is the only 
one suited to a generous and simple people. Proud of their 
honesty and poverty, the statesmen of Switzerland should cast 
far from. them the pitifulness of intrigue, and the meanness of 
avarice. ‘The country of William Tell was not freed by him 
to become a ball for kings to kick at; nor were his country- 
men destined by nature to become the guards of every rich and 
sullen despot, who trembled at the just hatred of his subjects. 

It is with sincere pleasure that we discover, in the publica- 
tions before us, the dawnings of a better spirit; and it should 
be the object of all Swiss patriots to spur it into action. Upon 
the moral character of a nation, depends its permanent great- 
ness; and they should consider what an enormity it is to fight 
the battles of others, without any interest but that of their pay. 
To sell the blood of its subjects for sordid gain,—to hire out the 
men whose strength and courage ought to be the safeguard of 
their own country,—is a baseness degrading to actual despotism, 
But in a free nation it is disgusting; and when its object is 
to assist tyrants in subjugating the enlightened spirit of the age 
to their Gothic pretensions, it becomes a wickedness too detest- 
able to admit of a moment’s argument, and gives but little hope 
that any permanent system of enlarged pelicy can be pursued 
by a people among whom such a practice prevails. 
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To reform themselves in these particulars, ht to be the 
first step of the Swiss, if they wish to have ‘ns faves of public 
opinion with them in the praiseworthy effort which they seem 
disposed to make for assuming the high and honourable situa- 
tion of an independent and liberal people. If surrounding na- 
tions, obstinate to remember griefs, will not accept of this re- 
formation as a guarantee of the purity of their determinations, 
it will be time enough to teach them moderation when the mo- 
ment of aggression upon their part arrives. Until it does ar- 
rive, mildness of language, a conciliatory spirit, and internal 
preparation, will be far more efficacious than any sophistical 
arguments to palliate or defend what was really wrong in the 
conduct of the Swiss Government—(we allude to the passage of 
the Allies). It would be far more becoming, also, at a time 
when they wish to impress a general belief in the purity of their 
future intentions; but the world is no longer to be duped b 
such flimsy observations as occur in the work before us, about 
the members of the Holy Alliance and their obsequious king- 
lets. 

In speaking thus warmly and openly, we are well persuaded 
that we shall give no offence to any enlightened Swiss Patriot. 
- We believe that there are in that country many men as anxious 
as we can be, that such severe but wholesome truths should be 
repeated, until they become engraven upon the hearts of their 
countrymen; and we know there are multitudes who feel that 
the soil which gave birth to the heroes of Morat and Morngar- 
ten may be independent and respected, even though the Tuil- 
leries should be guarded by natural-born Frenchmen. 

The neutrality of Switzerland has been declared inviolable by 
the great Powers. Will it be respected ?—or is this to be only 
another specimen of the facility with which great powers promise 
what they never mean to perform? Such are the questions 
which occupy the minds of all thinking Swiss, who reflect upon 
the situation of their country. ‘The answer, however, involves no 
mystery. What, do the great powers think their interest real 
or imaginary ?—that they will pursue with a warmth and per- 
tinacity unmitigated by any attention to justice or humanity. 
The proof of this is broad, and visible upon the map of Eu- 
rope. Nevertheless, it is very probable that Austria, at this 
moment, sincerely desires that the neutrality of Switzerland 
may be preserved inviolate. The whole of Italy is in her grasp 
from Venice to Genoa, from Milan to Girgente in Sicily. She 
means to keep it; and therefore she can have no desire to see 
the French find an opening through Switzerland, to attack her 
at the most important point of her communications with the 
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Hereditary States. The stricter the neutrality of Switzerland, the 
more solemnly that neutrality shall be declared, the firmer her 
possession of Italy becomes. ‘This is her share of the Holy Al- 
liance; and Hanover and Turkey may, for aught we know, be 
the price at which Russia and Prussia lend their aid to protect 
the sacred rights of Helvetia. 

France then, whose monarch sits upon a tottering throne, is 
the country to be looked to as most dangerous; and this, ac- 
cordingly, is the view the author ‘ de La Suisse dans |’ Intérét 
de I’ Europe’ takes of the subject, directing all the weight of his 
arguments against France, for which the declaration of General 
Sebastiani affords him a fair pretext. But the wheel of fortune 
continues to turn—affairs may change—Europe is any thing 
but settled—the deluge of the French Revolution has subsided 
—the warm mud has teemed with life, and produced its mon- 
sters; but the fermentation still continues. Good seed has been 
sown in the new soil; and the world, with reason, expects a rich 
and grateful harvest. Spain and Portugal have already reaped 
theirs; but Greece and Italy! are they to be forgotten? Can 
we talk or think of freedom, and be silent about them,—the mo- 
ther and the daughter? Have they not struggled, and fought, 
and bled in the glorious cause? and shall we regard them with 
silent indifference, because the Turkish scimitar flashes in the 
eyes of the one, and the dull Austrian blight has passed over 
the fair face of the other? The probability and the propriety — 
of these two countries becoming free and independent, should 
be taken into any calculation, having for its object a lasting and 
honourable neutrality for Switzerland; without that, all con- 
clusions upon the subject are likely to be vain and chimerical. 

France, again, should be considered under two aspects,— 
France under the sway of the Bourbons, and France once more 
free herself, and offering freedom to others. We repeat, that it is 
by an enlarged and liberal policy alone, that the Swiss Confeder- 
ation can expect to gain the support of enlightened politicians, 
and the good opinion of other nations. And here it is that we 
differ from the author ‘ de La Suisse,’ &c., who has committed 
the great error of considering Italy as of right and irrevocably 
belonging to Austria; whereas we consider her as of right be- 
longing only to her own population. He professes to enter into 
a didactic critical examination of the policy, justice, and military 
propriety of General Sebastiani’s project; and, after some com- 
monplace observations, relative to the folly of ambition, and to 
the disagreement between the moral and geographical bounda- 
ries of nations, he very simply observes, that the Congress of 
Vienna should have endeavoured to correct them. ‘ Autant que 
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‘le respect pour l’independance, et pour la justice, pouvait le 
‘comporter.’ What follows is such an odd mixture of apology 
for, and censure upon, the Allies, for not having done so, that 
we feel a disposition to give it entire. 

‘ On a déja fait observer, que jamais occasion plus favourable ne 
s’était présentée pour asseoir solidement un systéme pacifique ; mais 
c’eut été trop attendre du desinteressement des nations et de la po- 
litique transcendante de leurs chefs, que de supposer, dans cette 
mémorable réunion de 1815, l’oubli des invasions, des spoliations, 
des injustices, des humiliations, dont tous avoient eu 4 souffrir et 
Vadoption de cette politique large et desinteressée, dont les conve- 
nances de la famille européenne, réclamaient l’application. Lorsqu’on 
juge la conduite des personnages influens dans les grandes transac- 
tions politiques, on ne doit pas perdre de vue, que les relations natu- 
relles des peuples entre eux, sont hostiles; que l'art de confondre 
leurs intéréts est un des plus beaux problémes de la civilisation, et 
qu'il n’est peut-étre pas donné aux hommes de le résoudre jamais 
complétement. Les nations ont une individualité qui a ses instincts ; 
et le premier de tous est, celui de leur propre conservation. Lhis- 
toire montre le génie de Ja nation Frangaise tellement porté aux con- 
quétes ; dans les guerres de la Revolution, la France avait déployé 
une force militaire, si ecrasante pour tous les états, qu’une occasion 
de l’affaiblir et de se donner contre elle des garanties futures dut 
étre avidement saisie. Elle dut i’étre surtout, parceque chacun 

. avait la conviction que l’enchainement, presque miraculeux des causes 
et des chances qui avaient amené des événemens imprevus, ne se re- 
aliserait point deux fois, et que le moment étoit unique pour s’as- 
surer, soit une bonne part d’indemnités aux depuis des vaincus, soit 
des moyens de sécurité pour |’avenir."—‘ Telle était Ja disposition 
générale des agens diplomatiques réunis 4 Paris d’abord, puis a Vi- 
enne en 1814. Voyons quelles étaient plus particuliérement les vues 
de chacun. Le gouvernement Anglais est exclusif et personnel plus 
franchement qu’aucun autre, et il doit l’étre. Les intéréts de cette 
nation puissante peuvent s'isoler, jusqu’a un certain point, de ceux 
du Continent. Les Anglais n’ont en quelque sorte qu'un pied a terre 
en Europe. L univers est le domaine de leur commerce, celui-ci sup- 
pose et entretient le gigantesque établissement de leur marine, le 
commerce fournit aux impdts, au credit et aux besoins croissans: il 
faut qu'il subsiste et s’etende, on que |’Angleterre tombe. La do- 
mination des mers est donc un besoin politique de lAngieterre, dans 
le principe, assurément trés légitime de sa propre conservation. ’ 
#*#* * *_< Mais la France rendue a la paix rentrait dans ses avan- 
tages naturels. Sa position centrale en Europe, la vaste étendue de 
ses cétes, la richesse et la variété de ses productions, l'industrie 
active et les dispositions avantureuses de ses habitans, tout devait 
faire présager aux Anglais que lorsque la France aurait repris une 
assiette tranquille, et son rang, elle pourrait devenir le centre et une 
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réunion d’efforts vers le but de l’affranchisement des mers. La Hol- 
lande déchue ‘en puissance, n’offrait aux Anglais aucun sujefiid'in- 
quiétude comme rivale; mais il importait 4 leur politique, de la 
soustraire & l’influence Frangaise, et la création du royaume des 
Pays Bas n’a pas eu d’autre objet. Les postes de Gibraltar et de 
Malthe suffisaient bien 4 assurer la domination des Anglais dans la 
Mediterranée, mais il leur convenait d’avoir en Italie un port sur et 
commode, lequel put également recevoir au besoin, un corps d'armée, 
pour seconder leurs alliés dans les plaines de Lombardié et du Pié- 
mont, contre les invasions de leurs ennemis naturels, redevenus forts 
et par conséquent entreprenans. La possession de Génes était ad- 
mirable sous ces rapports. On l’occupait; mais la pretention de le 
garder aurait éprouvé de grands obstacles. On le fit donner au Roi 
de Sardaigne, ce qui revenait au méme pour le fond des choses. 
Les droits d’un peuple indépendant furent sacrifiés 4 la politique de 
l’Angleterre, couverte du pretexte de la paix future de 1’Europe. 
Chacune des puissances avait des lors ses vues particulieres, qu'elle 
se justifiait également sur le principe de sa propre conservation. 
C’est ainsi que la Russie s’appuyant des derniers événemens,_ pre- 
tendit a la protection exclusive de la Pologne, pour couvrir ses pro- 
pres frontieres, c’est ainsi que la Prusse se fit indemniser aux dépens 
de la Saxe et des provinces d’outre Khin, enlevées aux Frangais. 
C’est ainsi, enfin, que |’ Autriche, dotée du royaume de Venise, qu'elle 
ajoutait au Milanais, au Tyrol, et 4 ses autres provinces contigues, 
estima qu'il était necessaire 4 la sureté de ses possessions d’Italie, de 
retenir la propriété des trois Vallées qui 4 la suite des crises de la 
Revolution et de la guerre avaient imploré sa protection. ’—{ Vide 
page 5 to 9.) 

We wish just to remark here, that the policy attributed to 
England must have been soon lost sight of, —as, in consequence 
of our bombardment of Algiers, and the subsequent depression 
of the Barbary Powers, nearly the whole of the carrying trade 
in the Mediterranean has been. monopolized by the Genoese. 
After this little exposé of the author’s political feeling, and the 
sort of spirit which actuates the great Powers, he enters into 
the military part of his subject. 

We are informed that the Valtelline, the Chiavenna, and 
the Bormeo, three vallies dependent upon the Grisons, but e- 
qual to them in population, disgusted by a refusal, on the part 
of the latter, to grant them an equality of political rights, threw 
themselves into the arms of Napoleon, by whom they were in- 
corporated with the Cisalpine republic,—the similarity of cus- 
toms, manners, climate, language, and religion, favouring this 
amalgamation with the population of the Milanese. After a 
period of fifteen years had elapsed, the Grisons, presuming 
upon the ruin of Buonaparte, reclaimed these vallies; but re- 
fusing still to grant to their inhabitants the rights they so justly 
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demanded, Austria found no difficulty in preserving the rich 
spoil}as @ part of her newly acquired territory; the, advan- 
tages derived from the possession weighing more with her thap 
the evil of supporting rebellious subjects against their legitimate 
masters,—doubtless because those masters were not’ crowned, 
These, advantages. were not small. The Valtelline, through 


which flows the Adda, fertile, and containing 80,000 inhabi- — 


tants, secures, in a space of twenty leagues, a commodious com- 
munication between the Tyrol and the Milanese. The Chias 
vepna ,is the key of the Grisons, opening, by the pass of the 
Sphigen,*ipto the higher valley of the Rhine, and enabling 
thé: Austrians to -forestal the French in the eastern parts of 
Switzerland, if need be. The other powers assembled in Con- 
gressj:indespite of the remonstrances of the Grisons, let this 

8} being; says the author, absorbed in the affairs of Po- 
kand, Gallicia; Belgium and Saxony; in other words, too much 

tipiédin securing their own spoliations to care about what 
Atstria’ did, provided she interfered not with them. But, 
says the‘author, if the negociators had come to Congress with 
what he calls ideas purely European, and a desire to ensure g 
permatient state of peace, they would have considered Switzer- 
land ‘a& a great natural fortress, destined to prevent Austria and 
‘France from coming into contact; and, following up this idea, 


should have proceeded to ‘ enceindre cette agglomération de 
PPBUA YER d'une frontiére facile i défendre, et régler par d’equit- 


re 
ables indemnités, les reclamations auxquelles l’intérét de la sureté da 
pays aurait pu donner licu. En tragant cette frontiére on aurait eu 
égard 4 ce que les Suisses ne peuvent jamais avoir contre leur voi- 
sins des vues agressives,—on aurait donné a ce pays dont le gouvernes 
ment federatif est essentiellement pacifique, tous les défiles, les cols, 
les passages, qui peuvent étre aisément gardés. En tracant la ligne 
de démarcation avec les états voisins, on aurait attribué aux Suisses, 
non seulement les crétes, mais le glacis qui aide a les défendre; on 
aurait détruit les routes militaires qui avaient été construites pour 
mettre I’Italie en France, et qui sont un encouragement permanent 
ai des tentatives reciproquement:hostiles ; on aurait, en un mot, mul- 
tiplié les obstacles a entreprendre, et les moyens de résister. ’ 
The project of destroying the superb roads of the Simplon 
and Mont ‘Cenis, we regard as shortsighted and barbarous; 
but we shall have occasion to speak of this more at large in ano- 
ther part of this article; contenting ourselves, for the present, 
with observing, that the Austrians having no right, in justice of 
reason, to be in Italy at all, we ihbuld keve expected from a 
lover of liberty.a recommendation to that power to resign such 
uiijast pretensions, and to quit the country, rather than, contem; 
platéfor their scturity the destruction of the finest ‘existing 
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monuments of the genius and industry of man. Passing, how- 
ever, from this, our author thus describes the g hy of 
Switzerland, with a view to his account of the campaign of 1799, 
by the result of which he proposes to prove the impolicy of 
any attempt upon the part of the French to take military pos- 
session of Italy. 

* La Suisse et la Savoie neutralisées, forment ensemble une figure 
que se rapproche d’un triangle rectangle, dont l’angle droit serait a 
Schaffhouse, les deux autres au Mont-du-Chat, et au Munsterthal, 
fronti¢re du Tyrol. L’hopothenuse de ce triangle est d’environ 90 
lieues, le cOté moyen de 65, et le petit cdté de 40 lieues. La direc- 
tion de la base est est-nord-est. Cette base confine a Ja Savoie, au 
Piemont, et au Milanais, le cété moyen, a la France et a la Souabe, 
le petit cdté & la Souabe et au Tyrol. L’angle sud-ouest forme un 
saillant sur la France. Le Rhin et le Rhéne qui prennent leur 
source au milieu de la base du triangle, suivent a peu prés la direc- 
tion de son grand cété, savoir, le premier, au NE., puis au nord par 
les Grisons, le second au SO. par le Vallais. L’un et l'autre cour- 
ent entre deux des plus hautes chaines des Alpes. Une chaine se- 
condaire formée par le Jura en lignes redoublées, s’etend du fort de 
Y'Ecluse jusque prés de Schaffhouse, on elle ne s’ouvre que pour 
donner passage aux eaux de |’ Aar, de la Reuss, de la Limath, et de 
la Thur. Le vaste bassin formé par cette chaine secondaire, et par 
la ligne interieure des montagnes primitives, est coupé de chaines in- 
terrompues, d’épérons détachés, de vallées profondes, de torrens, de 
riviéres et de lacs. Les deux grandes vallées du Rhin et du Rhéne, 
communiquent avec ce bassin par des cols étroits et des passages 
plus ou moins difficiles, dans quelques uns de ces passages, on a pra- 
tiqué des routes pour le commerce. Le grand triangle de la Suisse, 
interposé au milieu du continent, fait par son angle le plus aigu, une 
saillie sur la France et sur la Savoie, non neutralisée: l'autre angle 
aigu de la Suisse, s’avance sur les états de la maison d’Autriche. Le 
reste est limité par la Savoie, le Piémont, et le Duché de Baden.’ 

Now, it seems that the French Directory in 1798 determined, 
for the purpose of forwarding a vast plan of campaign against 
the Allies, to take military possession of Switzerland, seduced, 
says the author, * par l’éspoir de piller le trésor d’un pays ami, 
‘ et d’eblouir les Francais par un plan gigantesque.’ ‘The pil- 
lage of Switzerland could not be any very great temptation ; 
but the opportunity afforded by the unjust pretensions of the 
oligarchy of Berne to rule the Pays de Vaud, and the general dis- 
sentions between the aristocratic and democratic cantons, was too 
great for the virtue of the French Government, of whose genius 
and spirit of justice, we cannot give a better example than by 
quoting a passage, not from our author, who may be rejected as 
an interested witness, but from the history of General Servan, 
who had been Minister of War when the Duke of Brunswick 
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invaded ~France,-—a man.of uncommon. talents, practical and 
theoretical, and withal too. honest to excuse his countrymen at 
the expense of truth. 
-. de gouvernement Francais, fidéle i son systéme de propagandisme 
directional, n’était cependant pas encore satisfait, Il voulait_renver- 
ser enticrement l’antique constitution helvétique, et lui substituer 
une forme de gouvernement combinée sur les élémens de la con- 
“stitution Francaise, ainsi qu’en Italie et en Batavie, car il n’y avait 
plus’“qu’une bonne constitution, pour les montagnes de la Suisse 
oor pour les marais de la Hollande, et les plaines de la Lom- 
‘bardie ; pour un peuple pasteur ou agricole comme pour un peuple 
lesseutiellernent commergant ; pour les climats du midi comme pour 
-eeuk Gu‘ nord. Quels que fussent les régions, la température, le 
‘earactére, les moeurs, |’étendue, la position topographique, la po- 
puillétion,: les habitudes, il n’y avait plus qu’une bonne forme de 
gouvernement, et la Suisse, dont l’heure était venue, devait .se 
Agumettre d accuellir un acte constitutiounel qui réunissait tous les 
cantons @n,une seule republique. ’ 

{the author before, us thinks the injustice of this scheme 
was also the immediate cause of the losses of the French in 
4799. .In, this we cannot agree with him: and we shall endea- 
your £0 point out where we think him in error, observing, that 
in. the general impolicy of the act we entirely agree, although 
we think that his just indignation, or something else, has a little 
blinded him to the true causes of failure. 

Having given the numbers of the opposing armies and their 
sitions, and described the most important points, upon which 
he says their. manoeuvres turned, he rapidly sketches the History 

of the (Campaign of 1799; by which it appears that the. French, 
besides an army in Naples under MacDonald, had 157,000, men, 
distributed as follows— 

50,000 men under Schérer, in the strong position of the Adige. 

42,000 under Massena, in Switzerland. 

40,000 under Jourdan, in Suabia—(the army of the Danube,) 
. 25,000 upon the Rhine under Bernadotte—{army of obser- 

a _Wation.) it 
457,000 


The Allies, to oppose this force, bad 169,000 men, thus placed,;, 
; OR, under, the Archduke Charles—(the army of Suabia,) 
18,000,in the Voralberg. 

18,000 in, the Tyrol, 
, 73000, in, the Grisons, 
» $6,000, upon the Adige, 
449900 at, Vurtybourgh—(the army of Reserve.) 
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In addition to which, the Russian army of 70,000 men was 
hastily ‘advancing’ to their support.’ ‘The ae of campaign 
was to engage the attention of the Archduke by the “advance 
of Jourdan’s army to the Danube, while Massena ‘seized up- 
on the Tyrol, for the purpose of cutting the communication 
between the Austrian army of the Danube, and that of Italy, 
and, by menacing the flanks and rear of the last, oblige it to re- 
treat from the strong position of the Adige. Jourdan accord- 
ingly advanced to the eastern end of the Lake of Constance, 
his left feeling towards the Danube; but the almost impregnable 
post of Feldkirk upon the Rhine, being occupied in force. by 
General Hotze, a Swiss in the service of Austria, a man of re- 
markable talent, and intimately acquainted with the country, it 
became impossible to establish a direct communication with Mas- 
sena, who had by this time seized upon the Grisons, and the 
head of the valley of the Adige. To remove this obstacle, marty 
desperate attacks were made upon Feldkirk, but without'suc- 
cess. Hotze was successful in repelling them all; and Jourdan, 
pressed by the Archduke, and giving battle at Stockach, was 
defeated, and retired hastily to his base of operations on the 
Rhine. In this dilemma, Massena, who dared not move down 
the valley of the Adige, while uncertain of Jourdan’s fate, and 
having Hotze and Belgarde in his rear, took every measure 
that the most consummate skill could dictate, to preserve ‘pos- 
session of the ground he had gained, expecting the result of 
Schérer’s operations; but Schérer was also beaten ; and’ “the 
Russians having formed a junction with the army of Italy, he 
was forced back upon and through the Milanese, by which all 
the French positions in the Grisons were turned, while Bél- 
garde from the Tyrol, and Hotze from Feldkirk, attacked thém 
in front; and to add to their difficulties, the petty cantons rose 
in arms upon their rear, and cut off some of their posts of 
communication. 

In this dilemma, Massena performed wonders; he had forti- 
fied the defile of Luccienstieg, the key of the Grisons from ‘the 
Voralberg, and Hotze attacked it in vain. Belgarde was de- 
feated by Lecourbe; but a rapid movement by the latter upon 
Belengona was necessary to save the pass of St Gothard from 
the Russians, and gave the French a new position, which ex- 
tended from the-valley of the Teccino to the Lake of Constance. 
Jourdan had before this time quitted his army, and’ Massena 
was invested with the chief command. He endeavoured to 
maintain himself in the Grisons; but the’ Gallant Hotze, at‘the 
head of his enraged countrymen, '' once more attacked the defile 
of Luccienstieg, and, in er of its strength, natural and ar- 
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tificial, carried it with a headlong charge, and, Massena quit- 
ing all bis posts, fell back upon his second line of defences; but, 
being pressed by superior forces, he was driven out of Zurich, 
and finaliy concentrated the greatest part of his forces behind 
the Limath, and prepared for new efforts. An opportunity was 
soon afforded him. An order from Vienna obliged the Arch- 
duke to send a great portion of his left wing to reinforce the 
army of Italy, a body of 20,000 Russians under Korkasow, 
being destined to replace them in Switzerland. Massena seiz- 
ed the moment between the departure of the former, and the 
arrival of the latter; and attacking the posts of the Allies, got 
possession of St Gothard with the vailies of the Reus, Switz, 
Glaris, and the Valais; pushed parties on the Usnach and 
Pfeffikon, north of the Zurich See; and endeavoured to bring 
on a general battle, which the Archduke refused, although re- 
inforced by the 20,000 Russians under Korkasow. The bom- 
bardment of Philipsbourgh upon the Rhine, by General Miil- 
ler induced hint to fly to its assistance with a considerable por- 
tion of his army, at the very moment that Suwarrow, with his 
Russians of the army of Italy, advanced by the passes of St 
Gothard to take the French line in flank and rear, and to place 
it between two fires. 

‘The sagacious Massena once more seized the happy moment ; 
defeated Korkasow and Hotze, cut their communications, and 
pushed them across the Rhine; and then, with incredible acti- 
vity, marched back in time to support his right wing under 
Lecourbe, who, pressed by Suwarrow, was upon the point of be- 
ing overpowered in the Muttenthal near Switz. Suwarrow suf- 
fered great loss, and saved himself with difficulty in the Rhin- 
thal; and Korkasow having again advanced, was again defeated 
by the indefatigable Massena, who remained master of Switzer- 
land, as the beaten armies were not able to unite except behind 
the Rhine and the Lake of Constance, with the loss of baggage, 
artillery, and nearly half their original numbers. The brave 
and skilful Hotze fell at the first attack upon the Allies. His 
death was an overwhelming calamity, deeply regretted, and im- 
possible to repair. 

Now, with this brief abstract of the campaign before us, let us 
examine the chain of reasoning by which this author endeavours 
to show, that the ill success of the French was owing entirely to 
their urgent occupation of Switzerland. We admit willingly, 
that, as, a general axiom, injustice and violence in politics are 
sure to recoil upon the heads of the perpetrators; but we must 
be careful not to attribute a particular effect to a general, if we 
seen an immediate and particular cause suflicient to account 

or it. 
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The French armies were, the author says, at that time nu- 
merous, enthusiastic and confident, commanded by excellent 
generals, and directed, under a conjunction of the most favour- 
able circumstances, towards the execution of a gigantic plan of 
conquest, the details of which were conducted with the most 
consummate skill. Massena, he says, committed no fault; his 
Lieutenants rivalled him in resource and intelligence. Jour- 
dan was a good general, Schérer not a bad one; and yet, ‘Je 
¢ sang avoit coulé par torrens, la valeur, l’habilité, la fortune, 
‘ avaient secondé les Francais; et cependant ils se retrouvaient 
* en Suisse exactement dans la position d’on ils étaient partis, 
‘en ouvrant avec un projet d’offensive audacieuse, une cam- 
‘ pagne qui leur avoit enlevé |’Italie.’ 

Now, in the frst place, it is not true that any very fortunate 
conjuncture of circumstances favoured the French, unless igno- 
rance and rapacity, upon the part of the Directory, fraud and ne- 
gligence in their agents, want and misery in the armies, and dis- 
order in every branch of the civil administration, can be so called. 
Schérer was disliked by the army for his rapine and intrigues ; 
Jourdan was a very respectable man, and a gallant soldier, but 
a very bad general; Massena was undoubtedly of singular abi- 
lity; but he had not the chief command at first; and the plan 
of the campaign was vicious in the outset; while the execution, 
with the exception of Massena’s part, was feeble and unskilful. 

By the plan of campaign, two things must be understood,— 
the general plan of the Directory, in a political point of view, 
against the Allies; and the military scheme for the execution. 
Our present arguments apply to it only under the last point of 
view ; but let us first support our assertions. General Servan, 
in his history of the war, thus describes the state of France, 
from 1797 to the year that Napoleon assumed the reins of go- 
vernment. 

* Depuis le 18 Fructidor, an 5 (4th September 1797), la situation 
de la France était toujours plus affligeante. Dans |'intérieur, ce 
n’était que découragement, mécontentement, désespoir, chacyun voyait 
la guerre préte 4 ce rallumer plus opiniatre et plus sanglante que 
jamais, et chacun était convaincu que le directoire pouyait le. pré- 
BODIE, op an an om =e Les contributions né semblaient sortir des mains du 
peuple que pour engraisser une nuée de vampires qui deévoraient sa 
substance, et venaient le braver dans sa misére par le faste le plus in- 
solent. --—--— Le commerce expirait, le numeraire disparaissait, la 
confiance s’evanouissait, le crédit s’etergnait les arts, réparateurs ne 
étaient nullement éncouragés ceux de pur agrément étaient inappre- 
Ciés, ~~ Mais comment les armées Francaises jusqu’alors vic- 
torieuses, avaient elles pu exsuyer tout a coup de grands’ 'revers et 
éprouver des défaites presque continuelles? Par quelle raison les 
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avait on vues ‘malgré’la bravoure des soldats et leur patien¢e, re- 
poussées des bords de la Brenta sur ceux de la Bormida, et de ceux 
du'Lech sur ceux du Rhin? Lisez la correspondance des géné- 
raux, Vous y trouverez 4 chaque ligne des plaintes sur le trop petit 
nombre ‘de 'troupes.a leurs ordres, comparées a celles des l’ennemis ;, 
sur Pincurie et l'insouciance du Directoire relativement aux armées. 
Lisez’ ensuite les instructions du Directoire, et vous ne pourrez yous 
empécher d’étre; révolté de ses plans gigantesques, et de ses ordres, 
réiténés d’attaquer partout et de pousser vivement l’offensive avec des. 
forces infiujment inferieures, disséminées depuis le Bas Rhin jusque 
dans la Calabre, et des soldats manquant de tout, renfermés en partie 
dans,des villes dont on avait négligé les approvisionnemens et les for- 
tifications. Eh! Que pouvaient contre tous les périls qui obsedaient 
la France au dedans et au dehors, des hommes on cupides, on livrés 
uniquement a leurs plaisirs, et profondément ignorans en administra- 
tion militaire et politique? II est impossible de tracer ici le tableau 
fidéle des déchirements de notre patrie ; puisse une plume eloquente 
les offrir 4 la’ postérité pour éloigner 4 jamais les causes qui produisi- 
rent dés effets aussi funestes!’ And he supports this by the follow- 
ing extract from a work, entitled ‘ La Premiere Année du Consulat 
de’ Buonaparté. ’ 
™é Le mérite par-tout persécuté, les hommes honnétes par-tout 
chassés des fonctions publiques, les brigands réunis de toutes parts, 
dans leurs infernales cavernes, des scélérats en puissance, des apo- 
logistes de la terreur a la tribune nationale, la spoliation rétablie sous 
le titre d’emprunt forcé, l’assassinat préparé, et des milliers de vic- 
times designées sous le titre d’otages, le signal du pillage, du meur- 
tre, de l’incendie, toujours au moment de ce faire entendre dans une 
proclamation de la patrie en danger ; mémes cris, mémes hurlemens 
dans les clubs qu’en 1793, mémes bourreaux, mémes victimes ; plus 
de liberté, plus de proprietés, plus de sureté pour les citoyens, plus 
de finance, plus de credit pour |’état! L’Europe presque entiere, 
l’Amerique méme dechainées contre nous, des armées en déroute, 
I'Italie perdue, le territoire Francais presque envahi, tel était, il y a 
un an, la position de la France!’ 

What a picture of weakness and distraction, of wickedness 
and folly in this proud revolutionary government! And was 
such a complication of disorders in the State a favourable con- 
juncture of affairs? But the thing truly to be considered is 
the plan itself, and the mode of its execution. 

We have already extracted from the work the positions and 
force of the armies. The author differs a little in numbers from 
Servan; but we shall adopt his statement, which coincides with 
that of Mathieu Dumas. 

From Philipsburgh on the Rhine to the head of the Adriatic, 
upon aii irregular line of about 400 miles, the French armies, 
ainounting to 157,000 men, were divided into four corps, each 
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commanded. -by...generals. independent .of gach other, and, of 
course subject to. all the jealousies and. dissentions attending. co- 
alesced armies. The plan was,.to operate a;,combined moye- 
ment, for the purpose of penetrating. by, the. Grisons ae 
Tyrol; and thus, turning the positionsof the armies of the Danube 
and the Adige, open a way to. the heart of Austria),Proper, 
Now, to give the chance of success to such.a plany! it; would-be | 
necessary to have superior numbers~-to: have /ai perfect: utder- 
standing between the generals—to be victorious dn palliprebie- 
nary attacks—to be exact in calculations as to time, distance, &c.; 
—in short, to move armies over an immense tract’ of* difficult 
ground as one would move chessmen, which is evidently impos- 
sible, without such a run of fortune as it would be abstrd* te 
expect in human transactions. A angie failure or mistake tipo 
any one point of importance, would necessarily draw’ after’ it 
the failure of the whole plan; and the important points, were 
multiplied beyond measure by such an immense extent being 
given to the combined movements. The inertness_ of one, ge- 
neral—the too great activity of another—the.dulness, ofa third, 
and a thousand other accidents, were each sufficient to ruin, the, 
hopes of the whole campaign, the plan of which we are justified in 
calling vicious at the outset, and incapable of great, results ;, bes 
cause no greater fault could be committed in war, than the: en, 
deavour to unite several masses moving upon concentric lines, 
at a strategetical point, already in possession of an enemy: su- 
perior in numbers, and who, from that circumstance, was:al» 
ways enabled to overwhelm the separated armies. ‘ 
Such, however, was the plan: Let us now attend to its éxe+ 
cution.—Jourdan with his army broke up from Basle’ and 
Huningen, and advanced in such a direction, that he placed the 
Lake of Constance between Massena and himself, without a 
possibility of his being able to open his communication again, 
except by the post of Feldkirk, situated at the east end of the 
Lake ;. but that post, one of the strongest in the world, was de- 
fended by 18,000 men, and supported by 66,000 more under the 
Archduke Charles, who soon put a stop to the activity of Jourdan. 
In the.mean time, Massena pushed on by the opposite side of 
the Lake, attacked Feldkirk with a part of his army, and,, with 
the other part, seized upon the Grisons, defended by 7000, and 
penetrated to the Tyrol. occupied by 18,000 men. ‘Thus. it ‘ap- 
pears, that 91,000 men, in possession of a strong central position, 
were attacked by two armies operating upon, double, exterior 
lines,,,separated by a lake, whose united force amounted’ ‘to 
only, 82,000 men... Could the result be for a moment doubttil? 
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And. is it not rather. niatter of wonder that the French were not 
annibilated? . It.is only necessary to read Napoleon’s campaign 
against .Wurmser and Alvingi, to feel that such would hawe 
been their fate if 4e had commanded the Austrians. But this 
was not all; the 18,000 men in the Tyrol who guarded the 
rear of the army of the Adige, and the 70,000 Russians who 
were upon the point of reinforcing the latter, have not been 
reckoned, How apparent then is the absurdity of expecting 
success under such circumstances ? 

It is certain, however, that Jourdan might have assembled his 
forces more in advance than he did, and that he might have 
even been upon the Liller before the Archduke had quitted the 
Lech. He would thus have insulated the post of Feldkirk, and, 
by taking it in reverse, while Massena attacked it in front, might 
possibly have carried it. We will suppose so; and that Mas- 
sena and himself, had pushed on with joint forces to com- 
plete their success. The Archduke, having his army entire, 
might easily have rallied the remains of the defeated divi- 
sions upon himself, and upon the army of the Tyrol. We 
willallow near two-thirds of their whole number to cover the 
loss sustained by them, there still would have been a mass of 
96,000 men, united under the command of one general, posted 
in a strong country, to oppose the French, reduced by the at- 


tack, upon Feldkirk and the Grisons—say to 76,000—a very 
moderate computation. What could be done? Should they 
attempt to pass by the Voralberg upon the line of the Danube, 
the Russians, 70,000 strong, would have met them in front, 


while the Archduke cut their communication with Switzer- 
Jand, and attacked their flank. Suppose they attacked the 
Archduke in front, the Russians moving along the Danube 
cut their communications upon that line, confined them to 
Switzerland, and were ready to assist in crushing them in a ge- 
neral battle. Let us, however, give them another chance; let 
us suppose that Scherer, with his 56,000 men, was so happy as 
to defeat the 36,000 Austrians posted upon the Adige; we say, 
so happy, because that position is almost impregnable to an at- 
tack in front; and it could only be turned by Massena, along 
the valley of that river, the head of which was in his possession. 
But Massena durst not, as we have seen, move down that valley 
with an army in the Tyrol. The junction of the beaten army 
with the Archduke was then secure; and the latter, still pre- 
sqrang a.central and commanding position, would have found 
himself at the head of an imposing mass of about 120,000. men; 
flanking the army of Schérer, if he attempted to penetrate by 
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Carinthia} checking the united armies of Massena ahd Jourdan ; 
and admirably situated to support and communicate’ with ‘the’ 
Russian army; while the latter pushed along thé’ line 6f ‘the 
Danube, and turned the left of Jourdan’s position, * with ‘the 
choice, as we before stated, of confining him to Switzerland, cut 
off from his base, or of assisting the Archdake ‘to overwhelm 
him in a general action. Suppose even that Scherér joinéd Mas- 
sena and Jourdan, their three armies would not have arounted 
to 130,000 men, a force inadequate to insure any rapid’atid-de- 
eisive success against the Archduke, while theRussians might 
have acted as before. Is it necessary to go any further ‘to prove 
that the plan of campaign was so vicious in the conception, ‘and 
(thus _ so badly executed as to be incapable of ‘any benefitial 
result oN 

Hitherto, then, the French were unsuccessful, from. catises 
quite independent of their occupation of a free country: '' What 
was the cause of the favourable turn in their affairs?’ A court 
intrigue, says the author, which no man had a right to ealea- 
late upon in arranging a plan of campaign; but im this case it 
was not a court intrigue, but a change of plan, and perhaps 
not-a bad one, upon the author’s own showing, at ‘least un 
der the existing circumstances, if instant success in Italy was 
important. ‘The true answer however is, that the appojnt« 
ment of Massena to the chief command was the cause of ‘the 
success of the French. We have already seen with what in- 
finite talent that superlative captain conducted himself’ in this 
emergency, and have only to recal the concluding part‘of his 
manoeuvres to find the secret of his success. To induce the 
Archduke to weaken his line, the wily Frenchman causéd 
Philipsbourg to be bombarded by the army of observation 
under General Miiller. The snare took; and, pouncing like 
an eagle upon his prey, Massena defeated those in front’ of 
him, turned upon the assailants in his rear, broke them, and 
again returned in time to meet and overcome, a second time, 
those who had rallied after the first defeat. Now, we sa 
that all this was purely military, and had nothing to do wit 
the policy of occupying Switzerland in the first instance, which 
might nevertheless have been, and may be, a wise measure, 
notwithstanding this campaign. While the Allies were con- 
centrated, and the French disseminated, the Allies were suc- 
cessful; when the French were concentrated, and the Alliés 
disseminated, the French were victorious. The armies, ‘when 
conducted upon false principles, and by ignorant generals, were 
beaten ; and, when manceuvred upon just principles, with sagar 
city and talent, were victorious. 
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We have observed, that the plan of campaign embraces two 
things, which this author seems anxious to confound, but which, 
we ‘conceive, ought to be kept — distinct. The Direc- 
tory might have judged justly that Switzerland was the proper 
territorial line of operations, and yet have chalked out a defec- 
tive plan for their generals to pursue; or they mightihave ima- 
gined an‘excellent manceuvring plan, which, being upon a false 
territorial line, could not have permanent results.. The latter 
partiof the first supposition-has been proved from the operations 
of this campaign; but it by no means follows that the former 
part ‘was either well or ill conceived. The author says it was 
ill, conceived, from the danger to which it exposed France, 
as being invaded through that very country-which she had oc- 
cupied as the point from whence she could most annoy her 
enemy. 

Under any circumstances, great danger must arise to a couns 
try whose main armies are defeated; and therefore, we cannot 
admit the peculiar force of the argument in this case more than 
another; and we are disposed to demur to the rebuke contained 
in the following passage. ‘ Il est des esprits qui se refusent.a 
‘-admettre les conclusions d’une logique rigoureuse, et les.in- 
* ductions fondées sur d’incontestables faits, parce qu’ils se dé 
* fient d’une dialectique qui peut-étre trompeuse; ils ont besoin 
‘ d'une autorité imposante pour fixer leurs incertitudes.’ Buona- 
parte is this threatened authority. He, it seems, withdrew his 
troops from Switzerland, and declared her neutrality inviolable, 
as more suitable for the interests of France; but that was after 
he had conquered Italy, and secured possession of the. Lron 
Crown. He thought differently, when, upon his arrival from 
Egypt, he found his ancient conquest in the hands of the Aus- 
trians; and indeed this seems to have struck the author so for- 
cibly, that. he suddenly breaks off from his ;course to give 4 
history: of this ‘ irruption soudaine’ of Napoleon over the Alps, 
between which and Hannibal’s march he makes a comparison 
rather out of place. 

‘The fact, in short, is clear, that it is not very dangerous 
either for France or. Austria, that Swiss neutrality should be 
violated ; but when once either of these powers is in quiet pos- 
session of Italy, it becomes important to the last degree to that 
power, that the other should not be able to turn her positions 
by the. mountains of Helvetia; and thus the poor Swiss are 
flattered, bribed, or invaded from either side, even as the Hun- 
nish spear or Gaulish sword sweeps.over the classic plains of 
Italy. .. 

Quitting this digression, the author makes: the application of 
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his‘facts to show the absurdity of General Sebastiani’s propdsi- 
tion, when viewed as a simple military operation. Toinvade 
Austria by Switzerland, when the French were masters of Italy, 
he says, was proved to be futile by the campaign of 1799.) To 
do so, without being masters of it, he says is madness. Upper 
Italy must first be conquered; yet it cost five active campaigns, 
conducted by the ablest generals, and executed by the most: 
enthusiastic troops, before the French could cross the moun- 
tains of Savoy and Piedmont, and enter victorious on the plains 
of the latter, where however, in future, new difficulties must be 
encountered, as in those plains they will be met by united Aus- 
trian, Piedmontese, and English armies; for, says he, a war 
with Germany includes of course Holland and England ; and 
Genoa has been given to the King of Sardinia by the latter, to 
be held for the convenience of disembarking her armies on/such 
an occasion. 

We have not space to analyze the long and laboured exposi- 
tion which follows, of the manner in which a reverse would 
bring on a successful invasion of France. The description of 
the military topography of Piedmont and Savoy, and the French 
frontier, is able, but is not»conclusive; the argument drawn 
from it proceeds upon a preconceived system of the author’s, 
who seems to imagine, that the moment the great mountains are 
passed, Lyons is laid open to the invading armies. He forgets 
that Lyons itself is a grand stratagetical point, easily fortified, 
and admirably situated to support the movements of the defen- 
sivearmy. We refer our readers, for a proof of this, to the 
preparations made by Napoleon in 1815, for the defence of that 
portion of France. The Duke of Berwick’s defence of the 
frontier from the mouth of the Var to Mont Melian, is also at 
variance with some of his positions.. There is however consider 
able knowledge and talent displayed in this part of the work. It 
is followed by a vehement argument, to prove, that France should 
for ever dismiss from her mind the idea of making any impres- 
sion upon Italy; that all chances are against her, whether in 
war or politics; that it will be unjust, absurd, and unsuccessful; 
that the only glimpse of success arises from the roads of the 
Simplon ae Mont Cenis, which however would be only a false 


hope, as these would, in the end, be disadvantageous to France. 
Nevertheless, he earnestly inculcates the necessity of destroying 
them, not in one place only, but in many. ‘This, indeed, seems 
to'be a favourite object with him, and might almost give rise to 
suspicions that Swiss independence is not so much in his thoughts 


as Italian dependence. We shall make some remarks upon this 
Gothic recommendation. 
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To desttoy the road of the Simplon and that of Mont Cenis, 
could in no way benefit the Swiss. Say that they are of little 
use in commerce, and that some English travellers alone will 
feel the loss; what then? Has the attraction of foreigners, and 
a free social intercourse between nations, no advantages? But 
is this really all that they are good for? Can it be possible, 
that a broad and beaten road between France and Italy is of no 
other use than to please a few English travellers? Are not in- 
ventions and commercial enterprises springing up daily in all 
parts of Europe ?—and every source of profit, every communi- 
cation rendered daily more available for the pleasure and com- 
fort of mankind ? Who then can say that those stupendous mo- 
numents of human talent are to be useless for ever, even though 
they may be so now? Shall the noblest works of peace be de- 
stroyed, for the chance of evading a distant and uncertain evil, in 
an uncertain war? But we deny that any evil can arise to the 
Swiss nation from their preservation. Who is there that does 
not know how the Simplon is made ?—that it runs along the side 
of tremendous precipices, through long galleries piercing the 
solid rocks, and over bridges that hang in air, and tremble to the 
sound of the rushing torrents underneath ? How then should an 
army pass such places if opposed? If they give room for num- 
bers of the assailants, and for their artillery to act, do they not do 
the same and much more, for the defenders? Is not the advantage 
entirely in favour of the latter? When the time comes, break 
down one of those bridges, place artillery at the entrance of 
one of those galleries, and what becomes of an advancing army? 
Do the same by a bridge in their rear, and they are lost. 
Say they force such obstacles, their baggage and materiel can- 
not pass, with an active mountain corps of warriors hanging 
upon their flanks and rear. Such a road has infinitely more 
advantages for the invaded than the invaders. In the natural 
mountain passes, man is opposed to man; they are equal; where 
one can move, another can; and the most numerous party will 
generally succeed. But on these grand routes, all the natural 
difficulties of mountain warfare are capable of being increased 
by the artificial resources of regular fortifications; and, thus 
united, are impossible to overcome. Besides, it forces all the 
supplies and ammunition to be collected upon one line, and in- 
dicates the exact spot where the greatest efforts should be made 
against the enemy, without enabling them to collect great means 

defence in return. Let the road be great or small, the line 
of baggage and of march must be long; and the mountains on 
its sides'cannot be all occupied. What, then, can be the motive 
of the author, a Swiss patriot, in thus vehemently urging the 
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destruction of these roads? To Austria, indeed, they are ob- 
noxious. ‘With the good will of the Swiss, the Piedmontese, 
the Milanese, the Venetians, the Neapolitans might look for- 
ward to a release from the heavy thraldom they endure. But 
if France is to be cut off from Italy—if Switzerland is to be 
rendered impassable, and taught to believe that, like a tor- 
toise, the thickness and beauty of her shell is her only value— 
the miserable Italians may gnaw and bite the chain that holds 
them. They may howl under the scourge; but they can en- 
tertain no reasonable prospect of release from their bonds, .or 
even of a mitigation of their sufferings. But we ask again, of 
what use is all this to Switzerland? Can it be advantageous 
to a free nation to help to keep others in slavery? A gene- 
rous policy is the safest. ‘They hold the keys of Italy; and it 
cannot be dangerous to open the gates to a delivering army, 
when fair occasion offers. They can always shut them against 
an aggressive army; and free and grateful Italy would enable 
them to keep them closed. 
We trust that it will not be supposed, from what we have 
said, that we admit the propriety or justice of General Sebas- 
tiani’s proposition, any more than the justness of the hints we 
meat with in this writer upon Austrian moderation. We con- 
ceive that there is no problem in mathematics more demon- 
strable than the important truth, that violence and oppression 
upon the part of one nation towards another, can never, in the 
end, be advantageous. All history bears witness to the truth, 
Should a nation even be so small that it may be absolutely ex- 
terminated, it mends not the matter; the memory of their miser- 
able fate is always present to the minds of the more powerful. 
The weak band together, the stronger assist them. The hatred 
of mankind, the valour of patriotism, the wisdom, the cunning, 
nay, even the treachery of all other people, are combined : they 
watch for an opportunity, and assuredly it will come, when blood 
and spoliation will be repaid with their like. Conquest !—What 
advantage is that to the conquerors in such a cause ?—-will. it 
relieve the burthen of taxation incurred in the conquest ?-—will 
it enable them to fight other battles, with soldiers drawn from 
the conquered nations ?—or, if it does, will they be happier 
themselves ? 
We may be told of the Romans. If there was ever. one 
eople more cursed and miserable than another, it was. the 
ans. We suffer hunger and nakedness and stripes, was 
the constant cry of the Plebeians, in reproaching: their, inso- 
lent masters. the Patricians.. Tumults, seditious, murders, civil 
wars, proscriptions, were constant and uninterrupted at home; 
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while mutinies and massacres, to an extent almost incredi- 
ble abroad, wrote, in bloody characters, the hatred and mi- 
series of the countries subject to their sway. Nay, that very 
sway was more advanced by the differences arising among 
their victims—from the remembrance of ancient injuries—than 
by the vigour of their arms. Yet the Romans civilized as 
they conquered, and were not more inhuman than their neigh- 
bours. They were victorious, it is true, but at the expense 
of their own comfort; the unhappy people suffered for the 
ambition of their rulers. The energies of whole nations were 
roused against-them, and carried, even in falling, such desper- 
ate blows to their oppressors, as left them reason to wail over 
their success. How many lessons of this kind do modern times 
present! How many examples to be found in the history of 
the last 25 years! We find Prussian troops, under the Duke 
of Brunswick, invading France in 1792; and, in 1806, the 
French repaying their insolent proclamation, and retaliatin 
their spoliations fourfold more than justice required ; for which 
they were again punished to the quick in 1814 and 1815! 

The confederation of Pilnitz!—To how many woes for the 
confederates did that fatal league not lead? The partition 
of Poland !—Could Napoleon have ever invaded Russia with- 
out that inhuman proceeding? His base of operations, his 
principal means, numbers of soldiers, and, finally, safety for 
the remains of his army, he found in Poland. Let us de» 
cend to smaller examples, and more immediately relating 
to our subject. The pretensions of the aristocracy of Berne 
to domineer over the Pays de Vaud, excited the anger of 
the last; and they called in at once the principles and the 
troops of the French Republic, who soon caused the Bernois 
to repent of their policy. Had the French stopped there, 
it might have been well; but, violently and inhumanly, they 
entered Switzerland; and their soldiers had orders to mas- 
sacre, says their own historian Servan, ‘ des misérables colons 
* relégués dans les parties les plus arides des montagnes, pres- 
* ques étrangers au reste des hommes, pour les contraindre a 
* renoncer aux idées d’independances democratique, a leur culte 
religieux, unique patrimoine qu’ils tenoient de Jeur péres.’ 
What followed ?—the hatred of the Swiss, formerly their friends; 
and, in their distress in 1814 and 1815, vengeance was not for- 
gotten. A free passage was granted to the Allies, and that 
passage may be again the cause of misery; for, on both sides, 
the spirit rankles yet. ‘The Grisons governed the rich vallies 
of the Chiavenna, the Bormeo, and the Valteline.. They de- 
manded a comunity of political rights and privileges; they 
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were refused—and. instantly these vallies became a part of the 
Cisalpine republic, But time rolled on. Napoleon, who had 
incorporated them, fell; and the Grisons, untaught by expe- 
rience, and obstinate in wrong, reclaimed their ancient subjects, 
without conceding their rights; and the indignant inhabitants 
of the vallies preferred even the Austrian yoke to theirs. 

In, the course of the author’s observations, he touches upon 
the question of fortifying the town of Geneva, which Hié is averse 
to. ._It seems, that the idea had caught the minds of the Gene- 
ese ; and the two last pamphlets, which form the heading of 
this article, give the pros and cons for this affair; the letter 
from Basle opposing, those from Geneva supporting, the propo- 
sal., We confess that we are entirely on the side of the citizen 
of Basle, whose letters are lively, sensible, and pregnant with ex~ 
cellent reasons against it; supporting himself by the opinion. of the 
author of * La Suisse dans l’intérét de ? Europe.’ Nothing, in 
fact, could be more unwise: fortifications are always expensive, 
both to build and to keep up; and their utility depends entire- 
ly upon their situation, and the. support which may be derived 
from them by an operating army of defence. If they cover 
strong passes, command both sides of a great river, or are 
so centrically placed amid several strong positions, as:to serve 
for a depét to all; or can impede or assist the junction of 
several corps, which are obliged to march separately to gain a 
certain point, they are of infinite use. Now, with respect. to 
the defence of Switzerland, we cannot see how Geneva fulfils 
any one of these objects; it cannot prevent the entrance of the 
French into the Pays de Vaud; but, being once taken, it would 
for ever give them a hold upon that country; it would give 
them a base of operations—would contain their depdts—and, 
with a flotilla upon the Lake, would supply the armies with pro- 
yisions at little expense, and with great ease, for the whole 
length of that piece of water. It is true, that-it stands upon 
the Rhone, blocks up the Simplon, and divides, Lyons and 
Grenoble; but the command of the Rhone at that point is not 
important; a téte de pont at the bridge of St Maurice, at a 
small expense, ‘would equally block up the Simplon ; and all 
Switzerland would serve as a depot, in the event of an invasion 
of France. Twenty millions francs is the estimate that has 
been, made of the expense. It would probably amount to dou- 
ble; and this immense sum would be extracted from the pockets 
ofa poor people, to draw destruction upon a flourishing town, 
and to sacrifice fifteen. thousand men in a useless defence, when 
their services. upon another point might be the salvation of the 
country, . The, eventual consequences of this plan of fortifica- 
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tion would be, to give an excellent base of operations to an in« 
vading French army—a security to their depdts—and an influ- 
ence in the country by no means desirable. Buonaparte was 
so satisfied of the advantages to be derived from the plan, that 
he offered to defray the expenses. How delighted would he 
not have been to find the Swiss generously proposing to do it 
for him! _ It is said that it would do good, were it only for the 
purpose of nourishing old sentiments and opinions relative to 
the strength of the situation, and encouraging the idea of sa- 
crificing all for the welfare of the State. But such sentiments, 
unless backed up by real strength, would soon evaporate; and 
the reaction would be more detrimental to the cause, than any 
advantage gained in the first instance. Not that we undervalue 
such feelings; but to put them to trial under such circumstan- 
ces, is to render them ridiculous. Who can forbear laughing 
at the description of George the Second’s appearance at the 
battle of Dettingen, as given by the King of Prussia, in his 
sarcastic manner ? 

© Le Roi d’Angleterre se tint pendant toute la bataille devant son 
Bataillon Hanovrien, le pied gauche en arriére, l’épée a la main, et le 
bras etendu a peu prés dans l’attitude, ot se mettent les maitres d’es- 
crime pour pousser le quart.” - 

Yet it is good to be brave and firm, and to encourage troops 
in action—although not exactly in that manner. The general 
ideas of the writer of the letters from Geneva are, however, in- 
genious and worthy of attention—excellent, if we substitute en- 
trenched camps for fortifications. His notice of the town of 
Berne, as an important stratagetical point, marks a sagacious 
military mind ; but the town itself is not well calculated for a 
fortification, surrounded, as it is, by domineering heights. En- 
trenched camps cost, in comparison, little or nothing, as the 
troops work upon them as part of their duty, and they need not be 
commenced until the moment of action is at hand, if the ground 
has been previously marked with care and skill. Thus the 
beauty of the environs, and the comfort and pleasure of the ci- 
tizens, need not be sacrificed until the moment of actual neces- 
sity. It must be remembered too, that, when an army of suffi- 
cient strength sits down before a fortified town, that town must 
fall; and the garrison is lost, if the besiegers do their duty. Not 
so with an entrenched camp, which, containing only an army, 
can always defend itself with effect, and may from thence attack 
the enemy, or make good its retreat to another point; besides 
which, they are occupied or relinquished, without compromis- 
ing the towns in whose neighbourhood they stand,—very diffe- 


rent from regular expensive ramparts, commanded on all sides, 
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and partly garrisoned by burghers, sure to quarrel with the re- 
gulars, when under the horrors of a bombardment. 

If the'Gurtén mountain and the smaller range‘of hills were 
thus otcupied,, Berne would be better defended by 30,000 men 
than it could be by expensive fortifications ; not so much by, the 
strength of the camp as by its central position, from whence a 
single march might bring the army to the head of Lalges Morat 
atid Neufchatel—to Arberg or to Soleure,—at, which places 
strong entrenched posts might be occupied by advanced parties. 
From such a point, with a regular téte de pont at Arberg, and 
by breaking down, or securing with small works, all the bridges. 
on the Aar, a line, extending from Yverdon to Coblentz, might 
be successfully defended, as the Swiss army could with ease ar- 
rive upon any threatened point, with much less fatigue, and in 
half the time that the enemy could. 

Armed vessels upon the lakes, and watchtowers judiciously 
placed, so as to command an extensive view of the line of coun- 
try through which an enemy must move, would greatly facilitate 
the execution. Suppose the enemy penetrates between Yverdon 
and Lausanne. In two marches he is met from Berne in front. 
The flotilla upon the Lake of Neufchatel obliges him to transport 
his materiel and supplies by land; and his flank and rear would 
bé'exposed to the activity of partisan corps, thrown into the 
mountains of Molesson. 

We do not approve of the notion, however grand and patrioti¢ 
it sounds, of having a central camp or citadel in the rocks, where 
the whole Swiss population, capable of bearing arms, might make 
their last stand in defence of the country. Such a proposition 
sounds well in a speech, and warms the heart of the brave; but réea- 
son and experience condemn it in practice. It subjects the nation 
to'destruction by a single blow. It was much in vogue withMe 
ancients, and always failed,—witness the siege of Alesia by Caesar, 
and’ many instances in Alexander’s operations against the Bac- 
trians, Sogdians, &c. &c. &c. In fact, it points to the road the 
enemy ought to take—it gives him a single object; and no courage 
or devotion ‘will, in such a case, resist valour, numbers, and‘@kill. 
Nurffantia, Saguntum, and many other strong places fell, in de- 
spiteof their heroism. Those gallant and able men who have 
been most successful in their endeavours to defend free countries 
against powerful aggressors, have pursued a directly contrary 
course. ‘To appear to be every where and no where—at one 
moment commanding large armies—at the next wandering with 
a few followers; such was the system of Sertorius and Viriatus, 
two'of the ‘greatest and most successful warriors that ever .re~ 


sisted ‘the oppressions-of the proud. While an invading army 
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keeps in mass, attack it with small corps—when it disperses to 
ursue; unite in large masses, and crush his isolated divisions, 
n this ‘consists the whole art of defending a difficult country 
against @'powerful invader. It is only by such means that the 
energy, loval knowledge, and numbers of a patriotic population, 
can’ balance the resources of discipline and the constant pressure 
of regular armies. 

The Swiss may, however, unite both; there is‘no reason why 
the most exact knowledge of war and discipline should not be 
introduced among the troops of the Confederation ; but then‘it 
must be’done by the nation itself, and not by foreigners. The 
best bond! of discipline is moral conduct elevated by patriotism. 
Give men a noble object to attain by their exertions, and those ex- 
ertions will'be great, and beneficial to their character in the mak- 
ing. Long service under foreigners weakens a soldier’s attach- 
ment to'his own nation. He comes back disliking the simplicity 
of his céunti*ymen,—perhaps imbued with a respect for the pow- 
er and courage of the strangers that borders upon fear—at all 
events tainted with!the vices of a mere soldier’s life, uncor- 
rected by any elevated sentiments, and anxious by any means 
to display his acquirements im war; and to express his con- 
tempt for the plodding homely people who may be called up- 
on to assist or to command him. In the moment of danger he 
will be unruly, if not subject to his own officer, and dangerous 
if he is. General Dudlow, talking of one, who, in the civil 
wars, had behaved ill,’ after much blustering, observes, that he 
was an old ‘soldier who' had ‘served under foreign powers, ‘a 
‘ sort of ‘persons much ‘sought after by us in the beginning of 
“the troubles, but found very hurtful m the end, being more 
* given to boast ‘of what they had done, than ready to do again.’ 

t it is not sufficient for the Swiss’ to perfect their military 
means without improving their political system at the same time. 
Placed as they are, between two powerful rival nations, they must 
suffer from’both’alternately, if, like the Dukes of Savoy, they 
de ‘only upon the dexterity with which they can changesides 
in good time for their own benefit. Such a policy is feeble sand 
un¢ertain, because it depends upon the talents of an individual ; 
amd dégrading, because it weakens the'obligations of generosity 
and fidelity in the eyes of the people, who are thus accustomed 
to praise and admire the deceit and treachery which procures 
their'safety:’' The author of * La Suisse dans PIntérét de l’En- 

wpe,” ‘ittiagines her trué line of policy ‘to: consist! in the = 
observance of her neutrality: His doctrine amounts to this— 
a tortoise when insulted, stupid and unmresenting ; be a porcupine 
when invaded, ‘and shoot your quills upon allsides. ‘This is’ 
: 3 
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very well as far as relates to the wars which may arise from the 
jealousy of France and Austria; but we will suppose a different 
ease.» We. will suppose that Italy, animated by the remem- 
brance of past independence and greatness, convinced by wo- 
ful'experience that disunion is weakness, should rouse herself, 
‘as an eagle renewing her mighty youth, purging and unscaling 
‘ her long abused sight,’ and strive to take her placeagia nation 
among the mighty. \ If, under such circumstances, unable of 
herself to break her. galling fetters, she should ¢ry aloud to 
France for aid; and if France, having established her own li- 
berty upon firmer foundations than before, should be forward 
to grant assistance; shall Switzerland step in to stop, the expect- 
ed boon ? Shall she do so, and yet claim the sympathy of Europe, 
when the wrath of the tyrant is poured:out against herself? Shall 
she not rather rejoice, that a noble part which it would become her 
to take at all risks, is evidently consistent with her best interests ? 
She is not powerful enough to resist. France or Austria for 
any length of time, single-handed; and it) js; almost as danger~ 
ous to call in the assistance of one, as to oppose the other. She 
may be tranquil between them for a while; but, when they find 
it‘convenient to use her for their purposes, they will do it. 
¢ What a fine field of battle will Sicily. be for the Romans and 
Carthaginians!’ cried Pyrrhus.. Let the Swiss make the ap- 
plication ! r ' itis : 
- But if Italy was freed and united under one government, 
by the assistance of France and the generosity of, Switzerland, 
what:would be her obvious policy? In continual dread. of the 
wer of France and Austria, she would, naturally seek to ally 
fereelf with Switzerland, to whom she.could not be dangerous; 
and the neutrality of the last, guaranteed and supported by 
Italy, would be respected by both the former; because fear is 
the best corrective of ambition. 

When we read in Polybius of the rise, progress, and po- 
licy of the Achean republic, we are struck with the lesson it 
holds out to all small independent. states, and the peculiar re- 
semblance between their situation and that of Switzerland. In 
their history may be seen, as jit were in a glass, the very policy 
which the Swiss ought. to pursue. From small beginnings 
they rose,—by their constancy and just dealings with sur- 
rounding nations,—by the benefits of a free iol equal con- 
stitugion, which they, offered to all who chose to accept of it, 


»=~and by the courage and generosity with which they assisted 
‘their ‘weaker, neighbours to gain their freedom,—to such a 
pitch: of power and fame, that they united nearly the whole of 


the Pelopponesus in their oqpeeecang a conlederacy which 
2 
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could only be overthrown by the insidious policy of the kings 
of Macedon, who, says this most accurate and philosophical 
of historians, broke up the confederation by their arts, and 
dispersed the people into separate and independent towns and 
villages. Why should not the Swiss Cantons imitate this noble 
and generous policy of the Achzans? Why should we de- 
spair of seeing the Tyrol, for example, joined to the Confedera- 
tion, securing its own and the general prosperity, under an ef- 
ficient federative government, which should be able to repress 
and control the petty tyranny and intrigues of the cantonal oli- 
garchies? We should then indeed have an effectual barrier 
placed against the ambition and violence of Austria, upon that 
side of the world at least. The glittering bait would shine no 
longer for them; and, in a tranquil state of freedom, the genius 
of Italy might once more delight an admiring world. 

We may be told that these are dreams! Perlsaps they are; but 
they are the dreams of many an enlightened, as well as many 
an ardent spirit—and stranger things have come to pass. We 
could dream with pleasure a little more upon such a subject. We 
could ‘ dream that Greece might still be free ;’ and, being so, 
that a belt of Mountain Republics, worthy of their ancient 
glory, might extend from Basle to Byzantium, from the Rhine 
to the Hellespont,—supported by England, the power most in- 
terested in their welfare, and most able to assist them in the 
maintenance of their freedom. Strong, they would be to de- 
fend themselves, with such support; weak to offend others; 
stemming Russian pride, Austrian avarice, and French ambi- 
bition ; established too, without the violation of any right, with- 
out confounding the manners, or shocking the opinions of any 
people; but leaving each to their own natural boundaries, moral 
and geographical ; to their own habits, religion, and customs; 
and united only by one common interest, beneficial to all, and in- 
jurious to none,—the interest of their common freedom. 


Art. VII. Napoleon in Exile, or a Voice from St Helena. 
The Opinions and Reflections of Napoleon on the most Import- 
ant Events of his Life and Government, in‘ his own Words. 
By Barry E. O’Meara, Esq., his late Surgeon. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1822. 


[T° is manifest, that a work professing to give minute details 
of the private life, and especially the unreserved conver- 
sation, of the most remarkable personage who has appeared 
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in modern times, must possess the very highest claims to-atten- 
tion, provided we can be well assured of the author’s veracity 
and correctness. ‘This consideration leads us, in the first in- 
stance, to examine Mr O’Meara’s title to credit in both parti- 
culars. 

His appointment to attend Buonaparte, as the reader is aware 
from our former article upon St Helena, was not at all of his 
own seeking. He was surgeon on board the Bellerophon when 
Buonaparte surrendered; and having, from the accidental ill- 
ness of his own medical officer during the voyage to Torbay, 
had occasion to attend some of the suite, and to converse with 
the Emperor himself in the course of his duty, he was asked to 
go out as his surgeon. The Captain advised him to comply, 
provided the Admiral, Lord Keith, concurred ; and his Lord- 
ship, upon being consulted, warmly recommended it; adding, 
* that he was convinced the Government would feel obliged by 
‘ Mr O’Meara’s compliance, as they were very anxious that 
‘ Napoleon should be accompanied by a surgeon of his own 
* choice.’ Captain Maitland, with whom he had served, wrote 
a letter, giving the strongest testimony to his character, which, 
as he now appears in the capacity of a witness, becomes the 
more material. ‘ During the fifteen years,’ (says he), ‘ that I 
‘ have commanded some one of his Majesty’s ships, I have 
* never had the pleasure of sailing with an officer in his situa- 
‘ tion who so fully answered my expectations.’ After giving 
instances of his merits, and particularly of his ‘ tenderness and 
‘ attention to the men, which had called forth his warmest ap- 
* probation and their grateful affection,’ he adds, that, * were 
* it probable he should soon obtain another appointment, he 
* knows of no man in the service he-would wish to have as sur+ 
* geon so soon as Mr O’ Meara,’ 

From having served in the Mediterranean, Mr O’Meara 
spoke Italian with ease; and this circumstance facilitated his 
intercourse with Buonaparte; but he does not seem to lay any 
claim to a greater intimacy with him than any one constantly 
near his person, and with whom he was able to converse, might 
have enjoyed; for the Emperor’s habits were those of perfect 
familiarity towards all who surrounded him in private; and he 
loved to talk upon any subject that was broached. Placed in 
such circumstances, Mr O’ Meara very naturally kept a journal 
of what passed between himself and his illustrious patient; and 
the work before us consists of this Journal, with only a few 
verbal corrections; and the omission of certain remarks, and 
some facts which, for the present, he deems it unsafe to publish. 
It adds considerably to our confidence in the authenticity of the 
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book, that a copy, upon silver paper, having been taken by the 
— machine at the time it was written, the’ authdr sent it 
ome to ‘a gentleman of the name of Holmes,’ ‘a ‘respectable 
agent in London. He received it from tine to time, as oppor- 
tunities of transmitting it occurred; he has certified ‘thts faet 
under hig hand; and specimens of the silver paper copy are 
deposited with the publishers of the book, to show at least that 
a it contains was written at the time it bears date, ‘and ‘upon 
e spot. : 
‘Andther circumstance of essential importance in estimating 
the credit dué to Mr O’ Meara’s relations, is theit coineidétice 
with accounts from other quarters of conversations held ‘with 
Buonaparte. Several of the anecdotes, given by persotié who 
saw him’ at’ Elba, tally exactly with those recorded in the work 
before us,—although we are not aware of the former ever hav- 
ing been published. Under this head, we may mention a re- 
mark respecting ourselves, which could not have been invented 
by Mr O’Meara. ‘He ‘relates that the Emperor, speaking of 
the Edinburgh Review, ‘and particularly of'a sketch which we’ 
gave of him in‘ our Number for January 1817, said, * Most of 
© it is trie} and it is difficult for me to imagine from whence 
* they“had ‘their information on some parts of my early life, 
© which were very little known to any except my own faniily:’ 


(Vol. ii. p. 206). And again, (p- 225), “he was at a loss°to 


* conceive from whence the Edinburgh Review ‘had obtained 
* so much accurate information respecting him. That cir- 
«“ cumstance (said he) of the déjetiné de trots amis, I never told 
“to any person. It is true that I was the author, and that it 
“ produced great effect in France; but Ido not recollect ever 
o Li vitte disclosed it to any one.” Now ‘the fact is, that we 
did derive the principal part of the information alluded to from 
some of his nearest relations. 

The next particular to which we shall advert, is the testi- 
mony of Buonaparte himself. Although he did not see the 
manuscript, he yet was well aware that Mr O’Meara kept a 
Journal; and he felt such confidence in his accuracy and truth; 
that he gave him, at parting, a short letter to the following 
effect. ‘I desire my relations and friends to believe whatever 
¢ Mr O'Meara shall tell them‘ touching my situation and senti+ 
‘ments. If he sees my good Louise; I beg her to permit him 
* to kiss her hands.’ One'of the frontispieces of this book 
contains a fac-simile of part of this letter, 'to satisfy any one who 
is acquainted with the Jhandwriting. “Our ‘author also refers 
confidently to the whole’ Longwood household, and more ‘par= 
ticularly to the executors, Counts Bertrand and Montholon, 
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and to;Count Las Cases, * as to the facilities he had, and the 
‘ familiarity,,with which he was honoured,’ by the Emperor, 
He further appeals to ‘ those third, persons whose interviews 
¢ with ,Napoleon are occasionally introduced, and, to sqgme of 
‘ the official ministers of his Majesty’s goyernment,’ who can- 
not, he says, deny that many of the political conversations were 
communicated to him at no great interval of time.aftey; their 
occurrence, . These communications were made when the sug~ 
gestions conveyed by them were deemed of publick benefit ; 
and he,appears to think, that the preventive system with respect 
to smugglers was adopted in consequence of one of the conyer- 
sations with Napoleon which he detailed, 

Of the manner in which the Journal was kept, we shall give 
his account in his own words. Some of the observations or 
arguments on particular subjects were committed to paper from 
Napoleon’s own dictation ; but of the bulk of the work, he thus 
speaks, ‘ My plan was as follows, I spoke as little, and Jisten- 
‘ed.as attentively as I could, seldom interposing, except for 
‘the purpose of leading to those facts on which I wished for 
‘information. To my memory, though naturally retentive, 
‘ I did not entirely trust. Immediately on retiring from Napo- 
§ leon’s presence, I hurried to my chamber, and carefully com- 
* mitted: to paper the topics of conversation, with, so far as I 
‘could, the exact words used. Where I had the least doubt 
‘,as.to,my accuracy, I marked it in my, Journal, and by a sub- 
‘sequent recurrence to the topic, when future opportunities 
‘offered, I satisfied. myself. ‘This, although I have avoided 
‘them as much as possible, may account for some occasional 
‘repetitions; but I have thought it better to appear sometimes 
“tedious, than ever to run the risk of a mistatement. My long 
‘residence at Longwood rendered those opportunities frequent; 
‘and the facility of communication which Napoleon allowed, 
‘made, the introduction of almost any subject easy.’ . 

| Perhaps the strongest evidence of all is derived from the 
tenor ,of the anecdotes themselves... There are internal marks 
of authenticity, which can deceive no one who has at all given 
hia\ attention te the manner of Buonaparte ; and we trust we 
may be permitted to add, without offence, to the manner of his 
biographer.. For we do not believe that Mr O’Meara could 
hawe swritten the things which are here set down. Indeed, the 
ie the Emperor are manifestly the growth of a soil pe- 
culiarly rich, and .fertile,in a singularproduce, He is a very 


@eatioriginal; and there is something.in the tenor of all he 
says that may well defy. imitation. Nothing, to. be sure, gives 
the work before us a greater interest ox higher relish, than this 
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circumstance. He whose habits it describes, and whose say- 
ings it records, might have been the greatest man of his age, 
and yet have conversed like ordinary ‘captains, and lawgivers, 
and monarchs. But this extraordinary person, who combined 
all those characters in one, added to them the habits of a most 
lively, humorous, and even droll talker; and his conversation, 
very unlike that of a mere wit, was ever filled with substance, 
always occupied about something important, to whieh the mer- 
riment or the point were only incidental. His style is singu- 
larly eloquent ; quite original and peculiar to himself; yet it is 
only subservient to his serious business. You see plainly, while 
he is only talking, that he is not a mere man of words; and his 
manner of conversing reminds you always of his actions. 

It may. be expected, that we should preface our account of 
this work by some general remarks upon the extraordinary 
person whose conversation it appears thus faithfully to record. 
But we feel little inclination to detain the reader, by commen- 
taries, from those sketches which must give a far more lively 
and accurate idea of the original,—his own sayings, and, in many 
cases, his anecdotes of himself. Upon the moral questions which 
his conduct is calculated to raise, or rather upon the degree of 
praise or blame to be bestowed on certain parts of it, some dif 
ference of opinion may exist. Men may also be divided in 
their opinions of the degree in which admiration is due to his 
marvellous talents. Of his fame, there can be but one judg- 
ment. It has filled the world far more than that of any man 
who ever lived; and his existence has produced larger effects, 
for a season, upon.the destinies of mankind, than can be ascrib- 
ed to that of any great man among all his predecessors. We 
have seen legislators of deep wisdom and vast authority in for- 
mer times; conquerors have, in every age, spread terror and 
havock over the earth; usurpers have raised themselves by 
merit from obscurity to supreme power; nay, men have been 
found, though far more rare, cast in so happy a mould as 
to combine the varied excellencies of civil and of warlike life: 
But it has been the singular lot of Buonaparte, not only to 
unite in his own person, and at an early period of his life, 
and jn an advanced stage of society, the conqueror, the law- 
giver, the usurper. He triumphed over civilized enemies ; le- 
gislated in a refined age; and seized upon the sceptre of an en- 
lightened and powerful people, among enlightened and power- 
ful neighbours. To have rendered his glory complete, or ra- 
ther to have exalted its kind as well as prodigiously heightened 
its splendour—to have:combined all hearts in grateful affection, 
instead of resting satisfied with the more vulgar feats of making 
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all tremble at the sound of his name, there was presented to 
him an opportunity such as mortal never yet enjoyed; and that 
opportunity he foolishly cast away. Had he followed the advice 
of Carnét, to whose inflexible integrity he so often bears testi- 
mony, while he undervalues his talents—had he given his coun- 
try a free government at home, and placed France at the head 
of the independent party over all Europe, he would have reign- 
ed over the whole world at this hour with an influence as bene- 
ficent in its effects as universal in its extent, and been known in 
after ages as the best and the greatest of men. Unhappily for 
himself, and: for mankind still more, he chose the more ordi- 
nary path of fame; he became the enemy of liberty and of 
peace; and reduced the consistent friends of human improve- 
ment, who had anxiously looked in him for a powerful adver- 
sary of all antiquated wrongs, to the necessity of wishing for his 
downfal as the end of wide-spreading wars, and of alarms fatal 
to the cause of freedom, and fruitful in protection to abuse. The 
treatment which this illustrious person received after that down- 
fal, and the manner in which his wonderful career was closed, 
are topics of a very different nature; and we hardly dare trust 
ourselves with remarks on the stain, we fear, they have brought 
upon the character of England, 

Before proceeding to the work of Mr O’Meara, it may be 
fit to observe, that our entire reliance upon his accuraey is 
quite consistent with a considerable distrust of the statements 
he received from the Emperor. In the irritation of his con- 
finement, there can be no doubt that he must often have felt 
and spoken harshly both of the persons whom he deemed 
more immediately the causes of his sufferings, and of others 
respecting whom his judgments would naturally be tinged by 
the temper of the moment. Some of his decisions, too, may 
have been hasty, from the habits of a quick mind much oc- 
cupied, and often, of necessity, hurried. He is also likely 
to have forgotten many particulars, and to have fancied some- 
what, when'his indignation was roused. His accounts of mat- 
ters nearly relating to himself, are no doubt coloured with some 

artiality ; but really there is so much frankness and candour 
in most of the passages, that a very favourable estimate, in 
general, may be formed of him as a judge of his past life; and we 
doubt if, in any material particulars, he has misrepresented facts 
to his own advantage. ‘The anecdotes which he gives of him- 
self being, of course, the most important part of the book, it is 
very fortunate that the tone of fairness and impartiality which 

ervades them, inspires a considerable: degree of confidence. 

e are sure that a far more favourable impression will be pro- 
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duced by this, than could have been created by a labonned and 
argumentative apology. The reader most prepossessed against 
him can hardly help believing the greater part of what he tells, 
because it almost always seems to come naturally and unaftecty 
edly, and betrays very little disposition to make the most of 
things in his own behalf. 

We shall begin our extracts from this work with the follow- 
ing sketch of ‘the outward appearance of things in the scene 
where most of the conversations are laid; because it brings us, 
as it were, itito the midst of the groupe. 

“ Napoleon sent. Marchand for me at about nine o'clock: Was 
introduced by ‘the back-door into his bed-room, a description of 
which I shall endeavour to give as minutely and as correctly as pos- 
sible. “It was about fourteen feet by twelve, and ten or eleven feet 
in‘height:: ! The walls were lined with brown nankeen, bordered and 
edged with common green bordering paper, and destitute of surbase. 
Two small windows, without pullies, looking towards the camp of 
the 53d. regiment, one of which was thrown up and fastened bya 
piece of notched wood. Window-curtains of white long cloth, a 
small fire place, a shabby grate, and fire-irons to match, with a pal- 
try mantel-piece of wood, painted white, upon which stood a small 
marble bust of his son. . Above the mantel-piece hung the portrait 
of Marie Louise, and four or five of young Napoleon, one of which 
was embroidered by the hands of the mother. A little more to the 
right, hung also a miniature picture of the Empress Josephine, and 
to the left was suspended the alarm chamber-watch of Frederic the 
Great, obtained by’ Napoleon at Potsdam; while on the right, the 
consulat watch, engraved with the cipher B, hung by a chain of the 
plaited hair of Marie Louise, from a pin stuck in the nankeen lining. 
The floor was covered with a second-hand carpet, which had once 
decorated the dining-room of a lieutenant of the St Helena artillery. 
In the right-hand corner was placed the little plainiron. camp bed- 
stead, with green silk curtains, upon which its master had reposed 
onthe fields of Marengo and. Austerlitz. Between the windows 
there was a paltry second-hand chest of drawers; and an old book- 
case, with green blinds, stood on the left of the door leading to the 
next apartment. . Four or five cane-bottomed chairs, painted green, 
were, standing here and there about the room. Before the back- 
door, there was @ screen covered with nankeen, and between that 
and the fire-place, an old-fashioned sofa, covered with white long 
cloth, upon which reclined er nas clothed in his white morning 
gown, white loosé trowsers and stockings all in one. A chequered 
red madras upon his head, and his shirt-collar open without a cravat. 
His air was melancholy and troubled. Before him stood a little’ 


round table, with some books, at the foot of ‘which lay, ‘in confusion’ 
upon the carpet, ‘a heap ‘of those which he had already perused ;/ and» 
at the foot of the sofa, ‘facing him, was-suspended a portrait of ‘the: 
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Empress Marie Louise, with her son in her arms. In front of the 
fire-place stood Las Cases, with his arms folded over his breast, and 
some papers in oneof his hands. Of all the former magnificence. of 
the once mighty Emperor of France, nothing was present, except a 
superb wash-hand stand, containing a silver basin, and water-jug, of 
the same metal, in the left-hand corner.’ I, 40-42. 

We are next desirous of despatching, as shortly as possible, a 
subject which occupies a large proportion of the work—we,mean 
the complaints against Sir Hudson Lowe; not that we by any 
means regard the matter of these as untrue or unimportant; on 
the contrary, we think there can be no manner of doubt that 
the unfortunate Exiles had the most just cause of complaint; 
and it is equally manifest that the treatment they met,with,, in 
all respects petty and teasing, and full of annoyances wholly 
unnecessary for their security, even if we allow-that there was 
no graver charge, will long fix a stigma upon ‘the character 
of this country. But we also think, that as Buonaparte: was 
in a situation in which he naturally would hate his keepers, and 
be discontented with all he experienced, a more thai ordinary 
allowance is to be made in listening to his invectives and’ com- 
plaints; that it would be highly unjust towards the opposite 
parties to believe every thing here set down, without seding 
their defence or explanation; that therefore it would be wrong, 
at present, to give greater circulation to the more violent of the 
attacks upon them, in which Bonaparte indulges; but, above 
all, we think the subject of far less importance, and prefer. re- 
cording his opinions upon subjects of. more permanent interest 
than his squabbles with the insolence of office in St. Helena, 
and upon persons of greater account than Messrs. Lowe; 
Reade, and Gorrequer. These considerations will induce, us 
only to give a short specimen of the contentions which always 
prevailed between Longwood and Plantation House, from the 
attival of Sir Hudson Lowe to the end of Mr O’Meara’s -resi- 
dence on the island. 

The Emperor seems, from the first, to have taken a singular 
aversion to the Governor; but it must be added, ‘that he was 
the bearer of an order from Lord Bat‘iurst (couched it 'a'kind of 
French which, we believe, never was heard of from the days of 
Charlemagne downwards), requiring the household at Longwood 
to sign a sort of acknowledgment, which, in substance, seemed to 
them a consent to remain for life-on the island, and in form an 
abandonment of their master’s title; that this naturally gave 
risé to misunderstanding ; that Sir H. Lowe’s arrival was mark- 
ed by the beginning of a new system of rigour and annoyance, 
such as giving notice to.all shopkeepers no longer to trust any 
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of the French in their dealings, on pain of punishment at the 
discretion of the Governor, nor to hold any communication 
with them, on pain of banishment,—a hint conveyed somewhat 
more gently, but perhaps as effectually, to the British officers 
also; planting sentinels to prevent visitors from approaching 
without leave; keeping strict watch over all who had any inter- 
course with the French exiles; and requiring all who held it 
to report, at head-quarters, what passed in conversation. Mr 
O’Meara, it must be further stated, describes the Governor as 
losing his temper first; filled with constant suspicions of designs 
to escape; haunted with the idea, not an unnatural one perhaps, 
of his responsibility, but bearing himself under the weight of it 
without either mildness or dignity; and always forgetting, that 
sallies of passion in the illustrious person whom so strange a ca- 
price of fortune had submitted to 47s control, could be no sort of 
excuse for any such angry feelings on the part of him who had 
all the power in his own hands. Indeed, the sight is alternate- 
ly humiliating and exasperating which these details present; 
and we hasten to get over it, for the sake of arriving at the 
more important portion of the book. 

«« This governor, during the few days that I was melancholy, and 
had a mental affliction in consequence of the treatment I receive, 
which prevented me from going out, in order that I might not ennuyer 
others with my afflictions, wanted to send his physician to me, under 
the pretext of inquiring after my health. [ desired Bertrand to tell 
him, that I had not sufficient confidence in his physician to take any 
thing from his hands. That if I were really ill, 1 would send for you, 
in whom I have confidence, but that a physician was of no use in 
such cases, and that I only wanted to be left alone. I understand 
that he proposed an officer should enter my chamber to see me, if I 
did not stir out. Any person,” continued he with much emotion, 
*« who endeavours to force his way into my apartment, shall be a 
corpse the moment he enters it. If he ever eats bread or meat a- 

ain, Tam not Napoleon. This I am determined on; I know that 
I shall be killed afterwards, as what can one do against a camp? I 
have faced death too many times to fear it. Besides, I am convine- 
ed that this governor has been sent out by Lord ———. I told 
him afew days ago, that if he wanted to put an end to me, he would 
have a very good opportunity by sending somebody to force his way 
into my chamber. ‘That I would immediately make a corpse of the 
first'that entered, and then I should be of course despatched, and 
he might write home to hisGovernment that ‘‘ Bonaparte” was killed 
in a brawl. I also told him to leave me alone, and not to torment 
me with his hateful presence. I have seen Prussians, Tartars, Cos 
sacs, Calmucks, &e. but never before in my life have I beheld 80 
il}, fayoured, and so forbidding a countenance. II porte le diable em 
preint sur sun visage.” 
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‘ IT endeavoured to convince him that the English ministry would 
never be capable of what he supposed, and that such was not the 
character of the nation. ‘‘ I had reason to complain of the admi- 
ral,” said he; ‘ but, though he treated me roughly, he never be- 
haved in such a manner as this Prussian. A few days ago, hein a 
manner insisted upon seeing me, when I was undressed, and a prey to 
melancholy, in my chamber. The admiral never asked to see me 
a second time, when it was intimated to him that I was unwell or un- 
dressed ; as he well knew, that though I did not go out, I was still 
to be found.”’ 

‘ “ During the short interview that this governor had with me in 
my bed-chamber,” continued he, ‘ one of the first things which he 
proposed was, to send you away, and to take his own surgeon in 
your place. This he repeated twice; and so earnest was he to gain 
his object, that although I gave him a most decided refusal; when he 
was going out he turned about and again proposed it. I.never, saw 
such a horrid countenance. He sat on a chair opposite. to,my sofa, 
and on the little table between us there was a cup of coffee. His 
physiognomy made such an unfavourable impression upon me, that I 
thought his looks had poisoned it, and I ordered Marchand to throw 
it out of the window; I could not have swallowed it for the world. ” 

* Count Las Cases, who entered Napoleon’s room a few minutes 
after the departure of the governor, told me, that the Emperor had 
said to him,—“* Mon Dieu! c'est une figure bien sinistre, j’ose a peine 
le dire, mats c’est a ne pas prendre une tasse de café, s’il était démeuré 
un instant seul auprés.”’ 

‘ “ It appears,” added he, “ that this governor was with Blucher, 
and is the writer of some official letters to your Government, de- 
scriptive of part of the operations of 1814. I pointed them out to 
him the last time I saw him, and asked him, Est-ce vous, Monsieur ? 
He replied, ‘‘ Yes." I told him that they were pleines de faussetés 
et de sottises. He shrugged up his shoulders, appeared confused, 
and replied, “ J’ai cru voir cela.” If,” continued he, ‘ those letters 
were the only accounts he sent, he betrayed his country.”’ I. 43-49. 

Much most needless annoyance is. given to Buonaparte, and 
great irritation of the most superfluous kind produced on all 
hands, by matters of etiquette. He will not be called General, 
for instance; they will allow no one to call him Emperor.. He 
will only be seen or communicated with by means of his house~ 
hold officers; they are alarmed lest that should seem an ac- 
knowledgment of royalty, and insist on addressing him direct 
like a common person. His arguments, no doubt, are irresist- 
ible on this head; and nothing can be at once more inconsist- 
ent and more childish than the course pursued by our Govern- 
ment. 

It is somewhat curious to observe how naturally certain peo- 
ple fall into the same line with our St Helena Governniéitt’ on 
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questions of etiquette. . The Lady of the Governor-general of 
India ‘wishing to sce the sight of the Island, did not condescend 
to'callion the! French Ladies at Longwood, ‘but made Sir H, 
Lowé ask the Emperor to come and be shown‘to her Ladyship, 
He‘observéed; ‘that had she been sick or fatigued’ he would wil 
lingly have’ gone ; but the Residence being out of his limits, he 
must have gone in charge of a guard, as a prisoner; whilé she, 
being free, could easily have come to Longwood to visit the 
Ladies; and even had she deigned to call for the purposé 
seeing himself, he said, ‘ the first Sovereigns in the world have 
* not been ashamed to pay me a visit,’ 

. Lhe following passages, it must be admitted, exhibit traits 
neither, of very great suavity of temper, nor of much dignity of 
deportment;, and,do not altogether indicate the sort of man 
destined, well to, fulfil the delicate office of keeper to fallen 
Majesty. Having made Mr O’ Meara repeat to him some parts 
of  conversation.of Buonaparte respecting him, greatly to his 
disadvantage, he thus gave vent to his feelings. 

| Sir Hudson Lowe then walked about for a short time, biting his 
nails;! and asked me if Madame Bertrand had repeated to strangers 
any of the conversation which had ‘passed between General Bonaparte 
and himself? I replied, that I was not aware that Madame Bertrand 
was yet acquainted with it. ‘* She had better not,” said he, “ lest 
it may render her and’ her husband’s situation much more unplea- 
sant than at present.” He then repeated some of Napoleon’s ex- 
pressions in a very angry manner, and said, ‘* Did General Bonaparte 
tell. you, sir, that I told him ‘his language was impolite and indecent, 
abd that Ewould not listen any-longerto it?” I said, “ No.” “ Thea 
it showed, ” observed the governor, ‘ great littleness on the part.of 
General Bonaparte not to tell you the whole. He had better reflect 
ow his situation, for it isin’ my power to render him much more. un- 
comfortable than‘he is.:. If he continues his abuse, I shall make him 
feel his situation.- He is a prisoner of war, andI have a right to treat 
him according tohis conduct. JZ’l build him up.” He walked about 
for a few minutes repeating again some of the observations, which 
he characterized as ungentleman-like, &c. until he had worked him- 
self into.a passion, and said, ‘‘ Tell General Bonaparte that he had 
better take eare what: he-does, as, if he continues his present conduct, 
I shallybe. obliged ‘to take measures to increase the restrictions.ab 
ready im force.” After observing that he had been the cause of, the 
loss of: the lives of millions of mén, and might be again, if he got 
loose, he concluded by saying, ‘‘ F consider Ali Pacha to be a rouch 
more respectable scoundrel than Bonaparte.” 

*‘ Napoleon then made some observations upon the bad quality of 
the wine furnished to Longwood, and remarked, that when, he was & 
saus+lieutenant of artillery, he had a better table, and drank better 
wine than at présent. 
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“JT saw Sir Hudson Lowe afterwards, who’ asked me if General 
Bonaparte had made any observations relative te General Meade's 
not having accepted the offer made to him? || I.replied)) that/he had 
said he whs convinced that he (Sir Hudson), had prevented him from 
aceepting of it, and had desired me to tell him that such was, his 
opinion. No sooner had I pronounced this, than, his excellency’s 
countenance changed, and he exclaimed in a violent tone, of, yoice, 
“ He is a d——d lying rascal, a d——d black-hearted villian! 
I wished General Meade to accept it, and told him todo so,” He 
then walked about for a few minutes in an agitated manner, repeat- 
ing, “ that none but a black-hearted villain would have entertained 
such an idea;” then mounted his horse, and rode away. He had 
not proceeded more than about a hundred paces, when he wheeled 
round, rode back to where I was standing, and said in a Very ‘atigt 
manner, “ Tell General Bonaparte that the assertion that f prevént- 
éd General Meade from going to see him, 2 una bugia infame, e' the @ 
tin’ bugiardone che U ha detto. Tell him my exact words. ” Mv 

« IT then repeated to Sir Hudson Lowe the observations:\made by 
Napoleon, on the illegality of his’ attempting to subject the persons 
of his suit to more restrictions than what were imposed. on himself ; 
as well as what he had said about General Gourgaud. Sir: Hudson 
replied, ‘‘ that as governor he had power to grant a favour, and take 
it away when he pleased ; that if he ¢onceded one to General Bona- 
parté, it did not follow that he was obliged to grant the same to the 
rest ; that they had liberty to go away whenever they pleased, if they 
didnot like their treatment,” &c. He also desired me: to repeat, 
that the prohibition to speak was an act of civility, or a friendly sort 
of warning. I remarked, that I did not think Napoleon would avail 
himself of the indulgence, unless the same were granted to all.); His 
excellency replied, ‘* that he could not think of allowing Generali Bo- 
naparte’s officers to run about the country, ‘telling lies of him (Sir 
Hudson) as Las Cases and Montholon had done, by having shown 
letters to divers persons. That General Bonaparte. would be much 
better, if he had not such liars as Montholen, and such a blubbering, 
whining son of a b—h as Bertrand about him. ” 

‘© Saw Sir Hudson Lowe on the hill above Hut’s Gate, to-whom I 
communicated Napoleon’s reply. His exeellency repeated, that the 
prohibition to speak, which had been so much complained of; was 
fot an order, but rather a request, and ‘an ‘instance: of) ¢ivility on 
his: (Sir Hudson's) part, in order to prevent) the necessity which 
Would ‘otherwise exist, of the interference of a British officer. * Did 
‘you'tell him that ?” ‘said Sir Hudson Lowe. I answered that'I had. 
“Well, what'reply did he make 2?”  I:gave his reply, which idid not 
appear to please the governor. | I subsequently acquainted -hiny that 
‘water was so scarce at Longwood, as to make it sometimes: immpossi- 
‘ble to» procure a sufficiency for a bath fer Napoleon’s use; and that 
W'was ‘generally a matter.of great difficulty to obtain the necessary 
quantity. Sir Hudson Lowe replied, ‘ that he did not: know what 
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busines Genetal iBuonaparte had to. stew /imself in-hobtvaten, for -so 
many-hoursy:anck.so often; ata. time.when the 58d. regiment.could. 
scarcely precureenough of water to cook their victuals... L..98-865—- 
sLeaving~now' these disgusting. scenes, and :reminding the, 
réader; thatSir Hudson Lowe ultimately compelled MnQ’ Meara. 
té"feave Napoleon’s service, ‘by insisting upon him»performingr 
the office of a spy upon his illustrious” patient, :to »whichs dee 
baséwient “he ‘could not submit, we now proceed to ‘the. more 
iniportant parts of these volumes. 
“Tithe foremostrank, of course, stand Napoleon’s ‘opinions 
respecting the, distinguished men with whom he‘hadcome’in 
contact or in conflict during his ot math career, "We are 
disposed to think that he judges them candidly, dnd with lit 
> personal prejudice,—at least that jealousy or conflicting’ inte-" 
rests, do_not warp, his judgment respecting enemies or rivals; 
and we form this opinion, notwithstanding the apparent excep-' 
tion furnished; by his undervaluing Moreau, respecting whom 
his,opinion,is xepeatedly given in terms of souniaebie disre- 
spect, a “ ; ; 
» ‘e Moreau,” said he, ‘f was an excellent general of division, but, 
not;fitito Command a large army. With a hundred ,thousand, men, 
Moreau would divide his army in different positions, covering roads, 
and -would not do more ‘than if he had only thirty thousand,,.. He did 
neti know how to profit either by the number of his troops, or by, 
their positions... Very calm .and cool in the field, he was more. eol-, 
lected:and,better able to command ip the heat, of an action than. te, 
make dispositions prior to it. He was often seen smoking his pipe, 
in battle... Moreau.was not naturally a man, of a:bad heart, ;. wn bon. 
vivant, amaisil:n’avait pas beaucoup de caractére. He.was led away, 
by! his wife, and another intriguing Creole, His.having, joined Pi; 
ehegra and Georges in,the conspiracy, and subsequently having 
closed bis life fighting against his country, will ever disgrace his mes 
mory,...4s.a general, Moreau was infinitely inferior to Desaix, or to 
Kleber, or even to Soult. Of all the generals I ever, bad under, 
me, Desaix and Kleber possessed the greatest talents; especially 
Desaix, as Kleber only loved glory, as it was the~means' of ‘pfto- 
cuying him tiches and pleasures ; whereas Desaix loved glory for it- 
self, ind déspised every thing else. Desaix was wholly wrapt up.in 
waf’and glory. ‘To him riches and pleasures were valueless, nor did 
Ke give them a moment's thought. He was a little black-looking» 
ran; ‘about an-inch shorter than I am, always badly dressed, semen 
timés even ragged,.and,despising comfort or convenience, When; 
Egyps, 1-made him.a present of a complete field-equipage several, 
times, .buti-heealways lost, it.,; Wrapt up, jin, a cloak, Desaix, threy,, 
himseliiunder a gun, and sjept.as.contentedly as if he were in a .pa- 
laces For him duxury had.ne..chaxms., Upright and ,honest in all 
his proceedings, he was called by the Atabs the just sultan, He was 
’ 5 
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intended by nature for a great general. Kleber and Desaix were 2 
loss irreparable to France. Had Kleber lived, your army in Egypt 
would have perished. Had that imbecile Menou attacked: you. on 
your landing with twenty thousand men, as he might have done, in- 
stead of the division Lanusse, your army would have been: only a 
meal for them. Your army was seventeen or eighteen thousand 
strong, and without cavalry.” ’ ' 

‘«Lasnes, when I first took him by the hand, was an ignoran- 
taccio. His education had been much neglected: However, he im- 
proved greatly ; and to judge from the astonishing progress he made, 
he would have been a general of the first class. He had great ex- 
perience in war. He had been in fifty-four pitched battles, and in 
three hundred combats of different kinds. He was a man of uneom- 
mon bravery ; cool in the midst of fire; and possessed of a clear, 
penetrating eye, ready to take advantage of any opportanity which 
might present itself. Violent and hasty in his expressions, some- 
times even in my presence, he was ardently attached to me. Im the 
midst of his anger, he would not suffer any person to join him in his 
remarks. On that account, when he was in a choleric mood, it was . 
dangerous to speak to him, as he used to come to me in his rage, 
and say that such and such persons were not to be trusted. As a 
general, he was greatly superior to Moreau or to Soult.”’ I. -pp. 
237-39. 

‘ Afterwards he conversed for some time about Moreau, and said 
that he was by no means a man of that superior talent which the 
English supposed ; that he was a good general of division, but not 
adapted for the command of a great army. ‘‘ Moreau was brave, ” 
said he, “‘ indolent, and a bon vivant. He did nothing at his guar- 
tier général but loll on a sofa, or walk about with a pipe in his 
mouth. He scarcely ever read a book. His disposition was natu- 
rally good, but he was influenced by his wife and mother-in-law, who 
were two intriguers, I recommended Moreau to marry her at the 
desire of Josephine, who loved her because she was a Creole. Mo- 
reau had fallen greatly in public estimation, on account of his conduct 
towards Pichegru.”’ II. pp. 35-6. 


Now, although we have not been accustomed to see Moreau 
rated so low as a general, yet it is to be observed, that jealousy 
could not have biassed Napoleon in forming his estimate, for the 
talents of Moreau never came in competition with his own as a 
statesman; and in the army, as well as among his adversaries 
in civil affairs, it was Desaix that was always set in opposition 
to him, by persons desirous of giving things an invidious turn ; 
in so much, that the liberal or republican party erected a sta- 
tue to that brave and able soldier during the consulship, and 
inscribed the pedestal with their names, as an act of enrolment, 
or at least a protest against Buonaparte’s usurpation. Yet we 
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see that he places Desaix quite at the head of all the French 
warriors. ‘The following sketches are equally interesting. 


« * Massena, ” said he ‘“ was a man of superior talent. He’ gene- 
rally, howéver, made bad dispositions previous to a battle ;, and it was 
not until the dead began to fall about him that he began to act with 
that judgment which he ought to have displayed before. In the midst 
ef the dying and the dead, of balls sweeping away those who. encir- 

* cled him, then Massena was himself; gave his orders and made his 
dispositions with the greatest sang froid and judgment. This is da 
vera nobilita di sangue. It was truly said of Massena, that. he never 
began to act with judgment until the battle was going against him. 
He was, however, un voleur. He went halves along with the con- 
tractirs ‘and commissaries of the army. f signified to him often, ‘that 
if ‘hé woulil discontinue his peculations, I would make him a present 
of eight hundred thousand, or a million of francs; but he had ac- 
quitéd such a habit, that he could not keep his hands from money. 
Oh this account he was hated by the soldiers, who mutinied against 
him three or four times. However, considering the circumstances of 
the tintes, he was’ precious’; and had not his bright parts been soiled 
with the vice of avarice, he would have been a great man.” 7 

‘« Pichegru,” continued Napoleon, “ was répétitexr at Brictine, 
atid instrueted'‘me in mathematics, when F was about ten years oli. 
He possessed considerable knowledge in that sciencé. As a general, 
Pichegrw was a man of no ordinary talent, far superior to Moreau, 
although he had never done any thing extraordinarily great, as the 
success of the campaigns in Holland was in a great measure owing to 
the battle of Fleurus. Pichegru, after he had united himself to the 
Bourbons, sacrificed the lives of upwards of twenty thousand of his 
soldiers, by throwing them purposely into the enemy's hands, whom 
he had informed before hand of his intentions. He had a dispute 
once with Kleber, at a time when, instead of marching his army up- 
on Mayence, as he ought to have done, he marched the greatest 
part of them to another point, where Kleber observed that it would 
only be necessary to send the ambulances with a few men to make a 
shew. At that time it was thought to be imbecility, but afterwards 
it was discovered to be treachery. One of Pichegru’s projects was 
for Louis to come and join the army under his command, and to 
eause himself to be proclaimed King. In order to ensure success, he 
signified to Louis that it was necessary for him to bring a large sum 
of money ; as he said that Vive /e Roi lay at the bottom of the gosier, 
and that it would require a great quantity of wine to bring it out of the 
mouth. \ If Louis had come,” continued he, “ he would have been 
shot.”’ I. pp. 239-241. 

«< Tasked him some questions about the share that. Moreaii had'in 

Georges’ conspiracy. ‘‘ Moreau,” said he * confessed to his advotate 

‘that ‘he had seen and conversed with Georges’ and Pichegru, and'that 

on his ‘trial he intended to avow it. His counsel, however, ‘disstad- 
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ed him from doing so, and observed, that if he confessed having seen 
Georges, nothing could save him from condemnation to death. 
Moreau, in an interview he had with the other two conspirators, in- 
sisted that the first step to be taken was to kill me; that when I was 
disposed of, he should have great power and influence witb the ar- 
my ; but that as long as I lived, he could do nothing. Whenhe was 
arrested, the paper of accusation against him was given to him, in 
which his crime was stated to be, the having conspired against the 
life of the First Consul and the security of the republic, in complicity 
with Pichegru and Georges. On reading the names of those two, he 
dropt the paper and fainted.”’ I. pp. 273, 274. 


It is a most singular circumstance, if true, that Napoleon may 
almost be said to have killed this celebrated man with his own 
hand. 

‘ « In the battle before Dresden,” said Napoleon; ‘ I ordered an 
attack to be made upon the allies by both flanks of my, army. While 
the manceuvres for this purpose were executing, the centre remained 
motionless. At the distance of about from this to the outer gate (about 
500 yards), I observed a group of persons collected together on horsc- 
back. Concluding that they were endeavouring to observe my ma- 
neeuvres, I resolved to disturb them, and called to a captain of artillery, 
who commanded a field battery of eighteen or twenty pieces: “ Jeticz 
une douzaine de boulets ala fois dans ce groupe la; peut-étre il y ena 
quelques petits généraux.” (Throw a dozen of bullets at once into that 
group ; perhaps there are some little generals in it.) It was done in- 
stantly. One of the balls struck Moreau, carried off both his legs, 
and went through his horse. Many more, I believe, who were near 
him, were killed and wounded. A moment before Alexander had 
been speaking to him: Moreau’s legs were amputated not far from the 
spot. One of his feet, with the boot upon it, which the surgeon had 
thrown upon the ground, was brought by a peasant to the king of 
Saxony, with information that some officer of great distinction had 
been struck by a cannon shot. The king, conceiving that the name 
of the person might perhaps be discovered by the boot, sent it to me. 
It was examined at my head-quarters, but all that could be ascer- 
tained was, that the boot was neither of English nor of French manu- 
facture. The next day we were informed that it was the leg of 
Moreau. It is not a little extraordinary,” continued Napoleon, “ that 
in an action a short time afterwards, I ordered the same artillery of- 
ficer, with the same guns, and under nearly similar circumstances, to 
throw eighteen or twenty bullets at once into a concourse of officers 
collected together, by which General St Priest, another Frenchman, 
{traitor and a man of talent, who had a command in the Russian 
army, was killed along with many others. Nothing,” continued the 
emperor, ‘ is more destructive than a discharge of a dozen or more 
guns at once amongst a group of persons. From one or two they 
may escape ; but from a number discharged at a time, it is almost 
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impossible, After Esling, when I had caused my army to go oyer to 
the isle of LLobaa, there was for some weeks, by common and tacit 
consent, on both sides between the soldiers, not by any agreement 
between, the generals, a cessation of firing, which indeed had pro- 
duced no benefit, and only killed a few unfortunate sentinels, TY rodé. 
out.every day in different directions. No person was molested on 
either side, . One day, however, riding along with Oudinot, I styppéd 
for a moment upon the edge of the island, which was about ch 
toises distant from the opposite bank, where the enemy was. Hi 
perceived is, and knowing me by the little hat and grey coat, they 
pointed a three-pounder at us. The ball passed between Oudinot 
and, me, and was very close to both of us. We put spurs to our 
horses, and speedily got out of sight. Under the actual circum- 
stances, the attack was little better than murder, but if they had fired 
a dozen, guns at once, they must have killed us.”’ I. pp. 274-276. 


Perhaps, there may be some persons in this country. whose 
feelings respecting Ney’s death will be awakened, (if they have 
ever been lulled asleep), by the following disinterested and ap- 
parently impartial testimony. 

‘ Lasked if he had thought Marshal Soult to have been in his in- 
terest ? Napoleon answered, “ Certainly, F considered so. But Soult 
did not;betray Louis, as has been supposed, nor was he privy to my 
return and landing in France. For some days, Soult thought that [ 
was mad, and that I must certainly be lost. Notwithstanding this, ap- 
pearances were so much against Soult, and without intending it, his 
acts turned out to be so favourable to my projects, that were I on his 
jury, and ignorant of what I know, I should condemn him for having 
betrayed Louis. But he really was not privy to it, though Ney, in 
his defence; stated that I told him so. As to the proclamation which 
Ney said that I had sent to him, it is not true. I sent him nothing 
butiorders. I would have stopped the proclamation, had it been in 
my power, as if was unworthy of me. Ney was deficient in educa- 
tion, or he would not have published it, or indeed have acted as he 
did. For when he promised the king to bring me back in an_ iron 
cage, he was sincere, and really meant what he said, and continued 
so until two days, before he actually joined me. He ought to have 
acted like Oudinot, who asked his troops if they might be depended 
upon, to which they unanimously replied, ‘‘ We will not fight against 
the Emperor, nor for the Bourbons.” He could not prevent ;the 
troops trom joining. me, nor indeed the peasants ; but he went too 
far.’ 

«« Mouton Duvernet,” said he, “ suffered unjustly; at least con- 
sidering all circumstances, he did not deserve it more than another. 
He hung upon the flanks of my little army for two days, and his in- 
tentions were for the King. But every one joined me, The enthu- 
siasm was astonishing. 1 might have entered Paris with four huh- 

_dred thousand nien, if I had liked, What ig still more surprising, 
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and I believe unparalleled in history, is, that it was effected without 
any conspiracy. There was no plot, no uote nae Site ay of 
the generals in France, Not one of them knew miy téntfon¥. “Th! 
my, Breciapaiens consisted the whole of my a Ry With ‘pHem, 
I effected every thing. With them I led the nation. © Not even Mas- 
sera knew of my intention. When he was informed’ of my having 
landed with a few hundred men, he disbelieved it, and pronounced it 
impossible, thinking that if I had entertained such a project, T'should 
have, made him acquainted with it. The Bourbons want to make ‘it 
appear that a conspiracy existed in the army, which is  the’reason 
they have shot Mouton Duvernet, Ney, and others ; because ‘my’ligv- 
ing effected what I did, not by the aid of a conspiracy, or by force, 
as not a musquet was fired, but by the general wish of the nation, t+ 
flects such disgrace upon them.”” I. pp. 386-388. eee 

Of all the persons whom he describes, or attacks, ‘Talleyrand 
seems the most to have possession of his hatred} but fitstead of 
referring the reader to various passages of the work, for proofs 
of these sentiments, we shall here give a short sketcli'of three 
great Sovereigns by the hand of the same master. 

© Had a long conversation with the Emperor in his bath. ‘Asked 
his opinion of the Emperor Alexander, “ C'est un homme caxtréme- 
ment faux. Un Grec du bas empire,” teplied Napoleon. “ He is the 
only one of the three who has any talent. He is ‘plausible, a great 
dissimulator, very ambitious, and a man who studies to make himsetf 
popular. It is his foible to believe himself skilled in the art of wars 
and he likes nothing so well as to be complimented upon it, though 
every thing that originated with himself relative to military opéra- 
tions, was ill-judged and absurd. At Tilsit, Alexander and the King 
of Prussia used frequently to occupy themselves in contriving dresses 
for dragoons ; debating upon what button the crosses of the orders 
ought to be hung, and sueh other fooleries. They fancied” them- 
selves on an equality with the best generals in Europe, because’ they 
knew how many rows of buttons there were upon a dragoon’s jacket. 
I could scarcely keep from laughing sometimes, when I heard them 
discussing these coglionerie with as much gravity and earnestness’ as 
if ‘they were planning an impending action between two hundred 
thousand men. However, I encouraged them in their arguments, as 
I saw it was their weak point. We rode out every day together. 
The King of Prussia was un béte, et nous a tellement’ ennuyé, that 
ae and myself frequently gallopped away in order to get rid 
of him,” 
~The following is more of a whole length of one of the illus- 
trious and legitimate groupe. 

‘ “When,” continued Napoleon, “ I was at Tilsit, with the Em- 
peror Alexander and the King of Prussia, I was the most ignorant of 
the three in mililary affairs, These two sovercigns, especially the 
King of Prussia, were coinpletely au fait, as to the number of buttons 
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there ought.to be in front of a jacket, how many behind, and the man- 
ner inwhich the skirts ought to be cut. Not a tailor in the army knew 
better than King Frederic, how many measures of cloth it took to 
make a jacket. In fact,” continued he laughing, “I was nobody in 
comparison with them. They continually tormented me with queg- 
tions about matters belonging to tailors, of which I was entirely ig- 
norant, though, in order not to affront them, I answered just as gravely 
as:if the fate of an army depended upon the cut of a jacket. When 
I went to see the King of Prussia, instead of a library, I found he 
had. a large room, like an arsenal, furnished with shelves and pegs, 
in which were placed fifty or sixty jackets of various modes. Every 
day he changed his fashion, and put on a different one. He was a 
tall, dry looking fellow, and would give a good idea of Don Quixote, 
He attached more importance to the cut of a dragoon or a hussar 
uniform, than was necessary for the salvation of a kingdom. At 
Jena, his army performed the finest and most shewy manceuvres pos- 
sible,—but I soon put a stop to their coglionerie, and taught them, that 
to fight, and ‘to execute dazzling manceuvres and wear splendid uni+ 
iorms, were different affairs. If,” added he, ‘‘ the French army had 
been commanded by a tailor, the King of Prussia would certainly 
have gained the day, from his superior knowledge in that art; but as 
victories depend more upon the skill of the general commanding the 
iroops, than upon that of the tailor who makes their jackets, he con- 
sequently failed.”’ II. pp. 48, 49. 

It does not appear to us, that any want of candour and gene- 
rosity towards Lord Wellington, is displayed by Buonaparte in 
these pages. In one place, he says, that the best general is he 
who has committed the fewest faults, and that Wellington is 
chargeable with as few as any other. Upon the battle of Water- 
loo, undoubtedly, he delivers a strong’ censure; and we believe 
there is no one who can seriously deny, that in Buonaparte’s 
critical situation, with all Europe leagued and armed against 
him, and France, lately conquered, taken unprepared for the 
new contest, and extremely divided in opinion regarding him, 
the movements which reduced the chances of his success to any 
thing like equality, must have been consummately skilful on his 
part, and singularly inadequate to the exigency of the occasion 
and to their great advantages, on the part of the Allies. ‘Thai 
the English General was surprised, too, in the particular battle, 
never »was denied; but Napoleon accuses him also, of having 
taken a position from which he had no possible retreat in case 
of ‘defeat. The following passage is extremely curious, as con- 
taining ‘his remarks upon this subject, and upon his own dis- 
comfiture. 

«« The plan of the battle,” said he, ‘ will not, in the eyes of the 
historian, reflect any credit on Lord Wellington as a general. In the 
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first place,'he ought not to have given battle with the armies divided. 
They ought to have been united and encamped before the 15th.:\ In 
the next, the choice of ground was bad ; because, if he had been 
beaten he could not have retreated, as there was only one road:lead- 
ing to the forest in ‘his rear. He also committed a fault which might 
have proved the. destruction of all his army, without its ever having 
ceinmenced the:campaign, or being drawn out in battle; he allowed 
himself to be'sutprised. On the 15th 1 was.at Charleroi,iand dad beat- 
en the Prussians without his knowing any thing about it.) Inhad 
gained forty-eight hours of manceuvres upon him, which was.ai great 
object ; and if some of my generals had shown that vigour and)geni- 
us which they had displayed in other times, I should have taken his 
army in cantonments without ever fighting a battle. But they were 
discouraged, and fancied that they saw an army of a hundred thou- 
sand men everywhere opposed to them. I had not time enough:my- 
self, to attend to the minutia of the army. I reckoned upon sur- 
prising and cutting them up in detail. I knew of Bulow’s arrival at 
eleven o'clock ; but I did not regard it. I had still eighty chdnces 
out of a hundred in my favour. Notwithstanding the great superi- 
ority.of force against me, I was convinced that I should obtain the 
victory. I had about seventy thousand men, of whom fifteen thou- 
sand were cavalry. I had also two hundred and fifty pieces of can- 
non; but my troops were so good, that I esteemed them sutlicient to 
beat a hundred and twenty thousand. Now, Lord Wellington had 
under his command about ninety thousand, and two hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon; and Bulow had thirty thousand, making 
a hundred and twenty thousand. Of all those troops, however, 
{ only reckoned the English as being able to cope with my own. 
The others I thought little of. I believe that of English there 
were from thirty-five to forty thousand. These I esteemed to be 
as brave and as good as my own troops; the English army was 
well known latterly on the Continent ; and besides, your, nation pos- 
sesses courage and energy. As to the Prussians, Belgians, and 
others, half the number of my troops were sufficient to beat “them. 
I only left thirty-four thousand men to take care of the Prussians, 
The chief causes of the loss of that battle were, first of all, Grouchy’s 
great tardiness, and neglect in executing his orders; next, the gre- 
nédiers & cheval and the cavalry under General Guyot, which I had 
in reserve, and which were never to leave me, engaged, without 
orders, and without my knowledge; so that after the last charge, 
when the troops were beaten, and the English cavalry advanced, I 
had not a single corps of cavalry in reserve to resist them; instead of 
one which I esteemed to be equal to double their own number. , In 
consequence of this, the English attack succeeded, and all was lost. 
There was no means of rallying. ‘The youngest general would; not 
have committed the fault of leaving an army entirely, without reserve, 
which, however, occurred here ; whether in consequence of treason 
or not, I cannot say. These were the two principal causes of the 
toss of the battle of Waterlov. ” 
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‘* T£;Lord Wellington -had, entrenched himself!” continued. ;he,) 
* L.would, npt have attacked him... As a general, his. plan.did) not 
show talent.,,,. He, certainly displayed great courage and obstinacy); 
but a little, must,.be, taken away,even from that, when, you consider. 
that he -had,no, means. of retreat, and that, had he made the attempt, 
not a man of his army would have escaped., First, tothe firmness , 
and bravery of his /trogps, for the English fought with the greatest , 
obstinacy and courage, he is principally indebted for the victory, and | 
not 'to ‘his’ own conduct as a general; and next, to the arrival of 
Blucher, to whom the victory is more to be attributed than to Wel- 
lington, ‘and more’ credit due as a general.; because he, though 
beaten the day before, assembled his troops, and brought them into ~ 
action in: the evening. I believe, however,” continued Napoleon, 
** that'Wellington is a man of great firmness. The glory of such a 
victory is a great thing ; but, in the eye of the historian, his military 
reputation will gain nothing by it.”’ I. pp. 463-466. 

Anianother place, in answer to Mr O’Meara’s remark, that 
Lord:'Wellington never intended to quit the field alive had he 
been defeated! ; Napoleon observes, * he could not have done 
s0.7\' Eis food’ opinion, however, of our commander is ‘cons; 
fined entirely to his military talents; he joins in the universal 
opinion, that‘in all other respects there are few more ordinary 

ersonages. 

‘'« The mind of a generat ought to resemble and be as clear as 
the'field-glass of a telescope, et jamais se fuire des tableaux. Of all 
the generals who preceded him, and perhaps all those who have fol- 
Jowed, ‘Tutenne was the greatest. Maréchal Saxe, a mere general, 
pas'd'esprit ; Luxembourg, beaucoup ; le grand Frédéric, beaucoup, 
anid'a@ quick and ready perception of every thing. Your Marlborough; 
besides being a great general, avait aussi beaucoup, d’esprit. Judge 
ing from Wellington's actions, from his despatches, and above all 
from his’ conduct towards Ney, I should pronounce him to be wa} 
homme de peu d'esprit, sans générosité, et sans grandeur d'éme. Such 
I know to be the opinion of Benjamin Constant and of Madame de 
Staél, who said, that except as a general, he had not two ideas. ‘As 
a general, however, to find his equal amongst your own nation, you 
must go back to the time of Marlborough, but as any thing else, ‘T' 
think’ that history will pronounce him to be un homme’ borié.”" 
Ik'p.'229."' * yn 

t he'resider may next desire to see the Emperor’s judgments! 
upon his own conduct. The great disaster of all, in the Riis" 
sian Campaigi, he ascribes entirely to the premature cold, whith 
began ‘ip 1812 full twenty days earlier than it had been knowi' 
to do for fifty years; and to the burning ef Moscow. Of tlie 
cold he says, that in one night he lost by it $0,000 horses, and 
was forced to abandon, his artillery of 500 pieces, with ammu- 
nition and. provisions, § The soldiers lost their spirits, fell into, 
¢ confusion, and lost their senses. The most trifling thing a- 
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‘ Jaymed-them, Tour or five men were sufficient to fitehteh a 
« whole'battation, Instead of keeping toyerlior, hey! wahttered 
‘ about'in search of fire. Parties, wher sent out ‘on: daty Th’ 
‘ ddvatice, abandoned their posts, and’ went'to tek the i 
¢ of 'Warmit? themselves in the houses, ‘They séparited'in'alt" 
‘ directions, ‘became helpless, and fell an easy 'ptey'to'the' ere-” 
‘ my. Others lay down, fell asleep, a little blodd ‘eae’ ro nn 
‘ their nostrils, and, sleeping, they died. ‘In this manner thqus. 
‘ sands perished. The Poles saved some of their horses, amd, 
‘ artillery; but the French, and the soldiers of, the other, nar...) 
‘ tions, 1 had with me, were no longer the samemen,;, Jp pary. 
‘ ticular, the cavalry suffered, Out of forty, thousand, J ,.da., 
‘ not think that three thousand were saved.’ OF, the, conflar 
gration, he gives by far the most striking and pictunesque ac»: 
count that has yet been presented. After showing how secune+. 
ly he:could have passed the winter in Moscow, provisioned cals 
it was for a year, and with a favourable disposition im theinha» 
bitants, arising from his known good treatment Of the! other cas 
pitals which he had vanquished, he proceeds to describe the un- 
expected catastrophe. r] 

* Two days after our arrival, a fire was discovered, which at first; 
was not supposed to be alarming, but to have been caused by the, 
soldiers kindling their fires too near the houses, which were chiefly 
of wood. I was angry at this, and issued very strict orders onthe 
subject to the commandants of regiments and others, The next day. 
it had advanced, but still not so as to give serious alarm, _Howenesy. 
afraid that it might gain upon us, I went out on horseback, and gave 
every direction to extinguish it. The next. morning a violent wind, 
arose, and the fire spread with the greatest rapidity. Some hundred 
miscreants, hired for that purpose, dispersed themselves in different 
parts. of the town, and with matches which they concealed under 
their cloaks, set fire to as many houses to windward as they could, 
which was easily done, in consequence of the combustible materials 
of which they were built. This, together with the violence of the 
wind, rendered every effort to extinguish the fire ineffectual. I myself 
narrowly escaped with life. In order to show an example, I) ventur~ 
ed’into the midst of the flames, and had my hair. and eyebrows 
singed, and my clothes burnt off my back ; but it was in.vain,..as 
they had destroyed most of the pumps, of which there were above'a 
thousand 5, out of all these, I believe that we could only, find one, 
that was serviceable. Besides, the wretches that had been hired by 
Rostopehin, ran about in every quarter, disseminating fire with their 
matches; in which they were but too much assisted by the witid, 
This terrible conflagration ruined every thing. I was -prepared for 
every thing but this. It was unforeseen; for who ‘would have 
thought that a nation would have set its capital on fire?’ ‘The inlia- 
bitants themselves, however, did all they could to extinguish’ ft, gad ‘ 
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several of them perished in their endeavours. They also brought 
before us numbers of the incendiaries with their matches, ‘as ‘amidst 
such a ponolazzo we never could have discovered them ourselves. I 


caused about two hundred of these wretches to be shot. Had it not- 


been for this fatal fire, I had every thing my army wanted ; excel- 
fent winter quarters; stores of all kinds were in plenty; and. the 
next, year would have decided it. Alexander would haye made 
peace, or I would have been in Petersburgh.” I asked if he thought 
that he could entirely subdue Russia. ‘ No,” replied Napoleon; 
‘“‘ but I would have caused Russia to make such a peace as suited the 
interests of France. I was five days too late in quitting Moscow. 
Several of the generals,” continued he, ‘‘ were burnt out of their 
beds. I myself remained in the Kremlin until surrounded with 
flames. The fire advanced, seized the Chinese and India warehouses, 
and several stores of oil and spirits, which burst forth in flames and 
overwhelmed every thing. I then retired to a country house of the 
Emperor Alexander’s, distant about a league from Moscow; and you 
may figure to yourself the intensity of the fire, when I tell you, that 
you could scarcely bear your hands upon the walls or the windows 
on the side next to Moscow, in consequence of their heated state. 
It was the spectacle of a sea and billows of fire, a sky and clouds of 
flame ; mountains of red rolling flames, like immense waves of the 
sea, alternately bursting forth and elevating themselves to skies of 
fire, and then sinking into the ocean of flame below. Oh, it was the 
most grand, the most sublime, and the most terrific sight the world 
ever beheld!! ° Addons, Docteur.” pp. 194—196. 

His own opinion respecting the St Domingo expedition, is 
marked by his wonted frankness. He describes it as ¢ one of 
the greatest follies he ever was guilty of;’ ascribes it to the ori- 
ginal error of not acknowledging the independence of the Black 
republic, and sending French officers to its assistance, before 
the peace of Amiens; and maintains, that this policy would not 
only have prevented the possibility of complying with the per- 
petual and most urgent demands of the Colonial party, who 
had ‘le rage’ to regain St Domingo, but would have ruined 
the English West Indies, beginning with Jamaica. . When, 
however, Mr O’Meara mentioned the stories of his having put 
‘Toussaint to death privately in prison, Napoleon observed, that 
the charge ‘ did not deserve an answer ’—adding, that, though 
some suspicion might have rested upon him of a motive to such 
a crime, had the event happened in St Domingo, yet, as he 
was safely landed in Europe, there could have been no object 
in view. As a specimen of the silly calumnies invented respect- 
ing him, and of the unworthy means taken to give them con- 
sistency and currency, we may instance the anecdote of that 
wise and vigorous statesman, and prime favourite of legitimate 
minds, M. de Blacas. When Napoleon returned from Elba, 


~~ 
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he found, among the papers which that great man § left behind 
when he ran away from the Thuilleries,’ a letter written by 
one of his sister Pauline’s chamber-maids, and apparently com- 
posed in\a fit of spleen. ‘ There was a description, it seems, 

of the Princess’s habits, of her dress, her wardrobe, and of 
every thing that she liked; of how fond I was of contribut- 
ing to’ her happiness; and that I had superintended the fur- 
nishing of her boudoir myself; what an extraordinary man I 
was; that one night I had burnt my finger dreadfully, and 
had merely poured a bottle of ink over it without appearing 
to regard the pain, and many little dé/ises, true enough per- 
haps. ‘This letter M. Blacas had got interpolated with hor- 
rid stories; in fact, insinuating that I slept with my sister; 
and in the margin, in the handwriting of the interpolator, 
was written, ** to be printed.” 

It must be allowed that those § lights of the world and de- 
migods of fame,’ the ministers whom Providence, for wise pur- 
poses, thas visited this country withal, are not treated by the 
imperor with any very great respect in the course of his con- 
versations, Many serious charges are brought against those 
exalted beings, some of them, indeed, such as we cannot ven- 
ture to copy over, or even to abridge. Much abhorrence and 
indignation is expressed at their pitiful treatment of their fallen 
enemy; but the prevailing tone of the remarks is yet more 
painful, perhaps, to the mighty potentates in question ; for it is 
that of very decided contempt, both towards their persons and 
wovernment. Almost every portion of this book abounds in 
exposures of their imbecility, by one who, it must be remem- 
bered, of necessity knew whether they had been duped and 
misled or not. We can only afford room for a specimen or 
two. 

‘ By your present mode of proceeding, you forfeit all those ad- 
vantages. Your most powerful arm is given wp, and you send an 
army to the Continent where you are inferior to Bavaria in that spe-~ 
cies of force. You put me in mind of Francis the First, who had a 
formidable and beautiful artillery at the battle of Pavia. But he 
placed his cavalry before it, and thus masked the battery which, 
could it have fired, would have insured him the victory. He was 
beaten, lost every thing, and made prisoner. So it is with you. You 
forsake your ships, which may be compared to Francis’s batteries, 
and throw forty thousand men on the Continent, which Prussia, or 
any other power who chooses to prohibit your manufactures, will 
fall upon and cut to pieces, if you menace or make reprisals. 

* So silly a treaty as that made by your ministers for thei owa 
country,” continued the Emperor, “ was never known before. You 
give up every thing, and gain nothing. All the other powers gained 
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acyuisitions ‘of country and millions of souls, but you give up colo- 
nies. ‘For example, you give up the isle of Bourbon to the French. 
A’ moré impolitic act you could not have committed. ‘You ought to 
éntlédvour’to make the French forget the way to India, ‘and all In- 
dian policy, instead of placing them half way there. Why did-you 
give up’ Java? Why Surinam, or Martinique, or the other French 
colvnies ? To avoid doing so, you had nothing more to say than 
tliat you would retain them for the five years the allied powers were 
to remain in France. Why not demand Hamburgh for Hanover? 
hen! you would have an entrepét for your manufactures. | In trea- 
ties, an ambassador ought to take advantage of every thing for the 
beriefit ef his own country.”” 

‘*’ All your miseries, I maintain to be owing to the imbecility and 
ignorance of Lord Castlereagh, and his inattention to the real pro- 
sperity of his own country. Had Lords Grenville or Wellesley been 
ambassadors, I am convinced that the interests of England would 
have been consulted. What would those Englishmen, who lived one 
hundred years ago, say, if they could rise from their graves, be in- 
formed of: your glorious. successes, cast their eyes upon England, 
witness hen distress, and be informed, that in the treaty of peace not 
a single article for the benefit of England had been stipulated ! that, 
on the contrary, you had given up conquests and commercial rights 
necessary to your existence? When Austria gained ten millions of 
inhabitants, Russia eight, Prussia ten, Holland, Bavaria, Sardinia, 
and every other power, obtained an increase of territory, why not 
England, who was the main organ of all the success? | Instead. of 
establishing a number of independent maritime states, such as Ham- 
burgh, Stralsund, Dantzic, Genoa, to serve as entrepéts, for your ma- 
nufactures, with conditions, either secret or otherwise, favourable,to 
your commerce, you have basely given up Genoa to the King of Sar- 
dinia, and united Belgium to Holland. You have rendered your- 
selves hated by the Italians and Belgians, and have done irreparable 
injury to your trade. For, although it is a great point for you, that 
Belgium should be separated from France, it is a serious disadvan- 
tage to you that she should be united to Holland. Holland has no 
manufactories, and consequently would have become a depdét for 
yours, from whence a prodigious influx would be kept up in the Con- 
tinent.. Now, however, that Belgium has been made a part of Hol- 
land, this last will naturally prefer taking the manufactures of her 
subjects to those of a stranger, and all Belgium may be called a ma- 
nafacturing town. Independent of this, in case of any future war 
with.France, Holland must join the latter through fear of losing the 
provinces of Belgium. People always consider the danger thatjis 
most imminent.’ IL. pp. 72—79. 

‘The Lord Castlereagh is, we lament to say, never once com- 
memorated with the respect due to his exalted rank. Napo- 

Jgon, forgetting the, difference in their station and extraction, 
really, seeins.tu speak of him as he would of any ordinary pet- 
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son. But it would be painful to extract many instances. We 
shall confine ourselves to two anecdotes which he relates, anc 
one of which at least is new to us; though the other is so prey 
cisely in the strain said to be adopted by the.noble Lord when 
he goes ‘40 Congress,’ and tallies. so exactly with what has, 
been.generally reported as to the style of: his Italian and Ger- 
manic conferences, that neither distrust nor surprise is excited 
by it... The ifirst. story, relates to Napoleon’s surrender,,, He 
says that Lord Castlereagh offered him an asylum'in England, 
before he went to Elba, saying, he should be ‘ very webl treat- 
edithere, and much better off than in Elba.’ 

‘ “ The real fact,” said Napoleon, “ is, that he first proposed it: 
Before I went to Elba, Lord Castlereagh said to Caulaincourt, “ Why 
does Napoleon’ think of going to Elba? Let him come ‘to England: 
He will be received in London with the greatest pleasure, and wil 
experience the best possible treatment. He must not, however; ask 
permission to come, because that would take up too much time ;) but 
let him give himself up to us, without making any conditions, and he 
will be received with the greatest joy, and be much better than'at 
Biba.” This,” added «he, ‘* had much influence’ with me after- 
wards, ”"’) I. p. 498. 

The other pasage is as follows— 

At Chatillon with the ambassadors of the: Allied powers, aftersome 
successés of nine, and when I had in a manner invested the town; he 
(Lord C.) was greatly alarmed lest I might seize and make him a pti- 
soner; as, not being accredited as an ambassador, nor invested with any 
diplomatic character to France, I might have taken him as an enemy. 
He went to Caulaincourt, to whom he mentioned that he * laboured 
under considerable apprehensions that I should cause violent hands 
to be laid upon him,” as he acknowledged I had a right todo. It 
was impossible for him to get away without falling in with my troops. 
Caulaincourt replied, that as far as his own opinion went, he would 
say that I would not meddle with him, but that he could not answer 
for what I might do. Immediately after, Caulaincourt wrote to me 
what Castlereagh had said, and his own answer. I signified to him 
in reply, that he was to tell Lord Castlereagh to make his mind easy 
and stay where he was ; that I would consider him as an ambassador. 
At Chatillon,” continued he, ‘ when speaking about the Liberty ‘én- 
joyed in England, Castlereagh observed, in a contemptuous manner, 
that it’ was not the thing most to be esteemed in your country, 
that it was'an usage which they were obliged to ‘put! up with ' bat 
had become an abuse, and would not. answer for other cotintrie’.” ’ 
If.‘ pp. 158-9. ae] 

His contempt of our wretched policy towards the Cathdlits 
deserves some notice froin those: genuime’ alarmists: who ‘used 
equally to stand in awe of Napoleon and the Pope.’ ''' ' - 
“"©*T cannot conceive,” continued he, “ why your ministers have 
hot emancipated them. ‘At the time that all nations ‘are emetging 
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from illiberatity and intolerance, you retain your disgraceful laws, 
which are only worthy of two or three centuries back. “When the 
Catholic question was first seriously agitated, I would have given 
fifty millions to be assured that it would not be granted ; for it would 
have entirely ruined my projects upon Ireland; as the Catholics, if 
you emancipated them, would become as loyal subjects as the Pro- 
testants. I would,” continued he, “ impose a tax of fifty per cent. 
upon absentces, and perhaps diminish the interest upon the debt.” 

‘ I made some observations upon the intolerance which had been 
manifested on some occasions by the Catholics. 

‘ « The inability to rise above a certain rank, and to be members 
of Parliament, and other persecutions once removed from your Ca- 
tholic brethren,” replied he, “ you will find that they will be no 
longer intolerant or fanatical. Fanaticism is always the child of per- 
secution. That intolerance which you complain of, is also the result 
of your oppressive laws. Remove them once, and put them ona 
similar footing with the Protestants, and in a few years you will find 
the spirit of intolerance disappear. Do as I did in France with the 
Protestants.”’ 1. 355, 356. 

Napoleon repeatedly asserts, and apparently with an entire 
reliance upon the statement receiving implicit assent, that he 
raised himself to supreme power without ever having been 
guilty of a crime. By this, he must of course mean to deny 
only the having had recourse to extremities beyond those which 
all conquerors “and usurpers are of necessity driven to. Nor 
can any man of ordinary candour deny, that he is chargeable 
with far fewer delinquencies than any of his predecessors 1 in the 
whole course of history. The passages of his life which are 
principally relied upon in contr adiction to this opinion, are the 
massacre of the Turks and poisoning of the sick in Egypt, and 
the seizure and execution of the Duc d’Enghien. It is fit, 
therefore, that we should see what account he gives himself of 
those celebrated transactions. Miot’s history of the Egyptian 
expedition gave Mr O’Meara an opportunity of broaching the 
subject of the two former. 

* He observed, “‘ Miot was a polisson whom, together with his 
brother, I raised from the dirt. He says that I threatened him for 
writing the book, which is a falsehood. I said to his brother once 
that he might as well not have published untruths. He was a man 
who had always fear before his eyes. What does he say about the 
poisoning affair and the shooting at Jaffa?” I replied, that as to 
the poisoning, Miot declared, he could say no more than that such 
had been the current report ; but that he positively asserted that he 
(Napoleon) had caused between three and four thousand Turks to,be 
shot, some days after the capture of Jaffa. Napoleon answered, “ It 
is not true that there were so many. I ordered about a thousand or 
twelve hundred to be shot, which was done. The reason was, that 
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amongst the garrison of Jaffa, a number of Turkish troops, were dis- 
covered, whom I had taken a short time before at El-Arish, and sent 
to Bagdat upon their parole not to serve again, or to be found in 
arms against me for a year. I had caused them to be escorted 
twelve leagues on their way to Bagdat by a division of my army. 
But those Turks, instead of proceeding to Bagdat, threw themselves 
into Jaffa, defended it to the last, and cost me a number of brave 
men to take it, whose lives would have been spared, if the others 
had not reinforced the garrison of Jaffa. Moreover, before I attack- 
ed the town, I sent them a flag of truce. Immediately afterwards 
we saw the head of the bearer elevated on a pole over the wall. 
Now, if I‘ had spared them again, and sent them away upon their 
parole, they would directly have gone to St Jean d’Acre, where they 
would have played over again the same scene that they had done at 
Jaffa. In justice to the lives of my soldiers, as every general ought 
to consider himself as their father, and them as his children, I, could 
not allow this. To leave as a guard a portion of my army, already 
small, and reduced in number, in consequence of the breach of faith 
of those wretches, was impossible. Indeed, to have acted otherwise 
than as I did, would probably have caused the destruction of my 
whole army. I, therefore, availing myself of the rights of war, 
which authorize the putting to death prisoners taken under such cir- 
cumstances, independent of the right given to me by having taken 
the city by assault, and that of retaliation on the Turks, ordered that 
the prisoners taken at El-Arish, who, in defiance of their capitula- 
tion, bad been found bearing arms against me, should be selected out 
and shot. The rest, amounting to a considerable number, were 
spared. I would,” continued he, “ do the same thing again to-mor- 
row ; and so would Wellington, or any general commanding an army 
under similar circumstances.” I. pp. 328-330. 

The fact is here fairly confessed ; nor do we apprehend that 
any great difference of opinion will be formed upon the com- 
plexion of it. Such measures of rigour are, we fear, insepara- 
ble from the operations of war; and accordingly, it never was 
upon this transaction that the principal stress was laid. The 
poisoning he entirely denies; but with a frank avowal of his 
sentiments, that such an action would have been justifiable in 
mercy to the sufferers, under the circumstances of the case. 

* « Previous to leaving Jaffa,” continued Napoleon, “ and after 
the greatest number of the sick and wounded had been embarked, it 
was reported to me, that there were some men in the hospital so 
dangerously ill as not to be able to be moved. I ordered imme- 
diately the chiefs of the medical staff to consult together upon what 
was best to be done, and to give me their opinion. on the subject. 
Accordingly they met, and found that there were seven or eight men 
so dangerously ill, that they conceived it impossible for them to re- 
cover; and also, that they could not exist twenty-four or thirty-six 
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hours longer; that-moreover, being afflicted with the plague, they 
would.spread.that complaint amongst all those who. approached 
them....Same of them, who were sensible, perceiving that they were 
about tobe abandoned, demanded, with earnest entreaties,:to:becput 
to death,.;, Larrey was of opinion that recovery, wes! impossible, ,and 
‘Aaat.,those poor fellows could, not exist many. hours 5) but.es: they 
miglt.live long enough to be alive when the Turks.entered, and:ex- 
pesience.the dreadful torments which they were accustomed to, imfli¢t 
upon their, prisoners, he thought it ‘would be an.aetof..charity-to 
comply, with: their,desires, and accelerate their end by afew: hours. 
Desgenettes did.not approve of this, and replied, thatihis profession 
was ite,cure;the.sick; and net to despatch them. Larrey eame,to.me 
immediately, afterwards, informed me of the circumstanees, and,of 
whet Desgenettes had said; adding, that perhaps Desgenettes was 
right ‘{,But,”’.continued Larrey, ‘ those men cannot live for more 
than,afew,hours, twenty-four, or thirty-six at most; and, if you will 
leave,a,xeatrguard of cavalry to stay and protect them from advanced 
parties, it will be sufficient.” Accordingly, I ordered four. or, five 
lnandzed, cavalry to remain behind, and not to quit the place until all 
were dead, ,\They did remain, and informed me that all had expired 
-hefore,they had left the town; but I have heard since, that Sydney 
Smith found one or two alive when he entered it. This is the truth 
of the business. Wilson himself, I dare say, knows now that he was 
mistaken. Sydney Smith never asserted it. I have no doubt that 
this story of the poisoning originated in something said by Desge- 
riettes, who was a bavard, which was afterwards misconceived or in- 
correctly tepéated. Desgenettes,” continued he, “ was a good man; 
and) notwithstanding that he had given rise to this story, I was not of- 
fended, and’ had him near my person in different campaigns afterwards, 
Not that I think it would have been a crime, had opium been given 
to'them;;on the contrary, I think it would have been a virtue.’ To 
leave a few misérables who could not recover, in order that they 
might be massacred by the Turks with the most dreadful tortures, as 
was their custom, would, [ think, have been cruelty. A general 
ought. to ‘act with his soldiers as he would wish should be done.to 
himself. Now, would not any man, under similar circwmstances; who 
had, his senses, have preferred dying easily a few hours sooner, rather 
than expire, under the tortures of those barbarians? You have been 
amongst the, Turks, and know what they are. I ask you now to 
place yourself.in the situation of one of those sick men, and that you 
were asked which you would prefer, ‘to be left to suffer the tortures 
ofithose;miscreants, or to,bave opium administered to you?” Lres 
plied, ‘‘;most undoubtedly I would prefer the latter.” ‘* Certainly, 
so, would..any man,” answered Napoleon, . ** If my own son (andl 
believe I love my.son.as well as any father does his child) were ima 
similar;situation. with those men, I would advise it to be done ;.and 
if. so situated;myself, I ayould insist) upon it,.if, I had sense enough 
and strength enough to demand it. But, however, affairs, were, not 
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j pressing) 4s to ‘prevent me from leaving’ a patty to take care of 
Pciempabictoden done. -If I -had thought soch & measore’as ‘that ‘of 
4 Opium’ nevessaty, I would have called a*couitcil-of war; “have 

‘the necessity ‘of it, and have published itin' the ordet ofthe 
hday.’'dt*should--have been no secret. ‘Do you think‘ that df-P had 
vbéer’eapable of secretly poisoning my soldiers (as doing ‘a netessary 
-aetion sécretly would give it the appearance of a crime), or of such 
*barbarities as driving my carriage over the dead, and the still bleed- 
(ing bodies’ of the wounded, that my troops would have fought for me 

with' an enthusiasm and affection without a parallel? ‘No, no; /I 
‘never should -have' done so a second time. Some’ would have shot 
mein passing.-'Even some of the wounded, who had’ sufficien 
strength left to pull a trigger, would have despatched ‘me. 70 1" 
»o never,” continued Napoleon, ‘ committed a crime im all 
my ‘political ‘career: At my last hour, I can assert that. Had'I 
done‘so, I should not have been here now.’ I should have despatch- 
‘ed'the Bourbons. It only rested with me to give my consent,’ and 
‘they would have ceased to live.””’ I. 330-934. . evita 
in pon the charge as to:the deaths of Captain Wright and Pi- 
‘chegra, it appears to us that his defence’is clear. | ‘Those crimés, 
he says; were wholly unnecessary. From’ the desttuction of the 
‘fotther he was to gain no conceivable advantage ; and ‘against the 
Tatter he had proofs so clear, that his condemnation would have 
Geen a matter of course. We cannot help considering it'as a 
strong confirmation of his innocence upon these charges, that, 
aaa hie fall, no evidence has been brought to light, nor, eyen a 
‘single circumstance related, tending, in the most remote degree, 
te.countenance the imputation. No one pretends that he secretly 
ut.to death either of the unfortunate individuals with his own 
hand ;, and surely it is beyond all probability, that, after.twenty 
years, nothing should have transpired' respecting the perpetray 
4ors,of such foul designs; the more especially as, during eight 
foe of that period, any information of this description would 
ve been most acceptable to the ruling powers. Respecting 
the Duc d’Enghien, we have the following passage. , 
»fP now asked if it were true that Talleyrand had retained a letter 
written by the Duc d’Enghien to him until two days after the Duke’s 
execution? — Napoleon’s reply was, “ It is true ; the Duke had writ- 
ten a letter, offering his services, and asking a command in the army 
from me, which that scelerato, Talleyrand, did ‘not maké known until 
two'days after his execution.” 1 observed that Talleyrand, by his 
culpable concealment of the letter, was virtually guilty ofthe death 
ofthe Duke. “ Talleyrand, ” replied Napoleon, “is a briccone, cas 
pable of'any crime. I,” continued he, “ caused the Duc d’Enghien 
tebe arrested, in consequence of the Bourbons having’ landed ‘dssas 
sits’in' Fratice to ‘murder me.) I’ was resolved to fet them-sée that 
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the blood of one of their princes should pay for their attempts ; and 
he was accordingly tried for having borne arms against the republic, 
found guilty, and shot, according to the existing laws against such a 
crime.”’ I. 335, 336. 

The following is a more general defence of himself. 

* While walking about the room, ‘* What sort of a man did you 
take me to be, before you became my surgeon?” said he. “ What 
did you think of my character, and what I was capable of ? Give 
me your real opinion frankly.” I replied, “ I thought you to bea 
man whose stupendous talents were only to be equalled by your 
measureless ambition ; and although [ did not give credit to one- 
tenth part of the libels which I had read against you, still I believed 
that you would not hesitate to commit a crime when you found it to 
be necessary, or thought it might be useful to you.” ‘* This is just 
the answer that I expected, ” replied Napoleon, “ and is perhaps the 
opinion ‘of Lord Holland, and even of numbers of the French. I 
have risen to too great a pitch of human glory and elevation, not to 
have excited the envy and jealousy of mankind. They will say, “ It 
is true, that he has raised himself to the highest pinnacle of glory ; 
mats pour y arriver, il commit beaucoup de crimes, (but to attain it, he 
has committed many crimes.”) Now the fact is, that I not only 
never committed any crimes, but I never even thought of doing so. 
J'ai toujours marché avec l’opinion de grandes masses et les évenemens, 
(I have always gone with the opinion of great masses, and with 
events.) I have always made peu de cas of the opinion of indivi- 
duals; of that of the public a great deal. Of what use, then, would 
crime have been to me? I am too much a fatalist, and have always 
despised mankind too much, to have had recourse to crime to frus- 
trate their attempts. J’ai marché toujours avec Popinion de cing ou 
six millions d’hommes, (I have always marched with the opinion of 
five or six millions of men); of what use, then, would crime have 
been to me?” 

‘ « In spite of all the libels,” continued he, “ I have no fear 
whatever about my fame. Posterity will do me justice. The truth 
will be known; and the good which I have done, with the faults 
which I have committed, will be compared. I am not uneasy for the 
result. Had I succeeded, I should have died with the reputation of 
the greatest man that ever existed. As it is, although I have failed, 
I shall be considered as an extraordinary man: my elevation was 
unparalleled, because unaccompanied by crime. I have fought fifty 
pitched battles, almost all of which I have gained. I have framed 
and carried into effect a code of Jaws that will bear my name to the 
most distant posterity. From nothing, I raised myself to be the 
most powerful monarch in the world. Europe was at my feet. My 
ambition was great, I admit; but it was of a cold nature (d’une nature 
JSroide), and caused par les événemens (by events), and the opinion of 

great bodies. I have always been of opinion, that the sovereignty 
lay in the people. 








In fact, the imperial government was a kind of 
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republic. Called to the head) of it by the voice of the nation, .my 
maxim was /a carricre ouverte aue talens’'(the career opem to talents), 
without distinction of birth or fortune ;:‘and this system of, equelays is 
the reason that your oligarchy hate me so much.’ 

«+ Tf ever policy,” continued he, ‘authorized a man, to comitiit 
acrinieé!and murder others, it authorized me to put to death, Berdi- 
nandj/and the other Bourbons of his family when in France; . Were 
Ia man ‘accustomed to commit crimes, would I not haveeffeeted one 
which it would! have been so beueficial to:me to put in execution ? 
Ferdinand ‘and his family once out of the way, the Spaniards would 
haveyhad nothing to fight for, and would have submitted, -.No; had 
I:been inclined to commit crimes; I should not be heres. \Would.a 
French Bourbon be in existence now, had I consented,to, their, mur+ 
der? Not only did I refuse to consent, but i ponitizely ae 
that any attempt of the kind should be made,’ 

‘ « It is not,” added Napoleon, ‘ by what the Quarterly Reslatey 
or Pichon says, or by what I-could write ‘myself, that posterity will 
judge of me; it is’ by the voice of so many millions nt inhabitants 
who have been under my government.” 

‘ « Those,” continued. he, ‘‘,.who consented to che: union of, Po- 
land with Russia, will be the execration of posterity, while, my name 
will be pronounced with respect, when the fine southern countries of 
Europe are a prey to the barbarians of the north, . Perhaps my 
greatest fault was, not having deprived the King of Prussia) ef:/his 
throne; which I might easily have done. After Friedland, I ought 
to have taken Silesia and * * * from Prussia, and given them;to 
Saxony, as the king and the Prussians were too much humiliated, 
not to.revenge themselves the first opportunity. Had I. done this, 
given them a free constitution, and delivered the peasants from the 
feodal slavery, they would have been content.” . I. 403-407. 

Buonaparte’s views of English policy, like those so prevalent 
upon the Continent, ascribe much more importance to our In- 
dian dominions than really belongs to them as elements in our 
commercial greatness. India seems always uppermost in his 
mind, when he speaks of aiming any blow at our prosperit 
Perhaps we may admit, that its importance has of late greatly 
increased ; and certainly i it will become more essential, in pro- 

rtion as our trade is excluded in other quarters of the world. 

he following passage contains an account of his ideas both as 
to India and ‘Turkey, which cannot fail to interest the reader at 
the present moment. It is subjoined to a narrative of the Em- 
peror Paul’s death, which we dare not extract. 

‘I asked him if he thought that Paul had been mad?, ‘ Latter- 
ly,” said Napoleon, “I believe that he was. At first, he was strong- 
ly prejudiced against the Revolution, and every person concerned 
in it ; but afterwards I had rendered him reasonable, and had chang- 
ed his opinions altogether, If Paul had lived, you would have lost 
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India before now. An agreement was made between Paul and my- 
self to invade it. I furnished the plan. I was to have sént thirty 
thousand good troops. He was to send a similar number’ of ‘the best 
Russian soldiers, and forty thousand Cossacks. I was to ‘stibscribé 
ten millions, in order to purchase camels and the other’ requisites 't6 
cross the! Desert. The King of Prussia was to have ‘been applied 'té 
by both of us to grant-a passage for my troops through’ his' dominions, 
which would have been immediately granted. I had ‘at the same 
time ‘matle a demand to the King of Persia for a passage through his 
coulitry, ‘which ‘also would have been granted, though ‘the negocia 
tioris wete’ not entirely concluded, but would have succeeded, as the 
Péisiatis were desirous of profiting by it themselves. .My: troops 
were to have gone to Warsaw, to be joined by the Russians and Ces- 
sacks, ‘and to have marched from thence to the Caspian Sea, where 
they would have either embarked, or have proceeded by land, ae 
cording to circumstances. I was beforehand with you, in sending 
an'‘ambassador on to Persia to make interest there. Since that time, 
your Ministers have been imbéciles enough to allow the Russians to 
get'four provinces, which increase their territories beyond the moun- 
tains.’ The -first year of war that you will have with the Russians, 
they will take India from you.” 


by 


hoof asked, then, if it were true that Alexander had intended;to 
have seized upon Turkey ? Napoleon answered, ‘ All his thoughts 
are ‘directed’ to the conquest of Turkey. We have had many die 


eussions together about it; at first I was pleased with his proposals, 
because I thought it would enlighten the world to drive those brutes, 
thé Tarks, out of Europe. But when I reflected upon the conse- 
quences, and saw what a tremendous weight of power it would give 
‘to Russia, in consequence of the numbers of Greeks in the Turkish 
dominions, who would naturally join the Russians, I refused to,,eon- 
sent ‘to it, ‘especially as Alexander: wanted to get Constantinople, 
which [would not allow, as it would have destroyed the equilibnum 
of power in Europe. I reflected that France would: gain Baym 
Syria, and the islands, which would have been nothing in compati- 
son with what Russia would have obtained. I considered that the 
barbarians of ‘the north were already too. powerful, and. probably.in 
the course of time would overwhelm all Europe, as I now think. they 
will. ‘Austria already trembles, Russia and Prussia united, Austria 
fails, arid England cannot prevent it. France under the present 
family is nothing, and the’ Austrians are so-laches, that they willbe 
easily overpowered; Una nazione a colpo di bastone. | 'They,will 
offer little resistance to the Russians, who are brave and. patient. 
Russia is the more formidable, because she can never disarme;odn 
Russia; once a soldier, always a soldier; barbarians, who, one may 
say, have no country, and ‘to whom every country is ‘better, than 
the ‘one which gave them birth. When the Cossacks entered France, 
it’ was indifferent to them what women they violated, old or young 
were alike to them, as any were preferable to. those they had left behind. 
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Moreover, the Russians are poor, and it is necessary for hem to con- 
ver..,.When,1 am dead and gone, my memory will, be esteemed, 
and I shall be revered in consequence of having foreseen, and endea- 
youred.to put. a stop to, that which will yet take place. It will be 
revered, when the barbarians of the north will possess Europe, which 
would not have happened, had it not been for you, signori Inglesi.”’ 
I,,380—383. , 
‘The last extract which we shall give refers to his opinion of 
the Bourbons and the old regime, which is the most contemptu- 
ous possible; and to his view of his own position, as, contrasted 
with them, and of his claims to support, than which nothing 
can be more correct. 0 919% 
«“ They want,” said he, * to introduce the old system ,of nobi- 
lity into the army. Instead of allowing the sons of peasants. and .Ja- 
bourers to be eligible to be made generals, as they were im my, time, 
they want to confine it entirely to the old nobility, to\,emigtés.like 
that old blockhead Montchenu. When you have seen. Montchenu, 
you have seen all the old nobility of France before the Revolution. 
Such were all the race,—and such they have returned, ignorant, vain, 
and arrogant as they left it. Ils n’ont rien appris; ils n'ont rien-au- 
bié. They were the cause of the revolution, and of so much blood- 
shed ; and now, after twenty-five years of exile and disgrace, they 
return loaded with the same vices and crimes for which they were ex- 
patriated, to produce another revolution. I know the French, Be- 
lieve me, that after six or ten years, the whole race will be massacred, 
and thrown into the Seine. They are a curse to the nation: Itiis 
of such as them that the Bourbons want to make generals. I, made 
most of mine, de la boue. Wherever I found talent and courage, I 
tewarded it. My principle was, da carricre ouverte aux talens, with- 
out\asking whether there were any quarters of nobility to:show.., It 
is' true, that I sometimes promoted a few of the old nobility; from.a 
ee of policy and justice ; but I never reposed great confidence 
in them. The mass of the people,” continued he, ‘now see the re- 
vival of the feodal times; they see that soon it will be impossible-for 
their progeny to rise in the army. Every true Frenchman reflects 
‘with anguish, that a family, for so many years odious to France, . has 
‘been forced upon them over a bridge of foreign bayonets. What. I 
‘am going to recount will give you some idea of the imbecility of the 
family... When the Count d’ Artois came to Lyons, although he threw 
‘himself on his knees before the troops, in order to induce them to ad- 
vance against me, he never put on the cordon of the Legion of Ho- 
hour;'though he knew that the sight of it would be most likely to 
excite the minds of the soldiers in his favour, as it was. the order so 
many of them bore on their breasts, and required nothing but bra- 
very to obtain it. But no; he decked himself out with the order of 
the Holy Ghost, to be eligible for which, you must prove one. bun- 
dred and fifty years of nobility;—an order formed purposely to ex- 
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cludé tpérit, and ote which ex¢ited indignation in the breasts 6f\'the 
old’soldiers! “‘Wewill not,” said they, “fight for orders like that, 
not for emivrés dike those” he had ten or eleven of these!imbédilesas 
aids-de'cainp. Instead of showing 'to the troops some of those gitne- 
rals whéthad so often led»them to. glory, he brought with him: a -set 
of mis&ralies} who served no other purpose than to,recal, to the minds 
of: the veterans: their former sufferings under the noblesse and the 
iestd, 9)y0:101 
oS fsiDid¥ gine: you,an instance of the general. feeling in | France to- 
wands the Bourbons, Iwill. relate to you an anecdote. . On my re- 
ture. from; Ltaly,| while my,carriage was ascending the steep_hill of 
Terare,, l got.ont.and walked up, without any attendants,, as was of- 
ten my.cystom.. My wife and my suite were at a little distance be- 
hind me...I. saw, an old woman, Jame, and hobbling about with the 
help of aycrutch, endeavouring to ascend the mountain. I had'a 
grea ‘at on, and was not recognised. I went up to her and said, 
Vall, ne bonne, where are you going with a haste which so little be- 
longs to/your years? | What is the matter?” “ Ma foi,” replied the 
old dame, ‘they tell me the Emperor is here, and | want to see him 
befoye I die!” Bah, bah, ” said 1, ‘‘ what do you want to see him fori? 
What havé’ you gained by him? He is a tyrant as well as the others. 
You have only changed one tyrant for another, Louis for Napoleen\;” 
*© Mais, Monsieur, that may be; but, after all, he is the king’ of. the 
people,» and the | Bourbons were the kings of the nobles-, We baye 
chosen him, and if we are to have a tyrant, let him be one chosen by 
ourselves.’ . ‘* There,” said he, ‘‘ you have the sentiments of .t 
French nation expressed by an old woman,” ’ ' 
And truly such, are the sentiments of young men, as well) as 
old!women, everywhere; but, God be thanked, there.now is a 
considerable, modification in the feeling; and, through Napo- 
leon, much of the change has been operated,. The people all 
over Europe still say, ‘If we must have tyrants, we will ¢huse 
them foronrselves;’\ but they say too, * We will ne longer have 
any tyrants at: all;’ and they are beginning to ery out these 
words in a voice that makes the legitimate patrons of antiquated 
abusés tremble, and all their thrones to quake. Napoleon was 
their enemy, and, in so far, he was the people’s friend. Many 
and grave faults he had. Warrior he was, and despot, and a mi- 
litary despot to'boot; but he did vast service to the world, as a 
compensation for much misery, which his ambition created. The 
misery will be forgotten, while the benefits will be lasting felt ; 
and, if the people want any, additional proofs of the good he has 
done:their .cause, let them look, at, the inextinguishable hatred 
with which their implacable enemies still continue to pursue /js 
name): : 
Weicannot close.our aecount,of this work, without recurring 
to the subject with which they commenced—the treatment of the 
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illustrious. captive. That the honour of the country has re- 
ceived a stain from the whole transaction—a stain which never 
can be altogether wiped away—is a melancholy truth already 
sufficiently felt, and daily more openly admitted. But it would 
be unfair, perhaps, to charge upon the Government at home, 
every part of the shameful and unmeaning indignities to which 
dic Miaperss was exposed and we trust, that the insult offered 
to his memory, and only within the last few weeks made known 
to the public, was wholly without the sanction of the:Ministers, 
although it is somewhat singular that a similar occurrence mark- 
ed the obsequies of the late Queen. Count Montholon has stated, 
in an authentic form, that the executors having desired’ a tablet, 
withan inscription, to be placed upon the coffin, Sir H. Lowewould 
by no means allow it. Now, what does the reader imagine this of- 
fensive inscription may have been? ‘These words—and no more. 
‘ Napoleon—Né @ Ajaccio le 15 Aout 1769—Mort a Ste Hélene 
le 5 Mai 1821.’ The governor would not even permit the 
initials of his name to be written upon the coffin,—as if he could 
thus \bury in oblivion a name which fills the world, and, by 
which the age we live in will be known to after times, ; When 
this disgraceful anecdote was mentioned in Parliament, Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson read in his place a most important document, \ now 
first presented to the publick, to illustrate the paltry meanness 
and gross inconsistency of the legitimate powers, in so peremp- 
torily denying his title of Emperor. It is an article of a treaty 
actually signed at Chatillon on the 17th February 1814, by the 
Ministers of the Allies, Lords Aberdeen, Cathcart, and Stew- 
art, for England ; Count Kasumouski, for Russia; Baron Hum- 
boldt for Prussia, and Count Stadion, for Austria; in which 
peace and friendship for ever is agreed upon in the name 
of the Holy Trinity, between the said powers and * his Ma- 
¢ jesty the Emperor of the French, his heirs and successors.’ 
Every one knows that events prevented the ratification of this 
treaty; but it is worthy of especial remark, that none of the 
parties dreamt of an article expressly acknowledging Napo- 
leon’s imperial title; it is taken for granted, exactly as the titles 
of the other emperors and kings are assumed to be unquestion- 
ed. After this, it is quite sickening to find the same persons, 
when more successful, and ‘ clothed in a little brief authority, ” 
equally peremptory in taking it for granted that Napoleon had 
no title whatever; treating him as if they had not all, excepting 
one, bowed the knee to him, nay, bent their necks beneath his 
feet; and speaking of the ‘ person called’ Buonaparte’—~and 
* the General, ’—and ¢ General Buonaparte,’—as if any thing 
of superivrity over him was gained by this ‘silly affectation, or 
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any thipg proved.by it,but, their own bitterness. Lord Castle. 
reagh really used, to speak of him with a sort of mild indifference 
and contempt, as.if he were naming some. invalided, officer, 
whose superannuation, pension had accidentally come into! ques.’ 
tion. . en. he first fashioned his mouth to call him Generdl ' 
Buonaparte,, we, dare to say he thought he was taking the: most 
accurate distinction in the world, between a title denied and,one ° 
which all must,admit; forgetting that he had no earthly title to 
the rank of general, which he had not equally to the station of’ 
emhperor; both being conferred by the existing authorities, and » 
strengthened by the fact of possession, and. both. being alike ° 
lest, if.either was, by the possession ceasing. Bat habit\soon 
made the name familiar with our great Statesman; and he ap- 
peared latterly to pronounce it with a conscious superiority of; 
station, power, and importance in the world, which was suffi<) 
ciently amusing to the spectator who looks no further than the 
present. times, but indescribably laughable to any one who re4, 
flects, that the day. will, ere long, come, when Lord Castlereagh’s 
name will only be rescued from the oblivion to which all the 
other smooth-spoken inmates of Downing-street and. Whitehald: 
are hastening, by his accidental connexion, with the latter events:; 
of Buonaparte’s life. By 

That the publication of this very interesting work will expose ita:; 
author to infinite vexation, to all the attacks of calumny, and even: 
to some oppression from men in power, there can be little doubt, : 
He seems prepared for the issue; and, after reminding his read« 
ers that he makes himself in no way answerable for the truth 
of the facts, any more than the correctness of the opinions des: 
livered by Napoleon, but is only the faithful narrator:of what 
he saw and heard, he adds, that he shall at all times be ready»: 
to meet the fullest examination of whatever charges he, hds 
himself made, ‘ before any tribunal where the truth can be'ine 
vestigated.’ In protecting himself from a responsibility. that: 
does not belong to, him as an historian, he at the same time 
avows, ‘that he neither avoids nor evades inquiry, but is wilh, 
¢ ing to take his share in any investigation in which éhe truthr 
© can be told, and to abide the event.’ Of the reluctance with 
which our Government will answer any such appeal, we: have; 
indeed, a singular foretaste in their extreme anxiety to conceal\: 
every thing relating to St Helena. Soon after Mr Warden’s 
book appeared, Mr O’Meara received, through the Admiral on 
thé station, an official letter from Mr Barrow, Under Secretary, 
at the’ Admiralty, dated 13th September 1817, and in. these 
words— . 
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lies bro * Admiralty Office, Y3th 8 | 9817, © 

96: Sirj4My Lords Communes of “the | aetea “Rh 

¢ had ‘under ‘their consideration’ a’ wotk? which* has! beet pub= 
‘ dished» by Mr Warden, late surgeon’ of Rea i 2a Shi 

‘ (Northumberland, their Lordships have Gothatanttéd”’me’ tb), 
‘ signify ‘their direettons to you to acquaint all thé officéHy em- 
‘ loved under your ‘orders, that they are ‘to understaft a 
‘ they should presume to publish’ any information “Which they 
‘ may have obtained by a officially eniployed ‘at! Sr Héteha, 
‘ they will suffer their Lordships’ heavy displeas 0 aif, 2. 
‘-your most obedient, humble servant, ee 
‘ To Rear Admiral Plampin, St Helena.’ “* Jotin’ ae 


+ 


Of the motive which dictated this very creditable proceed . 
we believe little doubt will be entertained in ary or "Mr 
O'Meara seems to think that literary views may ‘have emtéredt’ 
into.it,: and that there’may have been a view towards priority’ ’ 
of information—a suspicion somewhat sanctioned by the’ kibwi || 
connexion of this department with a certain portion of the press,” 
(wtruly:reputable circumstance compared with those’ ther’ ctiiz 
néxions ‘which in spite of every denial’ in terms; nd man ap-"" 
pears to question in effect).* But, admitting that the ordet * 
was given, partly with the design of enhancing the valué of ¢ 
taiti works’ published, or patronized by some of those clerks 
office, its tendency, and manifestly a part also of its object, ‘Was ~ 
to‘obtain the exclusive possession of all the channels Of ¢Uti-’’ 
munication ; and thus select, if not colour, as they chose, the in- 
formation to'be given. It is, however, needless to disputé ‘a= 
beub trifles ; both purposes are equally unworthy of a respectable 
andidignified administration ; and the publick has good cause 
torrejoice that both have been frustrated by Mr O’ Meara. 

In concluding these remarks, we may again remind the rée#d-: 
ery\that our opinion upon the subject of the Emperor’s deten- 
tion has ‘always been favourable to that measure as one of ‘hard 
necestitya duty imposed upon this country for thé sdke of the 
pedveot' Europe; but one in the reluctant performance of which 
every tender regard to the comforts and feelings of fallen preat- 
ness ought to have been sedulously evinced, and ever ne 
most scrupulously avoided which might throw the fated? sh 
of suspicion over our ultimate views respecting the illustribus pri-’ 
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*'We may perhaps one day endeavour to elucidate some, dark, 
passages in the history of the present Ministers, and state. the. oir 
cumstantial evidence (if it be not ‘still stronger) which fixes some of 
their agents with a share in these scenes. a Fa 
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soner, ‘whose liberation; ‘at the earliest moment consistent ‘with 
the publick safety, ‘seemed an act of strict justice, both to our 
character’and to him. It is lamentable now to think how wide- 
ly the ministers and their ‘ill-chosen agents have departed ftom 
this pepciple but even they who never regarded the matter ‘in 
this‘light, must allow, ‘that’ nothing can’ be so disgusting‘ as'the 
unmanly abuse continued against Napoleon by some, and'¢oni- 
menced by others, after his fall. Few of our public men, and not 
many of our writers, are free from this charge; even our most 
distinguished living poets are liable to it; and, strange to tell, the 
first of them in aaa. and the least enslaved to vulgar pre- 
judices—-we. mean Lord Byron—offers no exception to the re- 
mark... Another great name stands honourably distinguished 
on:this.as on every occasion in which an honest declaration of 
opinion, .and a fearless testimony to important though unpalat- 
able truths, may be required; it is unnecessary to refer. more 
particalarly to Mr Rogers, whose well-merited fame as a poet, 
and kindness of disposition in all matters of real moment, is 
even surpassed, in our estimation, by the soundness, the libe- 
rality, and, above all, the uncompromising firmness of his senti- 
ments upon every subject connected with the best interests of 
mankind. 

Mr O’Meara’s book is, with peculiar propriety, dedicated to 
Lady Holland, whose kindness towards Napoleon in his day of 
need, so unlike the frivolity and fickleness of her sex and sta- 
tion, reflect upon her the most lasting honour. He was deeply 
sensible of it; and, beside mentioning her in his will, the only 
person. not connected with him whom he thus distinguished, he 
accompanied the valuable cameo which he there bequeathed, 
with.a/few words simply, but most correctly; expressive of his 
gratitude, 


Note.—There is a passage in the second volume of this work, pages 
66-7; respecting Mad. de Staél, which represents her conduct in a 
light so: new to all who either knew her personally, or even observed 
attentively the known history of her life, that we felt convinced there 
must be some misrepresentation, and therefore applied to the. excel 
lent family of that justly celebrated person. Napoleon, it is there said, 
related-to our author, that she sent her son, the present Baronmde 
Stiel, after his return from Elba, to solicit from him the payment of 
the debt due from the French Government, and to offer her services, 
provided the request was granted ; that Joseph Buonaparte solicited 
the audience, which he refused, but that Joseph carried the Baton 
to him notwithstanding ; that the interview, which was short, consisted 
in Napoleon hearing the request, and. politely declining ; that Mad. 
de Stael wrote to Fouché, renewing it, and promising, if he com- 
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plied, tobe * black and white for him ;’ that Fouch¢ communieated this, 
and the Emperor still declined, although the minister strongly advised 
him to comply, urging the use her support might be of at such,a crisis, 
«oNow,; Mons. de Stiiel’s account of this, matter is, very, remark- 
able; because it at once completely exculpates. his illustrious. pa- 
rent, and adds to the credit of Mr O’Meara’s journal, without, in 
our, opinion, aatecially injuring that of Buonaparte, either for vera- 
city,or accurate recollection. Whoever reads the passage which we 
have abridged, will perceive, that Buonaparte does not.say that 
Mons. de Stiiel made the proposal at the audience, but only that he 
opened the ‘ business’ generally, and that it is most likely the Em- 
peror understood from Fouché or Joseph what thcy supposed, and 
ossibly expected, would be the return she would make ; ‘and the’al- 
feged contents of the letter rest confessedly on Fouché’s representa- 
tion. | Now, Mons. de Stiel, whose letter lies before us,’ states, ‘that 
‘at the period of Napoleon's return from Elba, his mother had’ first 
‘obtained, after a long negotiation with: all the successive govern- 
* ments of the Revolution, the recognition of the claims for the mo- 
* ney advanced by M. Necker to the public, in ciroumstances which 
‘rendered it a debt peculiarly entitled to preference; that, the claim 
‘was liquidated (liquidié), the amount being: calculated and admit- 
‘ ted, and nothing remaining to be done beyond the mere form of in- 
‘ scription in the Grand Livre; that Mad. de Stiiel, haying con- 
‘ stantly refused to return to Paris during the cent jours, sent her-son 
‘ to close the proceedings respecting her claim ; and that he ,was ad- 
‘ yised by the finance minister, as the only means of expediting it, 
‘ to obtain an audience, which he attempted through Joseph, and 
* procured with great difficulty from the Emperor, and in which, af- 
‘ter a few minutes’ conversation, he gave him a polite refusal.” But 
Mons. de Stiiel not only flatly denies that any such offer was madeé’or 
thought of’ by his mother, as Buonaparte speaks of, but he distmetly 
asserts, that * the Emperor, upon his return from Elba, quickly per- 
‘ ceived the necessity of courting public opinion, and resolved'to 
‘ pursue a very different course, with respect to his mother, from 
*-that which he had held during his first reign; that he caused 
4 Fouché, Joseph and Lucien to write letters, which are now at Cop~ 
‘pet; for the express purpose of inducing her to return to Paris, 
‘where she was promised justice as soon as she should, by so doing, 
‘testify an intention of attaching herself to the existing government ; 
‘that'\Lucien, at an interview with the Duc’ de Broglie, in Mons. 
* de Stiel’s presence, pressed) him to enter the new Chamber. of 
© Peers ; but that all these offers, frequently repeated, were ‘as regu- 
‘ larly. and peremptorily refused ; and that, therefore,’ the statement 
‘of Buonaparte, with respect to any offer or promise from Mad. de 
*. Stdel, or any one authorized by her, is positively directly contrary 
* to-the fact.’ 
Nothing, indeed; can more triumphantly clear her and. her fa- 
mily front: the charge than this statement; yeé we think it-by sto 
means follows that tke Emperor fancied or invented it. Fouché, 
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and probably Joseph and Lucien, were anxious for a reconciliation ; 
they evidently, by Napoleon's ewn account, endeavoured to bring it 
about, without doubt, in the hope of her powerful support being 
gairied to the new government; and nothing can be more likely than 
that one or other of them, probably Fouché, should state to Na- 
poleon their reasons for entertaining such expectations. 


Ar. VIII. ‘The Fortunes of Nigel. By the Author of Wa- 
‘vérley, Kenilworth, &c. In 3 vols.12mo. pp. 950. Edin- 
| burgh, ‘Constable & Co. 1822. 


Tt was a happy thought in us to review this author’s works 

in groupes, rather than in single pieces; for we should 
fiever ‘otherwise have been able to keep up both with him and 
with our other business. Even as it is, we find we have let 
him run so fat ahead, that we have now rather more of him on 
hand than we can well get through at a sitting; and are in 
danger of forgetting the early part of the long series of stories 
to which we are thus obliged to look back, or of finding it for- 
gotten by the public—or at least of having the vast assemblage 
of events and characters that now lie before us, something jum- 
bled ‘and confounded, both in our own recollections, and that of 
our admiring readers. 

“Our ‘last particular notice, we think, was of Ivanhoe, in the 
end of '!'819; and in the two years that have since elapsed, 
we have had the Monastery, the Abbot, Kenilworth, the Pi, 
rates, and Nigel,—one, two, three, four, five—large original 
works from the same fertile and inexhaustible pen. It is a 
strange manufacture! and, though depending entirely on inven; 
tion and original fancy, really seems to proceed with all the stea- 
diness and regularity of a thing that was kept in operation by 
industry and application alone. Our whole fraternity, for ex- 
ample, with all the works of all other writers to supply them 
with materials, are not half so sure of bringing out their two vo- 
lumes in the year, as this one author, with nothing but his own 
genius to depend on, is of bringing out his six or seven. ‘There 
is nO instance of any such experiment being so long continued 
With ‘siiccess ; and, according to all Pe? it is just as far 
from a’tetmination now as it was at the beginning. if it were 


only for the singularity of thé thing, it Would be worth while’ to 
chronicle the actual course and progress of this extraordinary 
adventuré. ee 
” Of the'two first works we have mentioned, the Monastery and 
thé ‘Abbot ‘we have the least to say; and we believe the public 
lave thé Teast’ curiosity to know our opinion. ‘They are cere 
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tainly the least meritorious of the whole series, either, subse- 
ietit' ‘ot preceding; and while they are decidedly worse than 
the ‘other works’ of the same author, we ‘are not ‘sure that we 
can say, as we have done of some of his other failures, that 
they are better than those of any other recent.writer of fig- 
tion. So conspicuous, indeed, was their inferiority, that..we 
at one time apprehended that we should have been called upon 
to interfere before our time, and to admonish the author of the 
hagard to which he was exposing his fame. , But.as he hes since 
redeemed that slip, we shall now pass it over lightly, and, mere- 
ly notice one or two things that still live in our remembrance. 
We do not think the White Lady, and the other superna- 
tural agency, the worst blemish of ‘ the Monastery.” On 
contrary, the first apparition of the spirit by her lonely fou 
tain (though borrowed from Lord Payen? Witch of the Alps in 
Manfred), as well as the effect of the interview on the mind, of 
the young aspirant to whom she reveals herself, have always ap+ 
eared to us to be very beautifully imagined: But we must con- 
Hiss, that their descent into an alabaster cavern, and the seizure 
of a stolen Bible from an altar blazing with cold flames, jis a, fice 
tion of a more ignoble stock, and looks very like an unlucky 
combination of a French fairy tale and a dull German romance, 
The Euphuist too, Sir Piercie Shafton, is a mere nuisance 
throughout ;—nor can we remember any incident in an unsyc- 
cessful farce more utterly absurd and pitiable than the remem- 
brance of tailorship that is supposed to be conjured up,in ¢he 
mind of this chivalrous person, by the presentment, of the 
fairy’s bodkin to his eyes. There is something ineffably poor 
at once, and extravagant, in the idea of a solid silver imple- 
ment being taken from the hair of a spiritual and shadow 
being, for the sage purpose of making an earthly sacle 
angry to no end ;—while our delight at this happy imagination 
is not a little heightened by refiecting, that it is all the time ut- 
terly unintelligible, how the mere exhibition of a lady’s bodkin 
should faauvd any man of a tailor in his pedigree—or be 
thought to import such a disclosure to the spectators. ; 
But, notwithstanding these gross faults, and, the general flat- 
ness of the monkish parts—including that of the Sub-priory 
which is a failure in spite of considerable labour—it would. 
absurd tg rank this with common novels, or even to exclude it 
from the file of the author’s characteristic productions. It has 
both humour and fancy and pathos enough to mainfain its title 
to such a distinction. The aspiring temper of Halbert Glen- 
dinning, the rustic establishment at Glendearg,, the picture of 
Christie of Clinthill, and, above all, the scenes at the, gastle 
of Avenel, are all touched with the hand of the master. Jus 
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lian’s dialogue, or soliloquy rather, to his hawk, in presence of 
his parathour, ‘with its accompaniments and sequel, is as powers 
ful:as any thing the author has produced; and the tragic and 
historical scenes that lead to the conclusion; are also, tor the 
most; part, excellent. It is a work, im short,’ which pleases 
more upon a second reading than a first—as we not only pass 
over the Euphuist and other dull passages, but, being aware of 
its:defects, no: longer feel the disappointment and provocation, 
which are apt, on their first excitement, to make us unjust to:its 
real merits. 

In point of real merit, «The Abbot’ is not better, we think, 
than the Monastery—but it is fuller of historical painting, and, 
imthe higher scenes, has perhaps a deeper and more exalted 
interest. ‘The Popish zealots, whether in the shape of pro.' 
phetic crones: or heroic monks, are very tiresome personages. 
Catherine ‘Seyton is a wilful deterioration of Diana Vernon 
and is faritoo pert and confident; while her paramour Roland 
Greeme is, fora good part of the work, little: better: than a 
blackguard boy, who should have had his head broker twice'a 
day, and»been put nightly in the stocks for his impertinence, 
Some of the: scenes at Lochleven are of ‘a different pitch ;+ 
though the formal and measured sarcasms which the Queen and 
Lady Douglas a with such solemn verbosity have a 
very heavy: and unnatural effect. These faults, however, are 
amply.redeemed by the beauties with which they are mingled, 
There are some igrand passages of enthusiasm and devoted 
courage in Catherine Seyton. The escape from Lochleven‘is 
given with great effect and spirit—and the whole musterin 
and march to Langside, as well as the battle itself, are full of 
life'and colouring. The noble bearing and sad and devoted 
Jove of George Douglas—the brawl on the streets of Edinburgh, 
and the scenes at Holyrood, both serious and comic, as well as 
many of the minor characters, such as the Ex-abbot of St 
Mary’s metamorphosed into the humble gardener of Lochleven;. 
are all in the genuine manner:of the author, and could not 
have proceeded trom any other hand. On the whole, however, 
the work is unsatisfactory; and too deficient in design and u- 
nity. We do not know why it should have been called'«: The 
Abbot,’ as that personage has scarcely any thing to do with iit. 
As an historical sketch, it has neither beginning nor end ;+~nor'’ 
does the time which it embraces possess any peculiar interest: 
and for a history of Roland Greeme, which is the only denomix 
nation that can give it coherence, the narrative is not only far 
too:slight and insignificant in’ itself, but is too much broken in 
upon by higher persons and weightier ‘affairs, to retain any of 
the interest which it might otherwise have possessed. 
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*, Kenilworth,’ however, isa flight of another. wing—and 
rises:almost, if not altogether, to the Soeud ef Ivanhoe. Display- 
ing, perhaps, as much power in assembling together and distri- 
buting in striking groupes the copious historical: materials of 
that romantic age, as the other does in ekeing out: their :scanti~ 
ness by the riches of the author’s imagination. » Elizabeth her- 
self, surrounded as she is with lively and imposing recollections, 
was.a difficult personage to bring prominently forward in a work 
of fiction; but the task, we think, is not only fearlessly, but ad- 
mirably performed ; and the character brought out, not:merely 
with the most unsparing fulness, but with the most brilliant and 
seducing effect. Selenstoe is less happy; and we have certainly 
a great deal too much both of the blackguardism of Michael 
Lambourne, the atrocious villany of Varney and Foster, andthe 
magical dealings of Alasco and Wayland Smith. Indeed, almost 
all the lower agents in the performance have a sort of demoniacal 
character ; and the deep and disgusting guilt by which most of the 
main incidents are developed, make a splendid passage of En 

lish history read like the Newgate Calendar, and give a certain 
horror to the story, which is neither agreeable to historical truth, 
nor-attractive in a work of imagination.! The great charm and 
glory of the piece, however, consists in the por ear and 
vivacity of the descriptions with which it abounds; and which 
set before our eyes, with a freshness and force of colouring which 
can scarcely ever be gained except by actual observation, all 
the pomp and stateliness, the. glitter and solemnity, of that he- 
roic.reign.. The moving picture of Elizabeth’s night entry to 
Kenilworth, is given with such spirit, richness, and. copious- 
ness of detail, that we seem actually transported to the middle 
of the scene. We feel the press, and hear the music and the din 
—-and descry, amidst the fading lights of a summer eve, the 
majestical pacings and waving banners that surround the march 
of the heroic Queen; while the: mixture of ludicrous inci- 
dents, and the ennui that steals on the lengthened parade and 
fatiguing preparation, give a sense of truth and reality to the 
sketch, that seems to bine rather to recent recollection than 
mere ideal conception. We believe, in short, that we have at 
this moment as lively and distinct; an impression of the’ whole 
scene, as we shall have in a few, weeks, .of a similar’ Joyous En- 
try; for which preparations are now making in this our loyal me- 
tropolis, and of which we hope, before that time, to be specta~ 
tors, The account of Leivester’s, princely hospitality, and of ithe 
royal divertisements that ensued,-—the feastings and huntings, the 
flatteries and dissemblings, the pride, the jealousy, the ambition, 
therevenge,—are all portrayed with the same animating pencil— 

7 
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and ‘leave i ‘behind—but some rival works of thé sine 
unrivaled’ - "The ‘itiost sutprising piece of mete description 
However, ‘that we’ huve’ever ‘seen, ‘is that of Amiy’s thapiithaat 
pattinénts at’Cumnor Place, ‘and of the dress’ and beautyof 
the ldvely creature for whom they were adorned. *"We' had Yo 
ited’ Kefore ‘that upholstery could be madé: so“ engagin Bon 

igh We are aware that it is the living Beauty that givdd 
ment to the scene, and breathes over’ the ‘whole uti § 
uuousness, innocence, and pity, ‘it is impossible riot’ 
sthat the vivid and clear presentment of the visible objects 
she's ‘she is surrounded, and the antique splendour itt wiith 


she i$“énshtined; not only strengthen our impressions ‘ofthe 
reality, but nctaally fascinate and delight us in’ themseives,—fii 
‘the’ daperiés and still life in a grand historical’ picture’ divide 
mifation with the pathetic effect of the story told by the 
cipal figures, “The catastrophe of the unfortunate Apiy'ts 
tdo Si a and full of pity to be endured ; and we shrink fro 
the’ reéollection ‘of it, as’ we would from that of a recetit’ cala 
ty of ouir‘own. The'part of Tressilian is unfortunate'on’ the 
whole, though it'contains touches of interest and’beauty.” The 
sketch of young Raleigh is splendid, and in excellent ke if 
with ‘everything beside’ it. “More, we think, might have b 
made’ of the desolate ‘age and broken-hearted anguish’ of ’Sit 
igh Robsart; but there are one or two little ‘traits of ‘his pe 
tértiak love \and affection that are inimitably sweet ‘and patheti 
ahdwhich might have lost their effect, perhaps, if the scene’ hi 
béenextended. ' We do not care much about the goblin ‘dw 
rior the hdst, ‘nor the mercer,—nor any of the other charactéft. 
*Pheyare“all’ too fantastical and ‘affected. ‘They ' seem ‘copitd 
rather from the quaintness of old plays, than the reality ‘of patt 


r 


atid’ present nature ;‘and’serve ‘better to show what ‘inane? of 


personages were to be met' with in the Masks ‘and 'Pagest 
of the age, than what were actually to be found in the living pb 
ptlation of the land. co 
“* {Phe Pirates’ is a bold attempt to make out a long and event: 
fyl'story; from a vety narrow circle of society, and’a scetie So dit 
curiscribed ‘as ‘scarcely 'to admit of any great scope or ‘varitt 
oP ‘action’; ‘and its'failure, 'in'so far'as it may be thought to ‘have 
failed; ‘should,’ iti’ fairness, ' be ‘ascribed chiefly ‘to this scanitiness 
dhe defect of the materials. "Phe author, ‘accordingly, Has t 
obliged to borrow pretty largely froin other tegions. "The 
ster “atid «story of “Mertoun’ (whichis ‘at’ once’ coinmidifpla 
aid” extravayant),—that “of” the” Pirate“ himeelff—and’ that bt 
dlérd the poet; have no’ connexion With ‘thé localities Of Sher 
lands‘or" the *péctilianities Of dn “iistilar fife. ‘Mr’ Yellowtees, 
2 ’ ou i r L107 
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though he gives occasion to some strong, contrasts, is in the 
me, situation, , The great blemish, however, of the work, is 
‘the inconsistency in, Cleveland’s character, or rather the, way 
in which he disappoints us, by turning out so mych better,than 
wwe had. expected—and yet substantially so ill. So great, in- 
deed, is. this disappointment, and so strong the grows of it, 
‘that we cannot help suspecting that the author himself must 
ve altered his design in the course of the work; and, finding 
imself at a loss to make either a demon or a hero of the per- 
sonage whom he had. introduced with a view to one or; other 
f these characters, betook himself to the expedient of leaying 
imyin that neutral or mixed state, which, after all, suits the 
Jeast with his conduct and situation, or with the effects which he 
issupposed to produce. All that we see of him is a arin 
underbred, forward, heartless ie ey unlikely, we should 
suppose, to captivate the affections of the high-minded, roman, 
tic. Minna, or even to supplant an old friend in the favour of 
the honest Udaller. The charm of the book is the picture of 
his family. Nothing can be more beautiful than the descrip- 
tion of the two sisters, and the gentlé and innocent affection 
fe continues to unite them, even after love has. come to divide 
their interests and wishes. The visit paid them by Norna, andthe 
we she tells them at midnight, leads to a fine display of the per- 
ect purity of their young hearts, and the native gentleness and 
dignity of their character. There is perhaps still more, genius 
in the development and full exhibition of their father’s character, 
who is first introduced to us as little else than a jovial, thought- 
less, hospitable housekeeper, but gradually discloses the :most 
captivating traits, not only of kindness and courage, but jof 
su tantial generosity and delicacy of feeling, without ever de- 
parting, for an instant, from the frank. homeliness of his habi- 
tual demeanour. Norna is a new incarnation of Meg Merrilies, 
and palpably the same in the spirit. Less degraded in her-ha~ 
bits and associates, and less pathetic in her denunciations, she 
reconciles fewer contradictions, and is, on the whole, inferior per- 
haps to her prototype; but is far above the rank of a mere imi 
tated or borrowed character. ‘The Udaller’s visit to her dwell- 
ing on the Fitful-head is admirably managed, and high charae- 
peng of both parties. Of the humorous characters, Yellowlees 
is the best. Few things, indeed, are better than the description 


0 his equestrian progression to the feast of the Udaller. , Claud 
alcro is too fantastical, and peculiarly out of place, we should 
ink, in such a region. A man, who talks in quotations from 


common pay and) proses eternally about. glorious John..Dry« 
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ls is not often to be met anywhere, but least of all inthe 
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Orkney Islands. Bunce is liable to the same objection,—though 
there are parts of his character, as well as that of Fletcher and 
the rest of the crew, given with infinite spirit and effect.!''The 
denovement of the story is strained and improbable, andthe eon- 
clusion | rather unsatisfactory: But the work, on -the' whole, 
opens ipa new world to our curiosity, and affords another 
proof of the extraordinary pliability, as well as! vigours'of the 
author's genius. a 

Wei'come! now to the work which has afforded us‘a' pretext 
for this long retrospection, and which we have approached, 2s 
befitteth.a royal presence, through this long vista of preparatory 
splendour... Considering that it has been now'three months‘n 
the:hands' of the public—and must be about as well known’to 
most of ‘our readers ‘as: the older works to which we have just 
alluded-+-weido not very well'see why we should not deal with 
it :assummarily as we have done with them; and, sparing our 
dutiful readers the fatigue of toiling through a detail with which 
they.-are- already familiar, content ourselves with marking our 
opinion» of it in the same general and comprehensive matiner 
that we have ventured to adopt as to those earlier productions, 
This accordingly is the course which, in the main, we propése 
to follow; though, for the sake of our distant readers, aswell 
as.to give more force and direct application to our ‘géneral re- 
marks, we must somewhat enlarge the scale of our-critical ne- 
tice. i 

This work, though dealing abundantly in invention, is; in stb- 
stance, like ‘Old: Mortality and Kenilworth, of an historical 
character, and may be correctly represented as an attempt to 
describe, and ‘illustrate, by examples, the manners of the court, 
and, generally speaking, of the age of James I. of England. 
And this, on the whole, is the most favourable aspect under 
which it can be considered; for, while it certainly presents us 
with avery brilliant, and, we believe, a very faithful sketch of the 
manners and habits of the time, we cannot say that it  éither 
embodies them in a very interesting story, or supplies us with 
any rich variety: of particular characters. Except King James 
himself, and Richie Moniplies, there is. but little individuality 
in the personages.represented. |Weshould perhaps add’ Master 
George Heriot: except that he is too staid and prudent a per- 
son to .engage very much of our interest. ‘The ‘story is of a 
very sitiple structure,.and may soon be told. 

Lord. Glenvarloch, a young Scottish ‘nobleman, ‘whose for- 
tunes -had been ruined ‘by his father’s: profusion, and chiefl 
byJarge loans to the-Crown, comes'to London about the mid- 
dle of James's reigh; to.try what part of this debt ‘might ‘be re- 
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covered from the justice of his now opulent sovercign. | From 
want of patronage and experience, he is unsuccessful in his»first 
appli¢ation ; and is about to withdraw in despair, when his ser- 
ving-man, Richard Moniplies, falling accidentally im the way of 
George Heriot, the favourite jeweller and occasional banker of 
the King,’ that benevolent person (to whom, it may hot be 
known to our Southern readers, Edinburgh is indebted for the 
,most flourishing and best conducted of her founded schools or 
_eharities), is pleased to take an interest in his affairs,:and not 
only represents his case in a favourable way to the Sovereign, 
‘but is the means of introducing him to another nobleman; » with 
whose son, Lord Dalgarno, he speedily forms a rather inauspi- 
eious intimacy. | By this youth he is initiated into all the gate- 
ties of the town, of. which, as well of the manners and bearing 
of the men of fashion of the time, a very lively picture:is drawn. 
Among other things, he is encouraged to try his fortune at play ; 
but, being poor and prudent, he plays but for small sums, and, 
rather unhandsomely we must own, makes it a practice to come 
away, after a. moderate winning. On this account, he is slight- 
ed: by Lord Dalgarno and his more adventurous associates ; and, 
‘baving learned that they talked contemptuously of him, and that 
Lord.D, had prejudiced the King and the Prince against) him, 
he challenges him for his perfidy in the Park, and actually draws 
on him in the precincts of the Royal abode. This was, in those 
days,\a.very serious offence; and, to avoid its immediate conse- 
quences, he is advised to take refuge in Whitefriars, then known 
bythe cant name of Alsatia, and understood to’ possess the:pri- 
wileges ofa sanctuary against ordinary arrests. ‘4 propos of this 
reuirement, we have a very striking and animated picture of the 
bullies, and bankrupts, and swindlers and petty felons-by whom 
this city of refuge was chiefly inhabited—and among whom the 
young Lord has the good luck to witness a murder committed 
on. the person of his miserly host. He then bethinks himself 
of repairing to Greenwich where the court was, throwing 
himself upon the clemency of the King, arid insisting om being 
confronted with his accusers; but) happening unfortunately to 
meet with. his Majesty in a retired part-of the Park to»which he 
had pursued the stag, ahead of ‘all. his) attendants,! his sudden 
appearance so startles and alarms that pacific monarch, that he 
accuses him of a treasonable desigh:en: his life, and has him 
committed to the Tower, under that weighty accusation.!,. In the 
mean time, however, a certain Mangaret Ramsay, a daughter of 
the celebrated watchmaker of that name, who had privately-fallen 
in love with him at the table of George Heriot her godfather, 
and had, ever since, kept a his proceedings, and aid- 
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ed him in his difficulties by various stratagems and suggestions, 
had ‘repaired'to Greenwich in male attire; with) the romantic 
design of interesting and undeceiving the King with regardite 
him.» By:a'lucky accident, she does obtain an gpportunitycof 
making her statement to James; who, in order to put heriwveras 
city to the’ test, sends her, disguised as she:was, to Glenvar- 
loch’s' prison m the Tower, and also looses upon hiny inthe 
same place, first his faithful Heriot, and afterwards: asarcas 
tic courtier, while he himself plays the eavesdropper to their 
conversation from an adjoining apartment constructed for that 
purpose, ‘The result of this Dionysian experiment is, to Sati 
the sagacious monarch both of the innocence of his ‘youn 
countryman, and the malignity of his accusers, who are speedily 
brought.to,shame by his acquittal and admittance to favour, 
,Ahere is,an underplot of a more extravagant and less happy 
structure, about a sad and mysterious lady who inhabits an ip-, 
accessible apartment in Heriot’s house, and turns out, to. be the, 
deserted, wite,of Lord Dalgarno, and a near, relation, of, Lord, 
Glenvarloch. _ The former is compelled to acknowledge; ber. by 
the King, very much against his will; though he is, considerably; 
comforted when he finds, that, by this alliance, he acquires 
right to ‘an ancient mortgage over the lands of the latter, which: 
nothing but immediate payment of a large sum can prevent 
him from foreclosing. This is accomplished by the new raised 
credit and consequential agency of Richie Moniplies, though 
not without a scene of pettyfogging difficulties. The ‘cons 
clusion is something tragical and sudden. Lord Dalgarno, 
travelling to Scotland with the redemption-money in a pott- 
manteau, challenges Glenvarloch to meet and fight him, one 
stage from town; and, while he is waiting on the common, 
is himself shot, dead by one of the Alsatian bullies, who had 
heard, ,of the, precious cargo with which he was making the 
journey... His antagonist comes up soon enough, to. revenge: 
him, and, soon after, is married to, Miss Ramsay,. fur whom, 
the King finds a suitable pedigree, and at whose marriage-din- 
ner. he, condescends to preside; while Richard Moniplies mar; 
ries the heroic. daughter of the Alsatian miser, and, is knighted 
in a, very characteristic manner by the good-natured monarch,..,, 
The best. things in the book, as we have already intimated,,, 
are the pictures.of King James * and of Richard Moniplies-»; 
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* We'cannot refer, in any way, to the reign or character of this 
Sovereign, without thinking of the admirable account of ‘him and:his 
court’ which Miss Aikin has lately given to the world, in a-workvery: 
nearly as entertaining as a novel, and far more instractive than moss ’ 
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and weamust freat our readers, we think, to 9 specimen of the 
formers (Nd' ohe can be better than thatin whieh the author 
frstiintroduces him.’ It is on occasion of George Heriot going 
téxoffer him a piece of plate, and a supplication for, Lord) Glen- 
varloch: 

4;The!seone of confusion amid which he found the King seated, 
wadnoibad picture of the state and quality of James’s own, mind, 
There was. much that was rich and costly in cabinet pictures and. ya; 
lugble, ornaments; but they were slovenly arranged, covered with 
dust),and lost half their value, or at least their effect, from the man- 
ner in, which they were presented to the eye, The table,was loaded 
wah huge folios, amongst which lay light books of jest and ribaldry ; 
and amongst notes of unmercifully long orations, and essays on King- 
craft, were mingled miserable roundels ahd ballads’ by ‘the’ royal 
’Prentice, as he styled himself, in the art of poetry, ‘aiid’ schemes for’ 
the general pacification of Europe, with a list of the tiamies’of' the 
King’s ‘hounds, and remedies against canine madness:- The King’s 
dress Was of green velvet, quilted so full as to be daggeér¢proof, which 
gavé him’ the appearance of clumsy and ungainly protuberance; 
while ‘its being buttoned awry communicated to his figuré atv ‘air of 
distortion. “Over his green doublet he wore ‘a sad-coloured night- 
gown,'out of the pocket of which peeped his hunting-horn. His 
high-crowned grey hat lay on the floor, covered with dust, but 
encircled, by a carcanet of large balas rubies; and he wore a, blue 
vélvet-nightcap, in the front of which was placed, the plume of a 
heton, which had been struck down by a favourite hawk in some eri-., 
tical moment of the flight; in remembrance of which the King wore, 
this highly honoured feather.—But such inconsistencies in dress and 
appointments were mere outward types of those which existed in the 
royal character, rendering it a subject of doubt amongst his contem- 
poraries, and bequeathing it as a problem to future historians. He 
was deeply learned, without possessing useful knowledge ; sagacioiys 
in many individual cases, without having real wisdom ;' fond of" his 
power, and desirous to maintain and augment it, yet willing to ré- 
sign thé direction of that and of himself, to the most unworthy’ fa- 
voutites; ‘a big and bold assertor of his rights in words, yet one who 


histories, It is not only full of interest and curiosity, but is written 
throughout with the temperance, impartiality, and dispassionate judg- 
— of 4 true historian, and in a style always lucid and succinct, 
and’ frequently both animated and elegant. We regret that it did 
not fill into our hands till the public opinion had been so decidedly 
pronounced on it as to make it unnecessary, if not presumptuous, in 
Usb interpose our own. , We, can, only, say, that we are now. fully 
inglined to, trust her with the,continuation, of the work she has, be- 
gun; aod, earnestly exhortiher to, proceed to the, reigns of, the, two 
Chasleses, and the; Protector, ,who steps, betwecn, them--in all re, 
spects the most difficult and important part of our national story, 
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tamely saw them trampled on in deeds; a lover of negociations, in 
which he:was always outwitted; and a fearer of war, where conquest 
might hawesbeen easy. He. was fond: of his dignity, while he was 
perpetually degrading it by undue familiarity ; capable of much pub- 
lic labour, yet often neglecting it for the meanest amusement ; a wit, 
though a pedant ; and ‘a scholar, though fond:of the conversation of 
the ignofant and uneducated. Even his timidity of temper was ‘not 
uniform, “and there were moments of his lifé, ‘and those:eritical) in 
which he:showed the spirit of his ancestors... He was laborigus.in 
trifles, and_a trifler where serious labour was téquired ;, devout im his 
sentiments, and yet too often profane in his language ;)just andybe- 
neficent by nature, he yet gave way to the: iniquities and. dppression 
of others. He was penurious respecting monéy which he:had to give 
from his own hand, yet inconsiderately and unboundedly profuse of 
that which he did not see. In a coals those good: qualities» which 
displayed themselves in particular cases and occasions,’ were not of) 
nature sufficiently firm and comprehensive to-regulate his general 
conduct; and, showing themselves as they oceasionally did, only en, 
titled James to the character bestowed on him by Sully—that hewas 
the wisest fool in Christendom.—That the fortunes ofthis monarch 
might be as little of a piece as his character, he, certainly the least 
able of the Stuarts, succeeded peacably to that. kingdom, against 
the power of which his predecessors had, with so much: difficulty; 
defended his native throne. And, lastly, although his reign appear. 
ed calculated to ensure to Great Britain that lasting tranquility and 
internal peace which so much suited the King’s disposition, yet, dur- 
ing )that very reign, were sown those seeds of dissension; which, like 
the teeth of the fabulous dragon, had their harvest.in.a bloddyvand 
universal civil war. 6 

Such was the monarch, who, saluting Heriot familiarlyby ithe 
name of Jingling Geordie, (for it was his well-known’ clisterh|cto 
give nick-names to all. his familiars), inquired what ‘new: dlatter 
traps he had brought with him, to cheat his lawful:andumative 
Prince out of his siller.—‘* God forbid, my liege,” said: the, citi» 
zen, “ that I should. have any such disloyal purpose. » L:didvbut 
bring a piece of plate to show to your most gracious. Majesty, which, 
both for the subject and for the workmanship, I were loth to.putinto 
the hands of any subject until I knew your Majesty's pleasure anett 
it. "++"* Body o' me; man, let’s'see it, Heriot; though, by, niy seal, 
Steenie’s service o’ plate was sae dear a bargain, I had 'maist:pawneéll 
my word as a Royal'King, to keep my ain gold and silver in:futare, 
and: Jet’ you, ‘Geordie; keep yours. "Respecting. the Duke-of 
Buckingham’s plate,” said the goldsmith,’ your Majesty was pleased 
to direct that no'expense should: be spared, ‘and——”—“ Whatcsig- 
nifies whatil desired, man? when a wise manvis with fules and baitns, 
he maun e’enoplay!at the chacks.», But! :you!)shodld| diaveshad ‘hair 
serize:and consideration ‘than! to ¢gie Babie Charles and Sceenie thei 
ain gate; they» wad: hae fluored the! very rooms-wi' silver, andi wul> 
der they didna,”"—George Heriot bowed, and said no more. He 
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knew his: master too, well to vindicate himself otherwise than by a 
distant):allusion to: hisorder; and: James, »with whom economy was 
only «ai transient and’ momentary twinge: of conscience, became imme- 
lypaftetwards desirous to see the piece of plate which ‘the gold- 
sith proposed: to:exhibit, and despatched) Maxwelb to bring it to 
his «presence: In'tlie, mean time he demanded lof the citizen whence 
hethad:procured it.-f From Italy, may it please ‘your ‘Majesty, ” 
replied Heriota+“cit has naething in it tending to papestrie ? ” 
sdiditheo Kang; vlocking graver than his wont.‘ Surely not; please 
yduri Majesty,:”! said, Heriot ; ‘* I were not wise to’ bring amy. thing 
todybur presence:that had the mark of the beast. ”—% You would be 
the-mair beast: yourself to do so,” said the King ; “‘ itis welb kenn'd 
that of bwrestled) wi’ Dagon in my youth, and: smote! ‘hint onthe 
groundsilt of his own temple ; a gude evidence, that: should!be.in 
time called, however unworthy, the Defender of the Faithi«-But 
here ;comes » Maxwell, bending ‘under his burthen, like: the:Gokden 
Asso.of Apuleius,”+~Heriot hastened to relieve the ‘usher? and: to 
place the! embossed salver; for such it was,iand of ext/aordinary di- 
mensions,' in a light ‘favourable for his Majesty's viewing thé.sculp- 
forest Saulicof my body, man,” said the King, ‘ ‘it tsia-eurious 
piece, andj:as'I think, fit for a King’s chalmer:; and the subject; .as 
you say, Master-George, vera adequate and beseeming—beimg, as [ 
see, the!, judgment: of Solomon—a prince in whose paths it weel be- 
comes aiileeving' monarchs to walk with emulation. "—“ But whose 
footsteps; said Maxwell, ‘‘ only one of them—if a subject’ may say 
sostnuch—hath eyer overtaken. ’’—‘* Haud your tongue, ‘for a‘ fause 
fetching loun,’’ said the’ King, but with a smile on his face'that 
shawdd the flattery had done its part. ‘ Look at thé: bonnie piece 
of workmanship, and haud your clavering tongue.-And whase handy 
work may iti‘be; Geordie ?”’—‘ It was wrought, sit,” replied the 
goldsmith, ‘‘ by the famous Florentine, Benvenuto Cellini, and de- 
signed) for:Francis the First of France; but I hope it will:find a 
fittenimaster. ’!.“‘ Francis of France |”. said the King ; ‘* send Solo- 
mon,:King.of the Jews, to Francis of France !—Body of me, man, it 
woduldihdve kythed Cellini mad, had he never done ony thing else 
autief the gate. Francis !—-why, he was a fighting fole,, man—a 
mere: fighting fule,—got himsell ta’en at Pavia, like our ain David at 
Durbam lang syne ;—if they could hae sent him. Solomon's 'wit;' and 
Jove ofi peace' and godliness, they wad hae dune him a better-turn, 
‘But Solemon | shoald sit in other gate: company than Francis of 
Prande::’++ I trust that such will be his good fortune,” sail Heriot, 
i-tlltis aicurious and wera artificial, senlpture,” said the King) in 
continuation ; hut ‘yet, methinks, the carnifex, or executioner: ‘ 
ag:brandishing his gulley ower near the King's face; secing he is 
withid ‘reach of\ bis weapon. I think less wisdom than Solomon's 
wald have-tauglit him that/there was danger in edge-tools, and: that 
heiwald have! bidden the smaik either sheath his shable,.or stand-far-_ 
ther back. "George Heriot endeavoured to alleviate this objection, 
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by assuring the King: that the vicinity betwixt Solomon and the exe. 
cutioner'was nearer in appearance than in reality, and that the per- 
spective should. be allowed for.—‘* Gang to the delil:wi’ your pro. 
spective,man, ” said the King; “ there canna be a waur: prospective 
for adawfu’ king, whawishes to reign in luve, and die in peace and 
honour, than: to:\have naked swords flashing. in his een....Lam ab 
counted as.brave asi maist folks; and yet I) professito ye I.could 
never ‘look on-a bare blade without blinking and winking. Butie’ 
thegether it‘is a brave piece ;—and what is the price.of it, «man? "4 
I. 124-1383. 
Phere is another scene which we are tempted to extractias 
bringing ‘both the King and the redoubted Richard-Moniplies 
into action}—though it does no justice to the loquacity, sagacity, 
stiffness, ahd.self-conceit of the latter personage. He hady:by 
means which it would be tedious here to describe, ‘farther than 
that they were honest ones, got possession of certain Crown-jewels 
which had been impledged by Heriot, and whichhe had pri- 
vately announced to the King that he would restore, if indulged 
with a private interview. James consents to this proposal, and 
the interview proceeds as follows. , 
‘ Most men of Richie’s birth and breeding, and many others, would 
have been abashed at finding themselves alone with their Sovereign. 
But Richie Moniplies had an opinion of himself too high to be con- 
trolled by any such ideas; and having made his stiff reverence, he 
arose once more into his perpendicular height, and stood before James 
as stiff as a hedge-stake. ‘ Have ye gotten them, man? haye ye 
gotten them?” said the King, in a fluttaséd state, betwixt hope an 
eagerness, and some touch of suspicious fear. ‘‘ Gie me them—gie 
me them—before ye speak a word, I charge you on your allegiance.” 
Richie took a box from his bosom, and stooping on one knee, pre- 
sented it to his Majesty, who hastily opened it, and having ascertain- 
ed that it contained a certain carcanet of rubies, with which the read- 
er was formerly made acquainted, he could not resist falling into a 
sort of rapture, kissing the gems, as if they had been capable of feel- 
ing, and repeating again and again with childish delight, ‘* Onyz cum 
prole, silecque— Onyx cum prole! Ah, my bright and bonnie sparklers, 
my heart loups light to see you again.” He then turned to Richie, 
upon whose stoical countenance his Majesty’s demeanour had excit- 
ed something like a grim smile, which James interrupted his rejoicing 
to reprehend, saying, ‘‘ Take heed, sir, you are not to laugh at us? 
we;are your anointed Sovereign.” ‘* God forbid that I sho 
laugh!” said Richie, composing his countenance into its natura 
rigidity. ‘‘ I did but smile, to bring my visage into coincidence ‘and 
conformity with your Majesty’s physiognomy.” ‘ Ye speak’ a8 & 
dutiful subject, and an honest man,” said the King; “ but what 
de’ils ‘your name, man?” ‘ Even ‘Richie’ Moniplies, ‘the’ son of 
aald Mungo Moniplies, at’ the West’ Port of Edinburgh, ‘wholiad 
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the honour to supply your-Majesty’s mother’s. royal. table, ::as.weel 
asyour \Majesty’s, \with flesh, , and: other) wivers, .wzehenstimerwas,””’ 
hat” ‘said the King laughing,+-for she |\possdsseio ds san) vase- 
fab attribute of shis situation, a tenacious memory); whiels: reeotleeted 
every one with whom he was brought inte casualcontadt++fcVe are 
the selftsame traitor: who had weel nigh’ coupit:us) endidag encthe 
causey of our-ain court-yard? but we stuck: by, oun;niare. |) Aquam 
meménto. rebus in arduis servare. Weel, be not dismaydds Richie; 
for, as: many men have turned traitors, it is but;fain that vactraiser, 
now and then, suld prove to be, contra expectanda, a true man) Sow 
eam ye by our jewels, man ?—cam ye on the part of GeorgedtHeridt?” 
4, Inc«n@/ sort,” said. Richie. ‘* May. it: please; your, (Majeatyy, I 
come.as Harry, Wynd fought, utterly for my ewan hand, and,on no 
man’s.errand ; as, indeed, I call no one master, save. Him that oppde 
me, your.most gracious, Majesty who governs, me, and the, noble 
Nigel Olifaunt, Lord of Glenvarloch, who maintained me as lang as 
he could maintain himself, poor nobleman!” — “ Sranyenloeliies 
again!” exclaimed the King; “ by my honour he lies in ambush for 
ug at. every corner.—Maxwell knocks at the door. ‘It is’ Gedtge 
Heriot come to tell us he cannot find these jewels. —Get thee behind 
the arras, Richie—stand close, man—sneeze not—cough not—breathe 
not !—Jingling Geordie is so damnably ready with his’ gold-ends o 

wisdom, and sae accursedly backward with his gold-ehds of’ sill 
that, by our royal saul, we are glad to get a hair in his’ neck. 

Richie got behind the arras, in obedience to the commands of ‘the 
good-natured King, while the Monarch, who never allowed his’ digs 
nity to stand in the way of a frolic, having adjusted,’ with’ his’own 
hand, the tapestry, so as to conceal the ambush, commandéd ‘Mie 
well to tell him what was the matter without. Maxwell’s:reply was 
80 low as to be lost by Richie Moniplies, the peculiatity of whosé 
situation by no means abated his curiosity and desire to gratify it to 
the uttermost. ‘‘ Let Geordie Heriot come in,” said the King ;’and, 
as Richie could observe through a slit in the tapestry, the honest ci« 
tizen, if not actually agitated, was at least discomposed. ‘The King, 
whose talent for wit, or humour, was precisely of a kind to be gratis 
fied by sucha scene as ensued, received his homage with coldness, 
and began to talk to him with an air of serious dignity, very differs 
nt from the usual indecorous levity of his behaviour. “ Mas 

Heriot, ” he said, “ if we aright remember, we opignorated ih ‘your 
hands certain jewels of the Crown, for'a certain sum of motity— 
Did we, or did we not?” ‘ My most gracious Sovereizn,”™ sail 
Heriot, ‘‘ indisputably your Majesty was pleased to do so.” “© Thé 


‘property of which jewels and cimelia remained with us,” contitiied 


the King, in the same solemn tone, “ subject only to your claitti¥f 
adyance thereupon, ’” Saas 
» Then follows a long prosing and very characteristic argumehe 
tation, ending in this pithy interrogation— f 
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« « And now, man, what for have ye not brought back ‘the jewels? 
they are surely ‘above ground, if ye wald make strict search" ‘All 
strict search has been made, may it please your Majesty, ”’ teplied 
the citizen; '** hue and ery has been sent out everywhere; and:at'has 
been'found impossible ‘to recover them.” |» Difficult; ye otnean, 
Geordie; not impossible; replied the Kings “ for: that) whilky is im 
possible, is either naturally 80, exempli gratia, to make 'two into ‘three; 
or mérally so,'as to make what is truth falsehood ; but what.is:only 
difficult may come to ‘pass, with assistance of wisdom ‘and’ patience; 
as, for example, Jingling Geordie, look here !”) And he displayed 
the recovered treasure to the eyes of the astonished jeweller, exclaims 
ing; with great triumph; “ What say ye to that, Jingter ? By my 
sceptre and crown, the’ man stares as if he took his native prince for 
a warloek!! us, that/are'the very malleus maleficarum, the contundi 
andeontritarating hammer of ‘all witches, sorcerers, magicians, 
the dike ; “he'thinks we are taking a touch of the black art oursells! 
But ging'thy way, honest Geordie ; thou art a good plain man, but 
nanef the seven) sages of Greece; gang thy way, and mind the 
soothfast->word which you spoke; small time syne, that there is:one 
in this Jand that' comes: ‘near to Solomon; King of Israel, im ‘allvhié 
gifts, except in his love to strange women, forbye the daughter of 
Pharaoh.” \-IfoHeriot was surprised at seeing the jewels: so unex- 
pectedly produced at the moment the King was upbraidivg, bim.for 
this loss.of them, “this allnsion to. the reflection which had escaped 
him: while conversing with Lord Glenvarloch, altogether, completed 
his, astonishment,;,and, the King was so delighted with the superiority 
whi¢h it gave-him.at ithe moment, that he rubbed his hands, . chuck, 
led,.and, finally, his,sense of dignity giving way to the full feeling of 
triymph, he threw himself into his easy-ehair, and laughed witb un- 
constrained violence till he lost his breath, and the tears ran plentitul 
lyadayre his .cheeks,as he strove to recover it. Meanwhile, the royal 
eaghination was echoed out by a discordant and portentous laugh 


from behind the arras, like that of one who, little accustomed to give 
way to such emotions, feels himself at some particular impulse unable 
ether to control or to modify his obstreperous mirth. Heriot turned 
his head with new surprise towards the place, from which souhds so 
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unfitting the presence of a monarch seemed to burst with ad mn 


phatic clamour, The King too, somewhat sensible of the inde orum 
rose up, wiped his. eyes, and calling, —‘* Tod-lowrie, come out of i 
den,” he. produced from behind the arras the length of Richie Moni- 
plies, still laughing with as unrestrained mirth as ever did’ gossip ava 
eguntry christening, “*-Whisht, man, whisht, man,” said the | ih " 
“ye needna nigher that gait, like a cousser at a caup o” corn, aa 
though it was a pleasing jest, and our ain framing. And yet to se 
See Geordie, that h 
folks—to see him, ha! ha! ha!—in the vein of Euclio apud Plautum, 
distressing himself to recover what was lying at his elbow— , 
* Peril, interii, occidi—quo curram quo non curram— 
Tene, tene, quem? quis? nescio—nihil video, 





auds, himself so much the wiser than othier- 
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Ah! Geordie, your een are sharp enough to look after gowd and 
silver, gems, rubies, and the like of that, and yet ye kenna how to 
cone by them when they are lost. Ay, ay—look at them,. man— 
look ‘at them——they are a’ right and tight, sound and round, not a 
doublet crept in ‘amongst them.” George Heriot, when his first sur- 
prise was over, was too old a courtier to interrupt the King’s imagin- 
ary triumph, although he darted a look of some displeasure at honest 
Richie, who still continued on what is usually termedthe broad grin. 
He quietly examined the stones, and finding. them. all perfect, he 
honestly,and sincerely congratulated his. Majesty on the reeovery of 
a treasure which could not have been lost without some) dishonour to 
the crown ; and asked to whom he himself was to, pay the sums for 
which they had been. pledged, observing that he bad the money by 
him im readiness, ‘* Ye are in a deevil of a hurry, when there. is pay- 
ing inthe case, Geordie,” said the King.—-What’s a’ the haste, man? 
The jewels were restored by an honest, kindly coumtryman. of ours. 
There he stands, and wha kens if he wants the money, onthe nail, or 
ifthe might not-be as weel pleased wi’ a bit rescript, on our treasury 
somesix months hence? Ye ken that’ our Exchequer, is.eyen:iat.a 
low! ebb just now, and ye cry pay, pay, pay, asif we,hed all the mines 
of Ophir.”’ III. 208-213. ol id mi tqooxa ,2i} 
-xSPhough the scenes in Alsatia are: by no, meansjofian enga 
character, ‘they are drawn with so much force that’ we, think it 
butfair to exhibit one of them.' That’ ofthe murder is’ the 
most striking’; but it is too terrible: for! our. present humour; 
aiid we! hesitate between that of the insolent: domineering brutal 
drunkard, ‘or ‘of the professional’ bully. The ‘last ‘is: perhaps 
oo ninusing; and it is rather the shortest: (‘This petson- 
de for'ces himiself upon the privacy ‘of ‘the ‘noble '‘refagee, tlie 
evenin after his arrival, in this guise. —e 

1, - The noble Captain Colepepper or Peppercull, for he was known 
b both these names, and some others besides, had a martial anda 
swashing exterior, which, on the present occasion, was rendered’ Yet 
ore, PS liar, by a patch covering his left eye and a part of the 
cheek, _ The sleeves of his thickset velvet jerken were’ polished ‘and 
one with grease—his buff gloves had huge tops, which réached.al- 


“ito f 


i: to the elbow ; his sword-belt, of the same materials, ‘extended 


j 


its breadth from his haunch-bone to his small ribs, and ‘supported ‘dn 
t RPP, side his large black-hilted back-sword, on the other’ a dagger 
9 lik proportions. He paid his compliments to Nigel with that ‘air 
of predetermined effrontery, which anndugces that it wilt not be ‘te- 
al by any coldness of reception, asked ‘Trapbois how he did; "by 
Be title of old Peter Pillory, ‘and then seizing ‘upon’ the 
ack jack, emptied it off at'a draught,‘ to the health of the last’and 
Yaungest freeman of Alsatia, the noble, and ‘loving Master Nigel 
rahame. ; 


‘ When he had set down ‘the ‘empty pitcher and drawn his breath, 
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he began to criticise the liquor which it had lately contained,— 
“ Sufficient single beer, .old. Pillory—and, as [ take it, brewed,at 
the rate of a nutshell of malt to a butt of Thames—as: dead as.a 
corpse too,,and yet it went hissing down my throat—bubbling, ,by 
Joye, like water upon hot iron.—You left us early,; noble, Master 
Grahame, but, good faith, we had a carouse to your honour—we 
heard, butt ring hollow ere we parted; we were as loving as_inkle- 
weayers—we fought too, to finish off the gawdy. 1. bear some 
marks of the parson about me, you see—a note of the sermon.or 
so, which should have been addressed to my ear, but. missed ,its 
mark and reached my left eye. The man of God bears my. sign- 
manual,too, but the Duke made us friends again, and it cost, me 
more sack than I could carry, and all the Rhenish to boot, to pledge 
the seer, in the way of love and reconciliation—But Caracco! tis 
a vile old canting slave for all that, whom I will one day beat out 
of his devil’s livery into all the colours of the rainbow. ”—‘* Cap, 
tain,” said Trapbois, ‘* 1 was upon some little business with our 
noble friend here, Master Nigel Green—ugh, ugh, ugh—”—** And, 
you, would. have me gone, I warrant you,” answered the bully,; 
‘* but patience, old Pillory, thine hour is not yet come, man—You 
see,” he said, pointing to the casket, ‘‘ that noble Master Grahame, 
whom you call Green, has got the decuses and the smelts.””—‘‘ Which 
you would willingly rid him of, ha! ha!—ugh, ugh,” answered.,the, 
usurer,:“* if, you knew, how—but lack-a-day, thou art one of those 
that come out for wool, and are sure to go home shorn. _ Why, now, 
but that I am sworn against laying of wagers, I would risk some,con- 
sideration that, this honest guest of mine sends thee home penniless, 
if thou darest-venture with hin—ugh, ugh—at any game which gen- 
tlemen play at, ”——‘* Marry, thou hast me on the hip there, thou 
old miserly coney-catcher !’? answered the Captain, taking a bale of 
dice from the sleeve of his coat; ‘‘ I must always keep company 
with these damnable doctors, and they have made me every. baby’s, 
cully, and purged my purse into an atrophy ; but never mind, it passes 
the time as well as aught else—How say you, Master Grahame ?.” 
—The fellow paused ; but even the extremity of his impudence could 
hardly withstand the cold look of utter contempt with which, Nigel 
received his proposal, returning it with a simple, ‘“ I only play where 
I know, my company, and, never in the morning. ”—‘* Cards may e 
more agreeable, said, Captain Colepepper; “ and for knowin, |, vur 
company, here is honest old Pillory will tell you Jack Colepepper,, 
plays.a8 truly, on the square as e’er a man, that trowled a die.—Men,,, 
talk of high and low, dice, Fulhams and bristles, topping, knappingy 
slusring, stabbing, and,a hundred ways, of rooking besides ; but, broil, 
me like a rasher, of bacon, jf I could ever learn, the trick on ’em),")x( 
— You haye got the;wocabulary perfect, Sir, at the least, ” said Nigel, 
in the same, cold tone.—** Yes, by mine, honour have I,” returned, 
the Hegtor.;, ‘ they are, phrases. that a,gentleman learns about, town, 
—But perhaps you would like a sct,at tennis, or a game at ballooy—-), 
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—wé have an indifferent good court hard by here, and a’ set of as 
tlemattlike blades as'ever banged leather against brick'‘and mor- 
tar! ”"—*)F bég to’ be excused at present,” said Lord’ Glenvarlich ; 
“and to be ‘plain, among the valuable privileges your‘society has con- 
ferred on me, I hope I may reckon that of being private in my own 
rtniént’ when I have a mind. "—“ Your humble servant; Sir,” 
said’the Captain; * and I thank you for your ‘civilitys—Jack’ Cole- 
er Can have enough of company, and thrusts himself on no ‘one. 
But’ perhaps you will like to make a match at'skittles ?”—‘* Iam 
by'no*means that way disposed,” replied the young noblemai,— 
“Qrto leap a flea—run a snail—match a wherry ? "—“ No—I wilt 
donone of these,” answered Nigel.—Here the old man;who ‘had 
been watching with his little peery eyes, pulled the af Hector by 
the skirt, ‘and whispered, “© Do not vapour him the huff, it will not 
pass—let the trout play, he will rise to the hook presently.”"——But 
the bully, confiding in his own strength, and probably mistaking’ for 
timidity the patient scorn with which Nigel received his proposals, 
incited also by the open casket, began to assunie a louder and ‘more 
threatening tone. He drew himself up, bent his brows, asstiméd ‘a 
look'of professional ferocity, and continued, “ In Alsatia, ‘look’ ¥e, 
aman must be neighbourly and companionable. Zouts! Sir, we 
would slit any nose that was turned up at us honest’ fellows'—Ay, 
Sir, 'we’would slit it up to the gristle, though it had smelt nothin 
all its life but musk, ambergrease, and court-scented water.— Rabbit 
me} I am a soldier, and care no more for a lord than a lamplighter.”” 
—©Are‘you secking a quarrel, Sir?” said Nigel, calmly, ‘havin: 
in trath no desire to engage himself in a discreditable broil in suc 
a place, and with such a character.—‘ Quarrel, Sir?” said’ the 
Captain ; “ I am not seeking a quarrel, though I care not how sodn 
I find'one. Only I wish you to understand you must be neighbour- 
ly, that’s all. What if we should go over the water to the garden, 
and/seé a bull hanked this fine morning—'sdeath, will you’ do no- 
thing’? "4" Something I am strangely tempted to do at this nio- 
ment,” said Nigel.—* Videlicet, ” said Colepepper, with a swaggér- 
ing air, “ let’'us hear’the temptation.” —“ F am tempted’ to ‘thro 
you headlong ‘from the window, unless you presently make the best 
of your way down stairs. ""—‘* Throw me from the window ?—helt 
and furies !” exclaimed the Captain; “ I have confronted twen 
crddked sabres at Buda with my single rapier, and shall a chitty- 
faced beggarly Scotch lordling speak of me and a window inthe 
same breath ?—Stand off, old Pillory, let me make Scotch collops of 
hinihe dies the death.”—* For the love of heaven, gentlemen, ” 
ex¢laimed the old miser, throwing himself between them, “ do not 
break'the peace, on any consideration. Noble guest, forbear the 
captain—he is a very Hector of Troy—trusty Hector, forbear’ m 
guest, he is like to prove a very Achilles ”—.Here he was lage 
rupted by his asthma, but, nevertheless, continued to interpose : ij 
an 


person‘between Colepepper® (wid liad ‘unsheathed Kis whinyard,! 
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was making vain passes at his antagonist) and Nigel, who had stept 
back’ to fake his sword; and now held it undrawn in ‘his left hand. 
—‘* Make an end of this foolery, you scoundrel!” said Nigel—Do 
you come hither to-vent your noisy oaths and your bottled-up valour 
on me? °You seem to know me, and I am half ashaméd'to ‘say ‘I 
have-at-length been able to recoilect you—remembet the ‘garden Tul. 
hindi the ordidary, -you dastardly ruffian, and the specd with! which 
fifty men saw you run from a drawn ee ee Sir; and 
de not put me:to, the vile labour of cudgelling sucha cowardly ras¢al 
down. stairs, ~The bully’s countenance grew asidatk asimightoat 
this unexpected) recognition; for he had undoubtedly, thought dim 
self secure in his change of dress, and his, black, pateh, from being 
discovered, by a,person who had seen him,.but, once,,| He -aeb his 
teeth, Me tekat i hands, and it seemed as if he was,seeking ,for,e 
moment’s courage to fly upon, his antagonist, But, his heart failed, 
he shéathed his ‘sword, turned his back in gloomy silence, and spoke 
not Uitil’he teached the door, when, turning round, he said, with 
adeep’ bath, “If I be’ not avenged of you for this insolence -ere 
marly days ‘go by, T'would the gallows had my body and the deyil 
iy spit!" FE. 2794.998, = 

(\ We'should Jike ‘to'give some ‘touches of my Lord’ Dalgarno, 
who is'very lively°and witty, and tepresents all’ the allautry 
att peeigey ‘of the''time—and also of the worthy Farl his 
father, whi ‘figures’ as the type of the ruder and more uncor- 


rupted ‘age that’ preceded, "We are sorely tempted, too, to 
oduce a’séitiple'of Jin Vin the smart apprentice, and of the 


mixed ehildishness and’ Heroism of’ Margaret Ramsay, ‘and ‘the 
native’ loftiriéss and atistere candour of Martha Trapbois, and 
the’ huimoat of’ Daitie' Saddlechops, and diyers other seduce 
img Persons aid things. But the rule we have laid. down’ to 
oursélves'of abstaining from large citations from. well known 
books,;'must' not ‘be farther broken, in the very, hour ‘of its 
enactment +—and, ‘contenting ourselves with the quotations Al- 
ready made, ‘we shall now conclude with a few such general re- 
marks on the work before us, as we already bestowed on some 
other performances, ‘probably no longer so familiar to. most, of 
our readers. ites: 

We donot 'think, ‘then, ‘that’ it is a work either of somuch 
genius°or'so‘much interest as Kenilworth or Ivanhoe, or’ the 
earlier historical novels of the same author—and yet there be 
readers ‘who will i ‘alf likelihood prefer it to those book and 
that for the'very reasons which induce us to place it beneath them, 
These reasons are, Ist, that the'scene is all m London—and that 
the piece ‘is' consequently deprived of the interest and variety 
derived from the beautiful descriptions of natural scenery, and 
the stil} more’ beautiful ‘combination of its features and expres 

3 
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sion, with the feelings of the living agents, which abound in 
those other works. 2d, That the characters are more entirely 
borrowed from the written memorials.of the age to whieh they 
refer, and. less from that eternal and universal natuze,which is 
of all ages, thansin any of his former) works,. ‘The plays of 
that,.great.dramatic era, and the letters ‘and memoirs) which 
have been preserved in such abundance, have madeall diligent 
readers familiar with the peculiarities by'which it was marked. 
(But wnluckily the taste of these writers was quaint and/fantas- 
tical;iiand, though their representations necessarily ‘vive ts a 
traé enough picture of the fashions and follies of the time) it‘is 
obviousty' a distorted and exaggerated picture—and their cha- 
racters ‘plainly both ‘speak and act as ‘no’ living men’ ¢vér tid 
eonduct or express themselves. Now, thi§ style of caricature is 
t00'palpably copied in the work before us;——and, though some, 
whit softened ‘and relaxed by the good sense of the author, is 
still so prevalent, that most of his characters strike us,rathen.as 
whimsical humourists or, affected, maskers,,than as faithful, copies 
of the society of any historical period ;.and-thongh they,,may 
afford great delight to such, slender, wits..as think \the,gommen- 
tators on Shakespeare the greatest men, in, the.,world,,.and here 
find, their little archeological persons; made samething,less\in- 
conceivable than usual, they cannot.fail.to..offend and disap- 
point all those who hold that nature alone, must, be .the souzce 
of all natural interest. Sdly, We objectitothis,,work, 95,¢om- 
pared with those to which we have, alluded,. that thelinterestiis 
more that of situation, and less.of character,or action, than;im 
any, of the former. The hero is not,so much an acter, exa sufy 
ferer inmost of the events represented, as,a,spectators., With 
comparatively little to do in the business, of the. seene,, he,.is 
metely placed in the front of it,, to. look on, with, the,reader,as 
it passes. He has an ordinary, and, slow-moving suit,.at eouxt 
—and,. a propos of this—all the humours, and oddities.of the 
sovereign, are exhibited in rich and splendid detail.,,, He isiob- 
liged to take refuge for a day in Whitefriars—and,all the hor- 
rors and atrocities of thé Sanctuary are spread out. before -us 
trough the greater part of a volume..,., Two, or three murders 
are committed, in which he has;no. interest, andno other part 
than that of being accidentally present,, . His own;-scanty, part, 
in short, is performed, .in the. vicinity, of, a number of other se- 
parate ‘transactions ; and, this; mere juxtaposition.is, made an 
apology for stringing them all up together inte one historical 
romance, We hon d not care very,much, if this, only destroy- 
ed the unity of the piece—but it sensibly, weakens its, interest— 
and redycss it from the rank of a, comprehensive and engaging 
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narrative, in which every event gives and receives importance 
from’ 6 COMB wth die Fh fo ‘that of w shete Soli Mcdioa ut 
Skene HUitid td the'same period and state of ‘sddiety, «!8!9) 
The’ character of the’hero; we'also think, is’ more'thtm wsadh 
ly afdflite?” “He isnot only a reasonable and distreet person, 
Or Wh dse prosperity we need feel no great’ 2ppréhension, “be 
he is gratuitously debased by certain infirmities “ofa *imeah) 
and somewhat sordid description, which suit remarkably ill 
with the heroic character. His prudent deportment at the 
gathitig ‘table, and ‘his repeated borrowings’ of: money, have 
Béen alread y’*hinted at; and we may add, that»when. interto- 
gated by Heriot about the disguised damsel’ whovis found:with 
him in the Tower, he makes up a false story for the occasion, 
with ‘a ‘cool promptitude of invention, which reminds ‘usom 
of Joseph Surface and his French milliner, than of the high: 
mitided son of a stern puritanical Baron of Scotland. is 
‘These are the chief faults of the work, and they are not slight 
oriés:' Its merits do not require to be specified. ‘They embrace 
all ‘to which we have not specially objected. The ‘generat 
brilliancy ‘and force of the colouring, the ease and spirit ofthe 
design; ‘and the strong touches of character, are all such’ as. we 
have long admired in ‘the best works of the author. Besides 
the» King and Richie Moniplies, at whose merits we Have:als 
ready hinted, it would-be unjust to pass over the prodigious 
strength of writing that distinguishes the part of Mrs Martha 
¥rapbois; and the inimitable scenes, — of a coarseoand res 
volting’ complexion, with Duke. Hildebrod and the miser of Ak 
satia,’ ‘The ‘Templar Lowestoffe, and Jin Vin, the aspiring 
apprentice; are excellent sketches of their kind. So are: Jom 
Christie ‘and his ‘frail dame. Lord Dalgarno is more question« 
able: There ate passages. of infinite spirit and ability in this 
part; buthe turns out too atrocious. Sir Mungo Malagrows 
ther wearies us, and so does the horologist Ramsay—because 
they’ are’ both exaggerated: and unnatural characters.» >We 
séarcely see enough of Margaret Ramsay to forgive-her all her 
iresularities and'‘her high fortune. But a great deal certainly 
of-what we ‘do see is:charmingly executed. Dame Ursulasts 
something between the vulgar gossiping of Mrs Quickly in the 
Merry.“Wives'of Windsor, and the atrocities of Mrs ‘Turner 
and Hady ‘Suffolk 5° and it'is rather a contamination of /Margs 
ret’s purity to have used’ such counsel. ena 
‘e We have named them all now, or nearly—and must at length 
convldde.’» Indeed, nothing but the fascination of this author's 
peny-and: the difficulty of getting away from him, ‘could:hate 
induced-us to be so particular in our notices of a storyy the de 
CF oh } 
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tails of which will so soon be driven out of our heads by other 
details as interesting,—and as little fated to be remembered. 
"Phere are other two books coming, we hear, in the course of 
the, winter ;.and by the time there are four or five, that is, in 
about eighteen months hence, we must hold ourselves prepared 
to, give some account of them. 


ef 
i 


Ant. LX. Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 
Vol. I. Part I. pp. 201. Cambridge, priated at the Uni- 
‘iwersity Press, 1821. 


Bout two years and a half ago, several persons of liberal 
views in the University of Cambridge established a, Soeiety 
for the promotion of Scientific Inquiry, by bringing together 
these who might wish to carry their ideas beyond the ordinary 
routine of academical pursuits, and enabling them to communi- 
¢ate; first to each other, and afterwards to the world, the re- 
sults' of their researches or observations. It is impossible to 
praise too highly this very useful design, whether we regard the 
place or the time of its conception. In Cambridge, there must 
always be a great number of men devoted to scientific pursuits ; 
but, from the want both of the facilities and the excitements fur- 
nithed’/by such an association, apt to lose the spirit of original 
investigation ;—a remark peculiarly applicable to those young 
men'who-yearly distinguish themselves in the favourite studies of 
the University,—and who, after the laborious course of discipline 
by which they have attained the first object of their ambition, 
are prone, if left alone, to become the mere instruments for 
enabling others to pursue the same course. These persons are 
m circumstances admirably calculated to carry them 
through difficult and important inquiries. ‘They have. been 
habituated to the most severe studies; their knowledge is fresh, 
and impressed with peculiar liveliness upon their minds. _ If they 
have been somewhat fatigued by the unremitting attention re- 
cently exacted from them, a short interval of relaxation, .and 
the want of their accustomed occupation, is likely to brace their 
iés to new efforts with redoubled zeal; they are, as jit 
were; |in excellent training for the more abstruse branches, of 
science, and more than a match for the obstacles with which 
may have to grapple in the more arduous departments of 
experimenta! philosophy. | We understand, moreover, that. in 
all of persons at the. University, there exists, .at present, 
mére than ordinary disposition for original investigation. .No 
time, then, could have been more opportune for the formation 
VOL. XXXVII, NO. 73. Pp 
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of this institution; and as it is likely, under good management, 
to produce important benefits, so we can descry no risk: to 
which it is exposed of doing mischief. For surely there is tits 
tle to be, apprehended of evil from its interference! withthe 
Royal Society., ‘That venerable body will always ‘haven suffit: 
cient preference to secure for its Transactions the contributions! 
of scientific men from all parts of the empire, while the sphere 
of the Cambridge Society is necessarily confined ; and perhaps 
we might, venture to suggest, that a little rivalry would, should 
it.avise, not be very prejudicial even to so illustrious:an Institus 
tion, Certain it is, that of late there seems a little carclessness 
in the selection of the papers published in its Memoirs. Of 
the fifteen which form the last part (Part II..182z0), seven are 
upon medical subjects, for the most part such as can only ina 
terest: professional readers ;, and of these, five are written by the 
same individual... id 

Me volume-now before us contains the first fruits of the new 
Society’sdabours; and.it more than realizes any expectations. 
that (cquld ‘have»been reasonably formed. We purposely pass 
over, the rules and.-regulations for the present; because ‘the 
most incontestable proof of the plan being good, and the con- 
duet of the: Enstitution’s:affairs successful, is afforded by the pro« 
duce, to: which: we shall. therefore direct our attention. | We 
cannot, of course, nrinutely examine each of the papers; we 
shall dwell only on those of the greatest importance. 

The, first is wpon Lso-metrical Perspective ; and its author is! 
the much respected President of the Society, Professor Farishy 
‘This gentleman having occasion, in the course of his Lectures; 
to.exhibit models. of the machinery used in the manufactures of 
this iskand, found it convenient to have the various parts which 
are conunon to most machines so adapted to each other, that 
they might, by a little management, be connected together in dif- 
ferent combinations, and thus form the groundwork, as it were, 
of any machine he might find it necessary to construct. This is 
obwiousky much more convenient than having a separate model 
ofieach machine, and is attended with no greater difficulty than 
this, that a drawing; or other-representation, must be made of: 
cach model, in: ordorito enable the Professor’s assistant to build 
any one of them without further directions or superintendencer 
‘Toidiscover te best method of making such a representation’ 
wasxj therefore,.an object of importance; and this paper, the’ 
first that was read. before the Society, contains the result of Mr 
Farish’s inquiries pon the subject. is 

Every one at all acquainted with common perspective, knows 
that thenesare-one or! more: points, according to the numberands 
directions of the planes of the objects, to which all lines in those 
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Janes respectively tend ;. and that those points ’are! placed in 
what is called the horizontal line; which ison a levebwith the 
eye of the:spectator. Now, as these vanishing points are all at 
a finite distance from the object; the lines which converge to 
them, .and which are parallel in nature, are by noimeans so‘in 
the representation, and consequently their relative magnitudes 
are essentially changed, and the ratio they bear to the corres 
sponding lines in the original cannot be easily found’; so tliat 
the picture will be no guide, as a scale from which to construet 
the different. parts of the object it represents, ‘The Professor 
obviates this difficulty, by applying the simple principle of Ors 
thographic projection. Taking a cube as the object to be res 
presented, he supposes the eye placed in the diagonal of the 
cube produced, the drawing-paper being perpendicalar to that 
diagonal. | ‘Then, if. the eye be removed to an infinite distance, ' 
it is obvious that all lines drawn from any points ‘in the eube'to 
the eye may be considered as perpendicular to the papers »'The 
cube will in this manner be projected, and ithe outline: of the 
projection will be a regular hexagon, with vertical sides,'and an 
angle at. top and bottom, There will also be three interior 
lines which will join the centre and the alternate angles ;)-of 
these, that which is vertical will pass. from ‘the centre to the 
lowest angle, supposing the upper surface of the cube: tobe 
visible. Now, the hexagon being equiangular and equilateral; 
those three lines are equal to one another in that projection, ‘as! 
they :also are in the cube itself; and all other lines in the objdct 
parallel to any of those three radii, will bear the same propor 
tion to them that they bear to the sides of theicube.: They 
ate thus, reduced to a scale, and may, without difficulty, “be 
compaved with the three radiz, which are called the Jsometrical 
lines; or, as the Professor more fully denominates them, the 
dexter, vertical, and sinister, isometrical lines. It is also neces# 
sary to mention, that the angle at the centre contained by any 
two of the isometrical lines, is an angle of 120°; and the angle 
contained by any one of them, and a side of the hexagon, isan 
angle of 60°; hence, in representations upon this principle, all 
rightangles appear either as angles of 420°; or of 60°. 

(The application of the method is sufficiently simple, atleast 
for,the purpose of exhibiting correct drawings of such regular 
objects as machines, the principal lines of which lie generally in 
thede directions, parallel to the sides of a:cube;:andiif there be 
anyidines which are not in, those directions, their. position ican 
be found without difficulty, by referring: their extremities to! the 
planes:passing through the isometrical lines; and the position of 
the points being thus found in the picture, the lines themselves 
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so drawn are reduced to the same scale with the! rest. »- Wheels 
which usually lie-in the isometrical planes are represented in 
perspective by ellipses, in which the two axes and: the, isometri- 
cal diameters are ina given ratio. And as a circledrawn upon 
either of the three planes is always an ellipse of the same form, 
the-axle being ai isometrical line which coincides with the cons 
jugate -axis of the ellipse, wheels may be drawn) as easily as 
straight lines. Also, as the diameters of the cirele, which are 
drawn through the points of contact of the eircle with the cireum- 
scribing fivure, are isometrical lines, the true diameters of] the 
wheel'are obtained, reduced to the required scale, If there be 
any wheels which do not tie in an isometrical plane, their posi- 
tien ‘may be found by observing, that the transverse axis: of the 
eltipse will be the same in whatever plane it lies; and this axis 
is knowe by finding that diameter which is the intersection of 
the! wheel with the planc parallel to the picture, passing through 
its centre; and the transverse axis is to the conjugate as) radius 
to the sine of the angle which the wheel makes with the plane 
of vision. 

From this sketch it is evident, that the method is particularly 
well ‘calculated for the representation of regular objects, both 
because it exhibits the different parts at one view with distinct- 
ness, and because it gives every part in exact proportion. The 
author, however, goes somewhat further than we can be so san- 
guine as to follow ‘him, in his prospects of its application to ir- 
regular bodies. He thinks it may be useful in representing ob- 
jects of natural history; and become to ‘ those agricul turists 
“who have of late years so much improved the breeds of ,our 
‘¢atile, the means of explaining their ideas with precision: on 
* the points to which they wish to call the attention of \their 
‘ readers.’ p. 15. For the rest, we believe that somewhat of 
the'same method is used by engineers in representing fortifiea- 
tions; but we are not aware that the practical application fit 
has been so simplified by any former writer upon)the subject. 

» Fhe two next papers are by Mr Herschel upon Polariatsd 
Livhs, ‘and’ possess great interest. 

It was remarked by Dr Brewster, (Phil. Trans. 1818, p, 943), 
when treating of crystals which develope tints by .exposute 
to polarized light; that in almost all crystals having! two-axes 
of double refraction, the tints near the resultant axis devidte 
from the succession of colours in the Jaminee as observed: by 
Newton in bis scale. Dr Brewster attributed this dewiation(|to 
the thickness of’ the! plates; but did not in that paper: enter into 
ariy-formal discussion respecting: this phenomenon. The, same 
disagreement with the order of colours in Newton’s table, struck 
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Mr Herschel, during some experiments he was performing on 
polarized light. » At first, he ascribed the dissimilarity to) cer= 
tain irregularities in the structure of the crystals, or to inequa- 
lities in their thickness, occasioned by imperfections, in the pro- 
cess of gvinding and polishing their surfaces... But \perceiving 
the same deviation uniformly repeated in the most perfect spe- 
cimensy he considered the subject worthy of more serious inves- 
tigation’; especially as the phenomena appeared to be at.vari- 
ance with 'Biot’s theory of tints, which, in fact, can only he ad- 
mitted asan explanation of the tints in crystals with) one \axis 
of double ‘reftaction... Mr Herschel accordingly turned. lis, at- 
tention to this curious effect of polarized. light, and. his, first 
paper upon the subject appeared in the Phil. Trans; for 1820. 
Of the two communications before us, the first contains an jac- 
count of experiments made on crystals with, one) axis, fon the 
purpose of reconciling, if possible, the singular diversity| which 
seoms to exist among crystals of this class, in, their, polarization 
ofsthe differently coloured rays. We cannot, however, , enter 
into the subject-matter of this paper, until we have adverted \to 
some results materially connected with it, contaimed, in, the|au- 
thor’s former Tract. Suppose the principal section of a crystal 
so'placed, that the axis of the system of rings passing through 
their pole and centre, may make an angle of 45° with the plane 


of the primitive polarization (See Ed. Rev. vol. xxxii. ps 182.), 

it will appear in certain crystals, that the tints between the real 

poles correspond to lower orders of colour, than would result if 

those poles were assumed as the commencement of the, scale; 

but that the tints will coincide much more nearly with the or- 

der'in- Newton’s scale, if two other — are assumed, lying 
t 


somewhere beyond the real poles, as the origin of the scale.’ It 
will also appear, that the tints beyond the real poles continue to 
ascend to the assumed poles, where they attain their maximum 
colours, which is either white or perfect black, and then descend 
to infinity. On the contrary, with crystals ofa different sort, 
the'assumed poles must be taken within the actual poles, im or- 
der to produce the nearest possible agreement. with, Newton’s 
scale ; and even with these corrections, there is in almost every 
‘instance, a slight deviation. In all the crystals,.as. the thick- 
ness of the plate is increased, the tint developed in the real, poles 
descends-in the scale; and therefore the distance between \them 
‘andthe real poles must. be increased. .The thinner the plate, 
‘the nearer the tints approximate to Newton’s scale; whilein 
very thick plates, the tint in the poles is the composite white of 
the extremity of the scale. It may also be nevessary to observe, 
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that the angular distance of the assumed poles) ftom each other, 
and troy the ‘axes, is the same for all thicknesse&i | 
At fitst,/ My Herschel conceived that these phenomena might 
be'explained by the hypothesis which M. Biot offered tora 
count for the secondary tints produced along: the: axis'of' rock 
crystal; namely, that of a force inherent in’ the mdleculesf 
the crystuls; causing a rotatory motion in an invariable direc. 
tion’ to'thé axis of polarization of the rays. This; however, he 
found inddequate; and a more probable explanation! seemed to 
be ‘fforded, by the supposition that the crystal’ exerted’ upon 
the differently coloured rays a peculiar action, analogous ‘to its 
ordinary orvextraordinary dispersive power, which by length- 
ening the periods of alternate polarization of the molecules in 
some colours,“and contracting them in others, might fix! the ex» 
aet proportion to their periods of easy reflection and ‘transmission 
shown by 'M. Biot to be necessary for producing the tints of 
Newton’s seale. But this supposition alone will not ‘suffice; 
and in proving its inadequacy to explain the phenomena, Mr 
Herscliel is led to a result which is reconcileable to mostof the 
appearances observed by him. . If we suppose the length of a 
complete fit of easy transmission and reflexion at a perpendi- 
cular incidence for any homogeneous ray, to be represented’ by 
¢, its colour and proportional intensity in the prismatic spec- 
trum being denoted by C; a beam of white light will ‘be ex; 
pressed by such a formula as C + C’+ C" +4, &c., through- 
out the spectrum. Now, if 2 be the number of periods or 
parts of.a period performed by the pencil C in its passage 
through the medium, then, by Biot’s theory, according to the 
yalue of 2, the pencil will pass wholly into the ordinary, or 
wholly into the extraordinary image, or partly into one, and 
partly into the other. But Mr Herschel assures us, that all, the 
conditions which result from giving different values to, x, will 
be satisfied by assuming sin. ? (z *) to represent the intensity of 
the ray.in the ordinary image; an assumption which we do, np 
mean to dispute, though it certainly is somewhat arbitrary, be- 
cause. it scems’suflicient for the present reasoning to express the 
intensity by some function of x. Now, x depends on the nar 
ture.of the ray, on the action exerted upon it by; the medium, 
on the direction of the ray, and on the thickness of. the plate, 
and any-other circumstance that may affect the periods. Let 
ay therefore, be taken equal to M.4, & being. a function of 4, 
dependent on the nature only of the, body through which the 
ray C passes, and M varying with the direction of the ray and 
thickness of the plate alane,, and therefore being the same; for 
all coloured rays; an expression of the form C .f(M.*) + + 
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Gif Mond thot GA Monk) o-bd) Keo mith derateothe tint; for 
any value of M.-.Now,) by a.variation, in -the, direction, of | the 
way orsthiokness of the plate, let M passthrough) every: value, 
from )z¢ro to, the atmost increase of which it\is eapable | then, it 
is,evident, that|for every value of M a particular-tint will arise; 
‘and \if, M, begin a zero, and go on increasing, the same . succesr 
sion/of, \tints,will always be produced in the, same order,;) Rat 
upon this supposition that M is independent of ¢, Mr Herschel 
shows that the conclusions to which it leads are quite.at, variance 
with the results which he has detailed as to the development -of 
eolour;in.the actual poles, and the situation. of, the ,onder, of 
vings of the\assumed poles; consequently, the theory of; alterr 
nate| polarization imust either be abandoned,, or, M. must be,,ad- 
mitted to depend on the nature of the ray. Allowing. this to,be 
the case, it appears, that the value of » for a, molecule of a given 
colour, will depend upon the angles which, the direction ef the 
molecule makes with the axes of double refraction ef the )orys- 
tul,—-upon the nature of the ray and of the body through which 
iti passes, and also upon the path described 5 that is, it, must, be 


t ‘ Rt a wid, 7128 
a function of the form abe JT (4, 6’); 6,6’ being the angles, 


tithe thickness of the plate, @ the angle of refraction; so: that 


e7 ) ‘ J 
——— is the length of the path described, From this we have 
cos. © - 


ae nf (4, 6’) for the value of M, which by supposition is a 


fanction of c; but ¢ is manifestly independent of ¢; and if the 
dispersive power be very small, @ is also independent ofc ; -there+ 
fore’ 7 (4, ¢’) must be a function of c, and that to which we must 
lak" for the cause of the phenomena. Now, ' is ‘equal''to 
(+ a), a being the angle between the axes; and as @ is’ arbi+ 
trary, we haye a a function of c. Hence, then, it appears, 
that if the theory of alternation be applicable, we must adnit, 
that the’ angle between the axes of double refraction vaties'in the 
‘sime crystal for the differently coloured plates, the dispersivi? Of 
the HRs being more or less considerable, ‘according to the na- 
tite bf the substance. This being established;°Mr' Hersehel 
protéeds to show, ‘that the’ hypothesis ayrees with thé ‘resiilts 
whith ‘He had obtained from the examination of various’ ‘erys- 
at These certainly Seem stifficiently to corroborate it, afford- 
thg also ah additional proof that 'the theory of alternate polari- 
zation gives an adequate explanation of the phenomena ‘of ‘po- 
Varized ridigs. 

“He ther ‘goes on to'investigate'a method by which ‘the atrount 
of the separation of the extreme’ red lati’ violet’ akes'‘imay ‘be 
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obtained, and arrives at a formula which applies where the. in- 
cidences are nearly perpendicular. It involves (certain elements 
representing the minimum length of a double oseillation,|or 
space passed over during one complete period, of a ray trans- 
mitted ;perpendicular to both axes. These minimum, oseilla- 
tions are supposed to be proportional to the. length of the fits 
of easy, transmission and reflexion; a supposition, found ;to:be 
nearly correct in several crystals, especially: jin, those. of one 
axis,in which the tints do not differ essentially,;from; those of 
Newton’s scale. In sulphate of lime and ,mica,, Mr, Henschel 
asgures us, that the law of proportionality, is, very accurate; and 
in:sulphate,of barytes we find, by applying. the, formula, that 
the apparent, separation of the red and violet axes is\4°,69" 20!’; 
and. it was ascertained by actual admeasurement previous to, the 
emputation,, that the separation amounted to, 2°.1’\30"',, the 
difference, being only 2’ 10”... Hence, in this case, the hypothe- 
sis of the minimum oscillations being proportional to.the dengths 
of the fits of, easy transmission and reflexion, appears: strietly 
admissible. ,,But when; the formula was applied .to., Roehelle 
salt,., the apparent, angle, was found to be 6° 4/5 and: bycthe 
most. accurate, observations it was shown to be no} lessithan 
40f.14'5,$0 that the assumption of proportionality, failed,én- 
tirely, .Ittherefore became advisable to compute the. actual \va- 
lues of the minimum oscillations; and these, compared with the 
yalues.of the fits of easy transmission and reflexion in, thein ¢6r- 
responding colours, show that the forces of polarization and 
double refraction, in the case of Rochelle salt, act with greater 
energy on the more refrangible rays than they do in,the instange 
of, sulphate of lime, mica, and the other erystals in whichthe 
roportionality is more strictly perceived; and. therefpie, even 
ef e axes, of double refraction were coincident inthis salt, 
there would nevertheless be a sensible deviation, from) the \co- 
lours of thin plates, attributable to a peculiarity in’ the;law.which 
regulates, the length of the minimum oscillations of| thie, differ- 
ently coloured rays within the medium. 
_ Lhis secondary cause of deviation, is very important, \as it 
enables us to. account for the phenomena in crystals, of one akis 
A onble refraction, which cannot.be referred to,the dispersion 
of the axes.of differently coloured rays; and we are thusbrougbt 
‘tothe paper more, immediately before. us,, which, contains, ip- 


2 

pt ,ODly, 4 minute investigation jof the deviation exhibitddiin 
a remarkable degree by; the Apophyllite,or|Fishteye stone va 
Ais] Porsessing only, one axis of double refraction. Avid 
-di/Ri the common, variety of, this. stone, ithe tints commencesat 
the centre of the rings, amd increase.in segular specession eut- 
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wards, *the order being the same for every thickness of plate. 
Hence the multiplier M is the same for'all the rays }' and’ hence 
‘also:the axes of the colours: are’ all united, and=the' assdmed 
poles coincide with the real ones and with'the centre.” [ndeed, 
any-separation of the axes would have been detected by ‘the 
ellipticity of the rings, when examined with homogenevus ‘light 
ofthat colour from which they were furthest apart.” ‘Itappears 
likewise,‘ from the succession of colours’ which this ‘crystal’ ex- 
hibits! that'the action of polarized light is nearly thé same for 
all-the ‘colours in'the spectrum; and this led Mr HetscHel’ to 
‘wonjecturé, that there might possibly be some bodies’ in’ Whith 
the law of proportionality is so modified, as to make’ the’ ee s 
formed bya red ray shorter than even ‘those’ of ‘a ' vidlét, fay. 
By asingular accident, he found this supposition ‘unexpectedly 
verified in another specimen of Apophyltite, which ‘he soon’ ar 
chanced to ‘examine. It differed from the ordinary variéty'in the 
tints of the rings which it exhibited, and exhibited such anomalous 
_wppearances as induced Mr Herschel to examine jt more closely. 
‘It\was: about three-fourths of an inch’ in ‘breadth, ‘and ‘about 
@.27in Jength ; the structure lamellar ; and ‘a reinarkable: flaw 
oappeared ‘in the direction of the lamine.' ‘Through ‘this flaw, 
the crystal was divided into two portions, which, wee ‘polish- 
ed ito) remove the irregularities of theit surfaces,’ were respec- 
tively 165900, ‘and 94499’ millionths of an inch’ in’ thicknéss. 
These were examined separately in polarized light, and ati'’x- 
traordinary: difference appeared in the character of ae 
‘they exhibited ;.the scale of tints in the rings of the thicker 
portion corresponding accurately with that'in the coitimon’ ya- 
tievyy while in the thinner, the succession was nearly an inver- 
gion of the Newtonian scale—the polarizing action appear 
‘far greater wpon the red rays than the violet. Mr Hersche 
calculated the value of this action on the rays of each ‘colotr, 
landvalso the’ length of the shortest period of alternate polariza- 
tion) which those rays are capable of performing within the 
crystal; and found, that the polarizing energy decreas¢s. ta- 
‘pidly, ‘but regularly, from the extreme ‘red. to’ the blue rays ; 
ethen suddenly sinks, and is'so small, through ‘the whole’ of the 
indigo and‘ beginning of the violet, as‘ to render even the’ first 
ting, at its maximum of illumination, scarcely measurable ; 
then increases at the mean violet ‘yet more rapidly than it fell ; 
tand;' atthe extrenie violet, has'a value somewhere between the 
svalues for! the yellow and! green. ‘The value obtained for the 
thicker portior eviticided very neatly with that for the ordinary 
warietyy' which! ‘he had before’ examined ‘and’ described’ it’ the 
paper (already referred ‘to) int ‘the Philosophical Tratisactloits ; 
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and certainly this.ngreement, coupled with the coincidence be- 
tweeni the scales of their tints, seems to establish their identity, 
while it. marks the diversity between the thinner portion and 
each, of them. In the Edinburgh Transactions, Dr Brewster 
has lately described the compound structure! of.,a icrystal, of 
this kind, in|which the first variety of apophyllite is united; with 
another possessing two axes of double refraction, the one sur- 
rounding the other. But the specimen of Mr Herschel pres 
sents, as he asserts, the § hitherto unique combination of no ‘less 
‘than ‘three distinct substances, having each but one axis of 
* double refraction, uniting to fofm a single erystal, and, fol- 
‘ lowing!regular geometrical laws of juxtaposition.’ ‘Wher he 
examined the two plates, in the experiments already referred 
to, he selected the portions most transparent, and of the. most 
uniform structure ; he insulated them trom the rest, by fixing 
them over poles one-eighth of an inch in diameter in sheet-lead; 
but when he exposed the whole plates to a polarized beam, each 
was oljserved to consist of two distinct compartments, the bert 
der being separated from the interior portion by a plane of 
junction, which in the thicker plate appeared, on inclining it, to 
be marked with a series of pretty broad coloured fringes. The 
most transparent part of this border was then examined, and 
indicated that the action of the polarizing power was stronger 
en the red and, violet rays than on the intermediate ones; this 
action decreasing rapidly from the extreme red‘ to the yellow, 
and -then rising still, more rapidly from that to the violet... 'We 
have constructed: the following ‘Table from the different com- 
putations and results in Mr Herschel’s papers: upon ‘this sub 
ject, for the parpose of exhibiting at one glance the phenomena 
of the Apophyllite, and the particular deviations which apptas 
in each variety. 


| Minimum length of Period ineach | Polarizing Power,in each, 
Variety, Variety. 
Colours, 


| 
Injthe com-;'In the Se-|, In the... [In the com-} In the 
mon variety.| cond. Third, _}mon variety.) Second. 


Extrenré ‘Red 95.066 | 20.215 435.654 107.886 

Mean Orange which is { 25.465 101,238 which is 
Yellow nearly the | 50.374 | 366,620 -+-|. nearly the 
Green value for 58.057 89.646 same for 

— Blue all the o- | 95.904 32.211 all the 'o- 

Indigo ther co =| 250.000-++- |; 21.947 ther co- 

Indigo Violet | lours also, | 250.000-- lours. 

Mean Violet 45.992 

eee Violet 35.043 19.704 
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These observations appear to establish, with sufficient cer- 
tainty, the compound structure of the Apophyllite. It also 
appears most ‘probable that the phenomena are ‘referable ‘to 
laminee possessing distinct polarizing powers; and ‘that’ the 
crystal is formed by the superposition and alternation of those 
lamine. But, ‘in the present state of our knowledge wpon this 
intricate subject; no conclusion can safely be drawn either as‘to 
their number or composition. Perhaps in the farther prosecu- 
tion of the inquiry, some useful suggestions may be derived 
frony a chemical analysis of such specimens as exhibit the ano- 
malous appearances. : 

Mr Herschel’s other paper, also upon the subject of Polariza- 
tion, is very short, and contains so happy an illustration of some 
phenomena connected with Biot’s theory of ‘rotation (a subject 
of considerable refinement), that we cannot forbear giving'a 
sketch of it. 

About three years ago,’ Biot communicated to the French 
Institute a series of experiments, from which it appeared, that 
if a plate of rock crystal be exposed to polarized light, trans- 
mitted through it in the direction of its axis of ‘double refrac- 
tion, it will displace the plane of polarization of the incident 
ray, turning it aside in a direction invariable for the’ same 
erystal, and through an angle always proportional’ to” the 
thickness of the plate; so that at its egress the plane’ of po- 
larization will be situated as if it had revolved within the erys« 
tal during the passage of the ray, with an uniform angular ve- 
locity depending on the nature of the ray; and that this’ reta+ 
tion is constant for rays of the same colour, but varies for those 
of different colours, being greater for the more refrangible rays. 
It:further appears, that although ‘the’ direction of this rotation, 
with respect to the observer, is always the same ‘for: the sane 
specimen of rock crystal, yet it differs in different specimens ; 
and moreover, that this curious property is possessed by several 
other bodies, liquids as well as solids. We shall not here enter 
into a discussion of Biot’s explanation, which makes the pro- 
perty depend upon certain properties inherent in molecules, 
and inducing a rotatory motion in these round the plane of po- 
larization. All this is abundantly -vague and. unsatisfactory, 
But the singular fact, ‘that the! direction in which this plane is 
turned varies in different specimens of the same crystal, some- 
times inclining to the right, sometimes to the left, of the ob- 
server, seems to give ground for inferring the existence of a 
peculiarity in the structure of the’ crystal not necessarily ap- 
parent in its external form. We formerly remarked the con- 
nexion between the optical properties of bodies, and their forms 
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as crystals, (Ed. Rev. xxxii..190).' From what .is known of 
this analogy, it may fairly be conjectured, that irregularities in 
the crystalline form may cause deviations in the action of \the 
body upon the rays of light. 

While considering the property of rock-crystal, which we 
have been describing, Mr Herschel thought it’ probable: that 
some want of symmetry in the faces of the crystal. with  re« 
spect to the axis, might occasion the phenomena in question. 
In,some specimens of the quartz which Haiiy calls the plagies 
dral variety, such unsymmetrical faces occur; that is, the faces 
terd in one uniform direction round the summit adjacent to 
them, making angles with the adjacent sides greater on one side 
than, on the other. Among the plates of rock-crystal which 
Mr Herschel had in his possession, there happened to be one 
with two small plagiedral faces, leaning to the left when the 
vertex of the pyramid was uppermost. This being exposed to 
polarized light, it was found that, to an observer looking in the 
direction of the rays, the rotation of the plane was to the left, 
and, of course, to the right of a person receiving the ray im his 
eye. » He afterwards procured a quartz crystal, with a \pla- 
giedral face leaning to the right; and his hypothesis was again 
verified by the observation. He has in all examined twenty- 
three crystals with such faces, and has uniformly found the 
fact corroborate the theory. We may therefore conclude, that 
the direction of rotation corresponds with the inclination of the 
unsymmetrical faces in the plagiedral variety of quartzose crys- 
tals... But when called upon to admit that this also proves those 
faces 'to be produced by the same cause which determines the 
displacement of the plane of polarization, we must hesitate, in 
the present state of our knowledge, with respect either to the 
internal economy of crystals, or to the action which a peculiar 
structure may exert upon light. Conjecture seems all that we 
ean now indulge in; though we very willingly hope that so 
eareful an inquirer, and so acute an observer as our author, has 
shown himself, may be destined to turn this into demonstra- 

on, 
a Mr Herschel’s papers are followed by one of Dr E. Clarke, 
which we do not feel endbled to rate so highly as we could have 
wished. It appears to throw but little light upon the subject, 
Qur chemical readers are aware that gold has so feeble an -at- 
traction for oxygen, that the acids separately act upon it ima 
very slight degree. ‘The nitro-muriatic, however, effects its so- 
ution; the muriatic disposing the gold, by a certain affinity, to 
attract oxygen from the nitric, and then uniting itself with the 
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oxidevofigold.* ‘The metal then, which is thus held in solution, 
is in a state of oxidation; but it is very difficult to ascertain the 
proportion in which it is combined with the oxygen, owing to 
the readiness with which its oxides are decomposed.: Various 
substances decompose the solution of gold, and with very diffe- 
rent results. For example, sulphurous acid precipitates it’ in 
a pure metallic state, the oxide of gold parting with its oxygen 
tothe sulphurous acid. Again, nitrate of mercury, at a'maxi- 
mum of oxidation, having a greater affinity for muriatic acid 
than gold. has, precipitates the gold, which is separated: in. its 
oxidized state, because the mercury was before saturated with 
oxygen. A solution of green sulphate of iron precipitates: the 
gold, which is said to be in its metallic state, the iron taking the 
oxide from the gold, and becoming the red sulphate: . The cb+ 
lour of the precipitate is a purple-red; but.as Proust: affirms 
that muriatic acid partially dissolves it, we may infér thatit 
contains a portion of oxide. Lastly, muriate of tin, in:a:state 
of minimum oxidation, precipitates a fine purple powder, knowh 
by the name of the Purple Powder of Cassius, composed of. \the 
oxide+ of tin and gold, chemically united; but whether! the gold 
is in a metallic or oxidated state in this powder, chemists have 
not:yet been able to determine. To settle this matter} is the 
object of Dr Clarke’s paper ; and as we think he has, not suc 
ceeded, we shall offer to the reader the opinion which we have 
formed from the experiments and observations of, other ‘writ+ 
ers. mye 
When the powder is analyzed by means of nitro-tburiatie 
acid, ¢ the gold is dissolved, and the muriate of tin separated 
from it, with all the character of an oxide at: ai maximeun. | Its 
additional oxygen has therefore been acquired from the: gold, 
and this it must have taken while in the act of precipitating;it. 
(See Thomson’s Chemistry, vol. II. p. 248., for the:strong affi- 
nity:of muriate of tin and oxygen.)) We might be inclined to 
suspect that this surplus of oxygen was obtained from: the nitri¢ 


* This is Bertholet’s explanation of the process. The operation is 
ae ne to be in some degree siinilat ‘to that by whieti laeid as- 
sists the oxidation and solution of ‘a metal, ‘by enabling it to decom 
post ‘water. Ll  .borleiv 
164 Marray’s Chemistry, ‘vol. II. p. 192.:° Also Nicolson’s) Journal, 
yok. XIV; p- 4b 7! ; i? 1 i 101IDB1 
02} This analysis was made by Proust, in| the course, \of| @, series.of 
experiments upon gold.| ,Amaales de Chymié, tom, XXVHI. Some 
of; Proust’s papers are translated.in Nicolgon’s Journal, vol, XIV, from 
Journal des Sciences, tom. LXII. 


5 
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acid; but Proust asserts, that he obtained tin in as bigh.a state 
of oxidation by boiling the precipitate in muriatic acid... The 
extreme avidity of tin for oxygen, and the readiness with which 
gold parts with it, certainly favours this opinion, and might in- 
duce us to believe, that if the tin does not entirely deprive the 
gold of its oxygen, it leaves it in a state of, the lowest possible 
oxidation, But the ground for supposing the gold\in the pow 
der of cassius to be an oxide, is, that a very strong electric dis, 
charge being passed through gold leaf exposed to atmospheric 
air, converts it into a purple or violet-coloured powder, which it 
does not, if the experiment be tried in vacuo.* Accordingly, 
the majority of chemists consider it to be in a state of oxidation, 
The question, is in reality of little importance. The manufac, 
ture of the powder is not materially affected by the decision 
for enough is known, of its composition to satisfy us that the! ¢o- 
lour depends upon so many other things as render it hardly 
possible to make two preparations of it alike. 

It,remains to take notice of what Dr Clarke has done upon 
this subject; and its value, at least, lies within a narrow coms 
pass. ,He has given two analyses of the purple precipitate, 
neither of them conducted, as it appears, with any great care, 
Thus the first is an analysis of an alloy, obtained by fusing the 
purple powder, no regard being had to the quantity employed. 
The alloy, is dissolyed in nitro-muriatic acid, and from the so- 
lution ,a precipitate is formed; from the precipitate a black 
powder is separated (by means of sulphate of iron), equal in 
weight to one fourth of the alloy, and losing nothing when .turn- 
ed into pure gold before the blowpipe. Then, finding that the 
rest of the precipitate is muriate of tin, he concludes, that. it 
must, contain a weight of tin equal to the remainder of the alloy. 
‘ ‘These experiments,’ says he, ‘ are sufficient to prove that the 
‘ binary compound which has been analyzed consists of| the 
‘ oxides of tin and gold, chemically combined in exact propor- 
‘ tion of three parts tin to one of gold, and that the alloy ob- 
* tained by the fusion of one hundred parts of the purple pow- 
* der would yield 75 of metallic tin, and 25 of metallic gold” 
(p- 57), although ‘he had stated that he paid no attention what- 
ever to the weight of the powder used. Besides, there is no- 
thing in the analysis to justify him in declaring peremptorily 
that the powder consists of the oxides of the metals. This is the 
thing to be ascertained, indeed; but such is not the mode. of 
ascertaining it. He tells us that he disregarded the weight of 


* Traité de Cliymié, par Thenard, tom. IT. 'p. 596. 
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the powder, because’ he conceived that the * weight of the ory- 
“gen requisite 'in the formation of the purple powder would al- 
“iways follow the weight of the alloy in a constant ratio.’*' But 
nothing’ can be more gratuitous; and there is no ground for as~ 
suming that any oxygen at all exists in the gold of the powder. 
The second operation, although it no more than the first deters 
mines that the purple powder contains oxide of ‘gold, is ‘yet 
somewhat more carefully performed. 

' We) pass over the next two papers, one by Mr Babbage upon 
Notation, and the other by Mr Herschel upon reducing ‘a cer- 
tam-class of Functional Equations to Equations of finite diffe- 
renees. The former tract carries too far the anticipation of 
fancied cases, and the subject of the latter is rather of curiosity 
than use. 

The seventh paper in this voliime professes to discuss the 
Geology'of Cornwall, and part of Devonshire, being the result 
of a tour made in 1819 by Mr Sédewick, Professor of ‘Geo- 
logyiin the University. The district had before been examined 
by'Dr Berger, of whose Dissertation, inthe first volume of the 
Geological ‘Transactions, we took notice in our 37th Namber. 
Although that paper contained much useful and curious mat- 
ter,/it'is in many places by no means to be depended upon. 
The one before us has greater claims to accuracy. 

Previous to entering upon his examination of the primitive 
region, Mr Sedgwick took an observation of the sandstone and 
conglomerate, which also prevail so much among the schistose 
rocks of Somersetshire ; and from all he examined, he was con- 
firmed in the idea, that the formation belongs to the same pe- 
riod ‘in both counties. The slaty rocks with which the sand- 
stone and conglomerate are associated, are first seen in the west 
of Somerset, and may be traced through the ridge of the Quan- 
tock’ Hills; and again, to the west of this ridge, stretching in 


* “ Si les dissolutions sont concentrés,’ (says Thenard) ‘ le préci- 
‘ pité ne sera composé que d’or a |’état. metallique ; seulement il 
* prendya une couleur noire dans le. cas of l'on emploiera beaucoup 
‘ de dissolution d’étain. Si au contraire les dissolutions sont trés 
‘ etendues d’eau, quand bien méme elles seroient trés acides, le pré- 
‘ dipité sera pourpre ou pourpre rosé ow pourpre violet ; pourpre ou 
Ourpre rosé, lorsque Je muriate d’or sera en excés; pourpre ou 
ourpre violet lorsque Je muriate d’étain’ sera predominant ; et 

autant plus forcée d’ailletrs en rosé ou en violet que l’excés de 
muriate auquel il elevra cette couleur sera plus considerable.’ See 
also the Experiments, and Observations of Olerkamp on the Precipi- 
tate. Annales de Chymié. 
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masses info the northern and eastern parts of Devonshire. The 
whole of this tract is of a smooth and undulating character, the 
face of the country corresponding to the irregular waving of 
the fundamental strata. Geologists have referred this to the 
class which Werner calls the transition formation, and which 
he presumes to contain organic remains, though few are found 
in this region, and those almost entirely in the greywacke. 

The great granitic ridge commences at the eastern extremi 
of Dartmoor, and extends through the middle of Cornwall to 
the Land’s-end. With icualendl interruptions, this primitive 
character distinguishes the whole of the western promonto 
that lies between the English and the Bristol Channels. The 
other rocks which prevail in this formation, are known in the 
language of the country by the name of Killas,—a term used by 
the miners to distinguish the various slaty rocks from those 
which have minerals in their composition. The general cha- 
racter of the granite is coarse-grained, and of a greyish or 
yellowish colour, derived from the feldspar which predomi- 
nates in its composition, and frequently appears in very perfect 
crystals; the quartz in almost every instance is amorphous, 
and the mica assumes the form of abraded fragments rather 
than of regular crystals, although it sometimes is found c 
tallized in Sunaguiid plates. On the moors near St Stephen’s, 
the granite is finer grained, and contains a larger proportion of 
silvery mica. The same variety is also found in the neighbour- 
hood of Merazion. There are also some very beautiful varieties 
found in the cliffs between Trewavas-point and Pra-sands. In 
some of these the mica is of a bronze colour; in others the feld- 
spar marks the variety, being sometimes of a greenish hue, and 
sometimes appearing in brillant white crystals. In addition also 
to the usual constituents of granite, there are found occasion- 
ally such ingredients as apatite, chlorite, and semitransparent 
schorl. 

The remarkable regularity which appears in the fissures 
by which large exposed surfaces of granite are found divided, 
has led some geologists to imagine that this rock may be strati- 
fied. Mr Sedgwick, however, concurs with most geologists, * in 
regarding this appearance as the first step towards disintegra- 
tion. In process of time, by the action of the atmosphere, the 
fissures become enlarged, and the solid angles of the rhomboidal 
blocks are gradually rounded away—by degrees their bases are 
insufficient to support them, and the boas masses fall together 
in confused heaps. Sometimes they are so disposed, as to rest 
on a point or pivot on which the stone balances. There is one 


* Transactions of the Geological Society, vol. i. p. 149. 
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of shis description, : called the Laggan-stone of SARA, Txerern, 
which ig-abgve sixty. tons weight, and is so, poised,. that #¢ may 
be,made,to oscillate by. the mere force of the hand, e 


When t 
rogks of granite are; jumbled together in this way, Mr Sedgwic ' 


concaives.it, indicates.the second stage of decamponp cis We 
ra- 


observe, by.the way, that it is from these detached ets 

or bowlders, .as.they are called, that the greater. part of th Py 
nite used in London is procured. If we mistake not, Waterloo 
Budge, is built,of this; and we sincerely hope it may not proye 
an,example of the,decomposition, to which, by Mr Sedgwick’s 
agcount,. all granite is more or less liable. That variety which 
contains a.large portion.of silvery mica, which we have before 
noticed, exhibits. decomposition in a peculiar manner. , 

“ Numerous, excavations,’ says our author, ‘ are made in St 
Stephen’s moor, exposing to view a granite of a brilliant white colour, 
intersected by contemporaneous veins of quartz. On a near €éxa- 
mination, it is frequently found soft enough to be cut with a spaile,"and 
is in that state packed up and exported to our potteries ; thosé parts 
oily Being rejected which are contaminated by the presence of dark 
cdlouréd mica. In other pits on the same moor, the rock ‘is broken 
down by meehanical force, and a running water’ is made tol pass 
thfoligh the fragments. The finely attenuated particles of feldspar 
aré*instantly taken up and carried off in streams, as» white as'mulk, 
which “are collected in reservoirs, then pumped into cisterns). and 
evaporated either by natural or artificial heat. . The beautiful white 
clay resulting from this process, enters into the composition of the 
finest,earthen ware produced in this country,” * pp. 104-LO5. «_ 
»On the cause of this curious decomposition, Mr Sedgwick 
offers no.conjecture, but. proceeds to consider the various.,rocks 
which he:found usually associated with the granite... Of these, 
scborl rock is the most remarkable. Blocks of this, in different 
varieties, lie scattered about the surface in many parts of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, particularly near the junction of the killas 
and granite. The whole of that great mass of rock which, is 
situated. between Bodmin and Truro, and known by the namé 
ofthe Roach Rocks, is composed of schorl.+ Generally speak- 
ing, however, schorl is not found in such distinct masses, but 
more commonly assumes the appearance of broken parts of 


.* Accotding to Dr Berger, the mountain plain of this decompos- 
ed. granite is several miles in extent. The decomposition appeared 
t him,to be more perfect in the centre, than on the borders of the 

im, He conjectures, that the granite is composed of. two-thirds 
of feldspar, but takes no notice of the unusual quantity of mica, 
“These rocks, which are very remarkable, are entirely passed 
iy Dr Berger in his survey.” “ = htin es 
VOL. XXXVII, NO. 73. 
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Veiluass:,0r undecomposed ‘fragments, which shave once been.im- 
beddedvoin the, granite. . In some. parts of the western coast, 
gsdat masses are seen projecting from the cliffs, apparently cut, 
ing} the!igranite ina vertical direction, But it. seems most, 
e thatoriginally, they have been wholly sarsioundedibyn 
the ghemite,,and that it has yielded to the action) of,the,elamentas: 
which their peculiar texture has enabled them to resist.; At the, 
bottom of the cliffs, many singular caverns are fornied.in. | thig 
manner: by the sea eating its way into the granite, Among, 
these,;is the remarkable open work of Carglaze near St. Austells: 
thé} principal, constituents of the rock, are quartzy feldspayy, 
schori,\-and oxide of tin, with a little mica, the veins, of schorh, 
rpok,\not. suffering decomposition like the metalliferous beds, 
In'thisiwork, all the operations of mining are seen in daye’ 
light in the highest sotialon. aad 
[Qwidg, to..the prevalence of alluvial and vegetable matter, 
which generally abound near the junction of two ‘distinetforr, 
mpations, it, is by po means easy to observe the contact of the, 
granite with the killas, in the interior of the county... In seéve- 
ral places, however, on the western coast, the natural.,sec- 
tiens which are presented by the cliffs, exhibit the contact of 
the strata in great perfection. At its immediate junction with 
the granite, the killas was observed to contain an unusual, 
proportion of mica. It adhered with singular pertinacity to 
the granite; and although, in some instances, the line of con; 
tact was not very distinctly marked, yet there never appeatr 
éd,jto be any thing like a separate formation making a, con- 
necting link between the two deposites. ‘To the general feature 
in the structure of Cornwall, namely, that the, slate reposes 
cenformably on the granite, there are some exceptions. The 
most: remarkable is St Michael’s Mount. On the northside, 
the killas beds suddenly change their dip, and rise towards, the 
mount, the visible face of which is nearly perpendicular to the 
horizon; while these beds, having seldom an inclination greater 
than 10,or 12 degrees, have the appearance rather of abutting 
against, than of reposing on, the granite, from which, | veing 
starting out, traverse the slate in all directions. ‘These appear 
ances have.induced some geologists to regard the granite, jn 
this, instance, as a secondary formation, posterior to the,rogks 
with, which it is associated; others have imagined, that. the 
whole island has been separated from the nearest laud (Meraq 
zien) by an earthquake,* and that the anomalous position of the 


* It is even asserted, that the quantity of land, and number of 
houses“and churches swallowed up in the convulsion, can be AcCily 
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strata‘was caused by ‘the convulsion: Dr Berger ‘is of opinion, 
thutif such a separation, which hé considers very probabley 
evertdok place; it must’ have been not only long before the: 
niemory of man, but previous to the deposition of the'kiltal for4: 
mation" Mr ‘Sedgwick again decidedly holds, that’ the position 
andinolination of the killas rocks, so far from being anomalous): 
avé'precisely what any one, who had at all attended ‘to! the 
structure’ of ‘the county, would have been led, @ prior; to ¢x«! 
pect;'that the granite is not a secondary formation, and that the: 
mount’ has’ not been severed from the mainland, Welagred) 
with) Mr Sedgwick so far, that there do not seem to be'suffies 
cient grounds for either supposition; bat we cannot: helpirése 
garding’ the position and direction of the ‘killas as' anomalous: 
and indeed, taking all the peculiarities, totally: inexplicableyi 
even if we had our choice of the fire and water theories to epi! 
plain'them. ‘If it has been ejected from its original horizontal 
position’ by the heaving of the melted granite, ‘a still greater it~ 
redularity and confusion would appear in its present form.it! 
would also tally more exactly with the face of the granite;—« 
whereas, in one-instance which Mr Sedgwick gives, the line of 
bearing of the strata gives no indication of the very uneven sir! 
faee'of the foundation upon which they rest. Againy if we sup 
pose the granite to have been consolidated in a mass presenting # 
ragged and indented surface, and the slate rocks to havebeen} 
quietly deposited from a state of aqueous solution,—how' are wé 
to explain the appearance which is sometimes observed at the 
junction of the two rocks, where they seem to have penetrated 
each other,—masses of slate mixing with the granite, and masses 
of granite running into the slate? Here it seems most natura 
to'suppose, that they have been each in a state of partial fusion, 
or'rather, perhaps, that, under certain circumstances, the melt# 
ed 'gtanite has fused the schist immediately in contact with ity 
and thus ‘produced a union between them. This is further 
corroborated by the fact, that veins starting out from the grat 
nite''most commonly accompany these phenomena; and they 
are injected, as it were, in all possible directions, into the superé 
ineumbent slate. But the subject of granite veins deserves'moré 
particular attention; and, as Mr Sedgwick has entered somes 
what minutely into it, we shall take advantage ‘of his observa- 
tions to give rather a detailed account of these important phee 
nomena, especially as the best geological descriptions of Cori 
wall'are very imperfect upon this point—none more 60 than 
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ay determined from the traditional accounts of the neighbours 
hood. See‘Dr Maton’s Observations on the Western Counties. 
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that of Dr Berger, whose interest, as a pupil of the Wernerian 
school, it obviously was to pass them by with as little noise as 
possible. A junction of the granite and slate, near Trewavas- 
Point, presents a series of veins of remarkable size and form; 
and, as this has never been described by any former observer, 
we shall give Mr Sedgwick’s account of it nearly in his own 
words. 

About a quarter of a mile east of Trewavas- Point, where the 
cliffs are in an unusually ruinous state, a small brook has exea- 
vated a passage to the water’s edge. The killas rocks on the 
beach appear to beintersected by numerous contemporaneous veins 
of quartz. Near this spot, several thin beds of granite seem to 
alternate with the slate; one in particular, which preserves 
its thickness and conformity to the lamina of the schist for up- 
wards; of 100 feet, when it is lost in the waters. However, 
a further examination discovered its real nature; for, upon ob- 
serving it in the opposite direction, a number of smaller veins 
were seen emanating from it. It then cut obliquely through the 
lamina of slate, starting off from its first direction, and becom- 
ing finally lost in a waving line among the cliffs. The greatest 
width of this vein is about two feet, and its extent, from the 
edge of the water to its termination in the cliff, nearly 400 feet. 
Further west, the granitic veins are crossed by two others of a 
different character: one of them ranges nearly in the magnetic 
meridian, and underlies east two feet in a fathom; the other 
underlies in an opposite direction. They are about a foot and 
a half in width, and contain quartz, oxide of iron, and a little 
clay.slate. For a considerable extent beyond this point, the 
whole base of the cliffs is covered with vast fragments of veins, 
which have been denuded by the surrounding killas becoming 
decomposed ; one of these is 10 feet thick. In general they are 
of a brilliant white colour, and of a fine granular texture, some- 
times containing within themselves parallel veins, composed of 
large crystals of quartz and feldspar, and proved to be of con- 
temporaneous origin by the long spiculee of schorl which pass, 
without interruption, through both the quartz and feldspar. 
Beyond the ruins of these veins, there is a bed of granite, one 
foot thick, and about forty feet in length and breadth, which 
passes under the cliff, and to all appearance alternating with the 
slate, but which, as in the former instance, turns out to be a 
granitic vein. Advancing further to the west, the rocks are 
beautifully intersected with veins of a like nature, the lower 

rt being cut through by a well-defined vein about a foot thick, 
while the higher parts are traversed by innumerable ramifica- 
tions ;: the lower branch, after keeping the direction of the slate 
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beds for a distance of 60 feet, suddenly rises in a perpendicular 
direction to the top of the cliff. The whole of this system of 
veins afterwards unite in one trunk, which, after traversing a 
projecting ledge of rock, descends in an oblique direction into 
a great mass of granite, which forms part of a natural cavern. 
Near this spot appears a very large mass of granite, which seems 
to be the root of the gigantic veins which proceed from this 
point, and rise in broad white lines towards that part of the cliff 
which reposes immediately on the central granite. Splinters of 
clay slate are here observed imbedded in the middle of the veins. 
From a resemblance which the ragged edges of these fragments 
bear to each other, Mr Sedgwick conjectures, that they have 
originally been torn from the parent rock ~~ mechanical force, 
and afterwards entangled in the veins. Now, if this be the 
case, we must allow that the slate formation is prior to that of 
the granite veins. But it appears, from all Mr Sedgwick’s ob- 
servations, that the laminze of the slate are never affected, either 
in their inclination or direction, by the veins which are forced 
through them in every possible direction; wherefore it may be 
concluded, that the veins are at least coeval with the slate form- 
ation. It is to be regretted that Mr Sedgwick did not pay more 
particular attention to the appearances presented by these frag- 
ments, as it is precisely by minute circumstances of this nature 
that we are most likely to be guided to conclusions upon which 
we may rest with satisfaction. 

From the point which we have last described,— 

‘ Two large veins, separated by a lancet-shaped mass of slate, 
rise towards the west, at an angle of about 15°. Within a few feet 
of these two, a third vein starts out nearly at the same angle, and 
proceeds in the same direction. These three veins are throughout 
nearly of the same thickness, viz. each abqut five feet. The highest, 
at some distance from its base, begins ta ascend more rapidly, and 
is lost in the alluvial soil at the summit, The other two preserve 
their course, without being much deflected, for some hundred feet ; 
and from the place where we first remarked them, disappear behind 
a projecting part of the cliff. On turning this projecting ledge, we 
suddenly reached a recess, the lower part of which was filled with 
the ruins from the higher of the overhanging rocks. The western 
side of this recess is composed of killas, intersected by some small 
granite veins. A protruding mass of granite forms the base of the 
eastern side, to the height of 25 or 30 feet, It is of a very singular 
outline, yet does not appear to have thrown the slaty lamine repos- 
ing on it out of their usual direction. ‘The mound of rubbish in the 
recess enabled us to ascend more than half way up the cliff, and 
trace the two large veins before-mentioned into an enormous bunch, 
of granite, which here reposes on the top of the cliff, and is supe 
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sired bY natura bed of slate; the Tine of deiateitlon Bein 


atly, horizontal; and at an elevation of 60 or ‘70 above’ ‘the 
Jet 'ot the’ be . The denuded face of this ‘burich-'of granite is 
36! £999 feet thick. Two or three veins appeat'to take’ their‘ origin 
fro:AEhis anomalous overlying mass. One spreads out in minute: ta- 

ifiedtions towards the part of the cliffs which abuts against  Tre- 
‘wavtas-Boimt, at the termination of the killas in that direction, . {Two 
thersidescend obliquely, and are Jost behind the large mound, jof 
rubbish; before-mentioned. At another junction, west of Trewavas- 
eit, a granite vein, about one foot wide, rises exactly parallel to 
-the,great line of separation of the two strata; so that we have;heve 

y¢;Siagular appearance of undisturbed beds of slate, not more, than 
Ahree or four feet in length, reposing, from the bottom of. the cliff 
fe th Aop, between two perpendicular faces of granite. —~ . 

J ‘ n # great majority of instances, we are unable to trace the veins 
fe Fe ‘point where they terminate in the granite. But some parts of 
“the coast expose the base of the veins so as to leave no doubt of thi¢ir 
‘gtigin. ~The best examples of this fact may be seen at the last june- 

on near Wicka Pool. Three large veins rise out from the grafiite 
‘ito the slate. The first soon disappears ; but the other two, after 
‘Being cut off by the retreat of the coast, reappear in two or three 
‘guecessive projections of the cliff. The largest of them, at its intér- 
-section into the slate, is not less than 15 feet wide. At their lower 
termination, they are all distinct prolongations of the granite ‘itself; 
sand in:composition differ from it in no respect whatever. At con- 
siderable distances, however, from their commencement, granite veins 
differ very much from the central mass in which they originate, They 
are,.generally finer grained, Sometimes they lose the mica, syme¢- 
-times have’schorl added to their component parts. In other-cases, 
ythey are composed entirely of white granular feldspar, In following 
these veins from their commencement, through all the gradations to 
: the most minute threads in which they generally terminate, we never 
observed such a break in the line of continuity as indicated a chaiee 
dn mineral composition. Still less did we observe any appearanidt fo 
warrant the conclusion, that different parts of the veins have’ owéd 
their origin to a different mode of formation.’ pp. 120-¥24i'") 
"To these observations we may add, that small veins of \quartz 
sométitnes traverse, and are sometimes cut off by these granite 
yeinis;—also, that where the killas and granite veins ‘have b¢eh 
‘traversed’ by metalliferous bodies, they always appear’ ‘tohgve 
‘suffered the same disturbance ; and hence, it is most probalilé, 
¥ a the Killas and granite veins bore the same relation’ to éddh 
‘Bther, ‘before the formation of the métalliferous veins, that they 
‘db at present. ~ nde a oe 
“We? offer ‘no apology for having’ enlarged so mueh on tite 
subiect of these granitic veins. Not to mention its vast importanee 
tages gieat science in general, itwas highly expedient to give 4 
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fall and,unequixocal statement of the phenomena, becauge ; 
have not enly been slightly noticed by former geologists, bu ' 
most inaccurate accounts of them a lately been, published 
by: Dri Berger, It cannot be denied, that the Huttonians haye 
the best ofiit.in these particular. phenomena; and yet, thare.ere 
some appearances which cannot easily be reconciled to, the thy- 
pothesis of the'.granite veins being posterior to the.rocks. whieh 
they'traverse; for although this supposition would account for 
the fragments of slate which are imbedded in the veins, (itvis 
uite irreconcileable with the fact, that the direction of the'staté- 
teils is always undisturbed, however they be traversed ‘by vertis; 
or however uneven the surface of the granite on which th 
rest. This circumstance would rately lead us to’ conchitde, 
that the veins are coutemporaneous with the rocks through Whith 
they pass, It likewise agrees with the opinion which soni Bo 
logists hold, namely, that the different formations among pri 
tive rocks have no reference to succeeding ae but that; t 
have, originated in a simultaneous. crystallization.,, But” 
Sedgwick combats this, by adducing the regularity of suceession 
which is manifested in the great formations throughout, 
shire-and Cornwall. His language here is that of a 
Wernerian. ‘ The schistose rocks,’ says he, ‘ in both countries, 
“undoubtedly belong to the same system of formation. .\ There 
“is po sudden change in the appearance or position of: these 
* rocks, which should indicate a change in the mode of déposiie. 
* Now, some of the upper rocks of this formation have undoubt- 
‘edly been formed by successive depositions ; for they are intét- 
‘ stratified with beds which present undeniable traces of orga 
*tremains. We conclude, therefore, that the whole series’ df 
‘ schistose rocks have arisen from successive depositions upon the 
‘ granitic nucleus. When these depositions first commenced, the 
§ materials, though generally subject to an arrangement arising 
t.out.of the gravitation of the parts, appear to i been eld 
‘in that state of solution which admitted of a considerable de- 
‘tyelopment of crystalline forces; (how vague and. hypothetical 
‘iis this!) |, These forces combined with the gravitation: Oe the 


Spars, deposited, and other disturbing causes with which we ar 
fptabably (too probably indeed) unacquainted, would re 


d 


Aiproduge, very complex results,’ p.127,. We are sorry, to. 
(My Sedgwick, theorizing at. last, after having. so, success 
tered clear of that dangerous propensity. We had given hip 
credit for being unusually impartial in his obseryatigns,; but 
Kivman,nature, it seems, or at least geognostic nature, cannop re- 
sishthe temptations. jcc) 6) 1 / Bis aie i 

Mr Sedgwick next proceeds to. consider the Elvan, Courses 
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which are porphyritic beds found in the schist, and parallel to 
its laminze—they sometimes assume the appearance of veins— 
but from the unaltered texture and position of the schistose rocks, 
it cannot be inferred that the Elvan courses have been injected 
into the killas, posterior to its consolidation, on which account 
it is probable, as in the case of granitic veins, that they are co- 
eval with the rocks with which they are associated. ‘They dif- 
4 materially from the granitic veins in their mineral character 
also. 

Mr Sedgwick next enters into a description of the different 
rocks which compose the formation which we have hitherto 
known by the general name of killas. We have not room to 
follow him through this part of his subject; but he has indis- 
putably shown that Dr Berger has not been warranted in cha- 
racterizing the various beds which compose this formation by 
the single term greywacke. In every instance which came un- 
der Mr Sedgwick’s observation, the rock in immediate contact 
with the granite bore no resemblance whatever to greywacke; 
neither were the finer schistose beds at all analogous in their 
structure to the greywacke slate, ‘This is all that is material in 
the paper before us, except the remark, that the serpentine 
rocks of the Lizard Point and its vicinity form, in their position, 
a remarkable deviation from the Wernerian arrangement; in 
consequence of which Mr S. proposes to give the Society a se- 
parate paper on the subject. 

The two next papers are of great merit, and we reserve them 
for a separate consideration at another opportunity; we allude 
to Mr Christie’s upon the interesting subject of Magnetic At- 
traction, and Mr Whewell’s admirable one upon the Position of 
the Apsides of Orbits of great ee The remaining 
papers in the volume need not detain us long, One by Mr 
Okes gives a concise and very curious account of the fossil re- 
mains of a beaver, found in Cambridgeshire, the only speci- 
men that has been discovered in England. ‘These bones are 
portions of four skulls; the incisive teeth, which distinguish the 
tribe of rongeurs, according to Cuvier, are perfect. Near the 
same spot (which is the old bed of a river) were some bones, 
both oF the elephant and a species of deer; but, as Mr Okes 
justly observes, these have no connexion with the remains of the 
beaver; they belong to a much more distant period, it having 
been ascertained by Cuvier, that bones of species similar to 
those which still exist alive, are never found in a fossil state, ex- 
cept in the latest alluvial depositions ; and, from their superfie 
cial position, they are always in a worse state of preservation 
than those of an earlier date. The volume concludes with an 
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account, by Dr Clarke, of a singular formation-of Natron in a 
church in Devonshire. Though this phenomenon certainly de- 
served to be recorded, yet this might have been done somewhat 
more concisely ; and we cannot help doubting the accuracy of 
one statement. ‘ Having saturated distilled water,’ says ‘he, 
¢ with a portion of the salt, and filtered the solution, there’ Yé- 
¢ mained at the point of the filtre a regular hexagonal yu 
‘ of considerable magnitude,’ (p. 196.) Now, the learned and 
ingenious author, whose accuracy in chemical analysis we ‘dre 
far from doubting, has shown that this salt is carbonate of soda. 
But did he ascertain the singular and novel fact of that salt ex- 
hibiting a regular and perfect hexagon? If so, it would follow, 
that the primitive form of carbonate of soda is a regufar octo- 
hedron,. from which a regular hexagon results by truncation. 
No mention is made of the goniometer having been applied ; 
and we cannot help suspecting, that he took the form for grant- 
ed, upon a very hasty inspection. 
Although we have reserved for a future occasion two of the 
best, if not the very best, papers in this publication, we feel 
quite justified in asserting, upon the credit of those which we 


‘have now discussed, that the first labours of the Cambridge So- 


ciety have been attended with as much success as could reason- 
ably be expected, and, in looking forward to its future progress, 
as calculated to interest every friend of science. 


Art. X.. Sketches of Upper Canada, Domestic, Local, and Cha- 
racteristic: ‘To which are added, Practical Details for the 'In- 
JSormation of Emigrants of every Class ; and some Recollections 
of the United States of America, By Joun Howison, Esq. 
Edinburgh, 1821. ; 


[" is impossible to think of the effects that have already 

resulted from the British settlements in North America, 
without feelings of pride and exultation. A greater and 
more important change has been effected by them, and with 
more permanent benefit to mankind, than perhaps by any e- 


vent in the whole range of history. A wilderness has been 
peopled—arts and civilization have been spread over an éxtent 
of country equal to a large portion of Europe—a powerful ¢om- 
monwealth has arisen, founded on the largest principles of 
political liberty which the world has ever seen reduced to, prac- 
tice, and exhibiting, for the first time, the cheering spectacle 
of ten millions of people flourishing under it, and peaceably 
enjoying all the blessings of a true representative governnmient. 
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‘Whew we lookback to the time (and it is no. very) distant 
one) when the small band of religionists first fled from intole- 
rance, and sought.an asylum on the bleak shores of New, Eing- 
land, and trace them through all their struggles and |hardships, 
and ‘eonsider the prosperity their descendants now enjoy, and 
the still higher destiny to which they seem so rapidly advancing, 
it greatly heightens the interest we feel in the success of, the at- 
tempts now making to direct the current of our surplus popu- 
lation towards the unsettled districts of Upper Canada... Al- 
though this country, from its. geographical position, and. the 
comparative severity of its climate, cannot be expected to ad- 
vance with the same rapidity with our former colonies on the 
shores of the Atlantic, yet we look upon its ultimate prosperity 
as hardly less certain. The climate, though severe, is far from 
insalubrious, and the soil in general sufficiently fertile ; while 
the extensive lakes, and numberless streams that everywhere in- 
tersect it, afford uncommon facilities for internal communication, 
The very circumstance of its distance from the ocean, and the 
nature of its productions, consisting entirely of corn and cattle 
-~articles which can rarely be carried to a distant port of ex- 
portation—while they deprive it of the powerful stimulus, 4o 
production exerted by foreign commerce, at the same time in- 
sure it against those sudden shocks so frequently fatal to recent 
maritime establishments, and render the progress of cultivation, 
though slow, more steady and certain. 

But whatever our anticipations may be of the future destinies 
of this extensive province, we cannot, in a political point of view, 
look upon it as of much value to the mother country. . We be- 
lieve it has hitherto brought more expense than. profit, to this 
country; and there are circumstances in its situation which Jead 
us to fear, that, whatever its internal prosperity may prove, this 
will continue to be the case. It is not our intention, however, 
toenter at present into any details on this subject; but we.can 
never turn our thoughts to the state of our possessions in. this 
quarter withont feeling some anxiety for their security, and an- 
ticipating the difficulties that, under certain circumstances, may 
attend their defence,—we allude particularly to the event.ot a 
rupture with the United States, Separated from the territo- 
ries of that powerful commonwealth by no strong natural, bar- 
rier, and contiguous along such an immense extent of frontidr, 
with such comparatively feeble means of resistance, we must 
rely almost solely in such a case for their protection on) the 
forces and supplies which. can be brought from. Europe; for 
even if the inhabitants were far more numerous and Jess scat- 
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tered than they are, when we consider how they are composed, 
we cannot reasonably expect from them any very steady coope- 
ration or zealous exertion.. For though the older, and) more 
respectable settlers have always been remarkable for their attach- 
ment to the mother country, being mostly English, who, during 
the struggle for independence, quitted the scene of warfare, and 
obtained grants of land in Canada; yet the more recent: popu- 
lation is made-up, partly of the descendants of the old Fremch 
colonists, who are ive to have.no great predilection for tlie 
overnment of their conquerors, partly of citizens of the United 
states, who, tempted by the cheapness of the land, have set- 
tled there in considerable numbers, and who, notwithstand- 
ing their oaths of allegiance, which most of them probably con- 
sidered merely as part of the formula of the title-deeds, 'can 
hardly be expected, in such a warfare, to act very zealously a- 
gainst their ancient compatriots; and partly of Irish and Scottish 
emigrants, who, driven by penury and wretchedness, seck ina 
distant land for that sustenance which their mother country 
must have appeared to them, like a cruel stepmother, to deny. 

We abstain from pursuing this subject farther. _From what 
we haye already said, it is sufficiently evident, that, however san- 
guine our hopes and expectations may be of the prosperity of 
this colony, they arise rather from an anticipation of the future 
comforts and happiness of the settlers themselves, than from any 
calculation on an increase to our own political power or com- 
mercial greatness. 

The volume before us contains a good deal of accurate and in- 
structive information, which cannot fail to be interesting to those 
whomeditate emigration; and is particularly adapted for the guid- 
ance of those classes who are most likely to be tempted to seek 
an asylum in these settlements, the day-labourer, or the man of 
small income and increasing family. Mr Howison passed two 
years and a half in Upper Canada; and whatever he communi- 
gates is derived from personal inquiry and observation, and‘is 
obviously quite candid and impartial, and free from the exag- 
gevation and flattering colouring of the interested land-jobbing 
‘speculator. At the risk of appearing tedious to our more. fas- 
tidious readers, we shall devote a page or two to a selection of 
such particulars as appear to us the most likely to be useful to 
‘the poorer class of emigrants. rr 
- Some years ago, when the condition of the working classes! was 
jm the highest degree miserable, Government afforded many fa- 
cilities, and gave liberal encouragement to such as were disposed 
to settle in.-Canada. . Besides granting each persona ‘certain 
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= of land, they gave them a free passage across the At- 
antic, and provided them with provisions and agricultural im- 
plements for one year after their arrival. But, with the ex- 
ception of the free grant of 50 acres of land, these encourage- 
ments are all now withheld, owing as it is said, to the conduct 
of worthless individuals, who, abusing this bounty, frequently 
sold whatever they received, and went to the United States. We 
agree with Mr HL. in thinking, that though the former plan of- 
fered too much temptation to pursue this line of conduct, yet 
if the assistance of Government were extended only so far, as 
to lessen the expense of the voyage and journey to the interior 
of the country, it would operate as a great relief to the honest 
poor, and remove a serious obstacle to the prosperity of the 
settlement, without any danger of such abuse. If vessels were oc- 
casionally despatched for Quebec for this purpose, Mr H. calcu- 
lates that the passage money, including provisions, might be 
made so low as 2/., while Government would incur no other ex- 
pense than the hire of the vessel. This arrangement, together 
with the establishment of an agent at Quebec, to whom the emi 

rant might immediately, on his arrival, apply for advice and 
information, would, we are convinced, greatly relieve the diffi- 
culties of the poor, who, from the want of such assistance, fre- 

uently linger in the Lower province, wasting uselessly those 
funds which would have enabled them to reach comfortably their 
ultimate destination. The evils arising from this ignorance 
and wantof information are well known, both in Montreal and 
Quebec, where benevolent individuals have united in establishing 
Emigrant Societies; but their influence is of course extremely 
limited ; and nothing short of the interference of the Supreme 
Government can effectually remedy the evil. If this were done, 
and a regular, direct, and cheap conveyance established between 
Quebec and York, it would greatly diminish the disasters which 
are now so common. 

As things now are, the most prudent course the emigrant 
can pursue, is to take his passage either to Quebec or Montreal, 
which can generally be obtained for about 7/. or 8/., provi- 
sions included, If he take the way of New-York, which many 
do, he will find that route ciadeeably more expensive; for, 
besides paying 30 per cent. on the value of the articles he 
brings with him, the transport of them by land will prove 
exceedingly troublesome and costly. On his arrival, his first 
object should be to reach York as expeditiously as possible, and 
not waste his time and funds by lingering in the Lower pro- 
yince, From Montreal, he should proceed up the St Lawrence 
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in a batteau, which, in about a week, will bring him to King- 
ston, at the mouth of Lake Ontario, from whence there are re- 
gular steam-packets for York, the seat of Government of Upper 
Canada, and the centre of all transactions connected with land 
business. He ought immediately to apply to the land-officer 
there, where he will obtain all the requisite instruction concern- 
ing the steps to be taken to entitle him toa grant. Fifty acres 
are given gratis to every British subject; and he can procure 
an additional quantity on the payment of certain fees propor- 
tioned to the extent required. For about 5/., he can procure 
100 acres, and 500 for 40/. The quantity being MUACle on, he 
obtains what is called a location ticket; for as all lands are be- 
stowed under certain restrictions and regulations, he does not 
receive a deed of the lot till the duties required of him are per- 
formed ; but these are by no means severe, and indeed essen- 
tial for his own comfort and subsistence. He must clear five 
acres of each 100 granted to him, open a road in front of his, 
lot, and ‘build a log-house of certain dimensions. If these 
operations are performed within eighteen months after the date 
of his location ticket, he is entitled to a regular deed from 
Government, which makes the property his own for ever. 
The emigrant should lose no time in proceeding to the dis- 
trict where he is inclined to make his settlement. If he has a 
wife and family, he ought, if possible, to leave them at York, 
while he explores the country; for when he has finally chosen 
his station, he must return there to get it confirmed. 

It is of the highest importance that the settler should arrive 
in the country early in the summer, that he may have time to 
travel through the settlements, and survey the vacant lands 
while the roads are in a good state. If he should reach York 
in July, he may not only do this, but select his lot, build his 
house, clear several acres of ground, and sow it with wheat or 
Indian corn, before the commencement of winter—objects of 
the greatest moment to a new settler. There are many emi- 
grants who, after having obtained possession of their land, are 
unable to commence operations for want of means to purchase 
the agricultural implements, stock and provisions, absolutely 
necessary even for the humblest beginnings. The only resource 
for this class of persons, is to hire themselves out as labourers 
to such of the settlers as are in a more prosperous condition, 
till they have acquired sufficient means to enable them to begin 
to work their own lands. Labourers being very scarce in all the 
new settlements, the demand is great pete constant, and wages 
high. A man’s wages are usually about 3/, per month, besides 
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board; ‘and''female house-servants get about 17. per imonth; 
so‘ that such persons, if industrious and economical; may soon 
be in’ a condition to work on their own account, ‘and ' raise 
théniselves ‘to comfortable independence. In a couple of years, 
an ‘individual’ who arrived without funds of any kind, ‘may’ be 
able, by these means, to purchase all that is necessary for 
his' ¢stablishment. He should if possible, before ‘he ‘begins; 
have'a pair of oxen, a cow, a few pigs, and some farting ‘uten 
sils.’ The cost of the whole will not exceed 30/.; and while le has 
been labouring to purchase these necessaries, he will'at the'same 
time have acquired much useful knowledge for his future guid- 
ance, with regard to the mode of clearing the land, rearing of 
cattle, and method of farming adapted to the peculiar nature of 
the'climate and country. For the first two or three years, he 
must reckon on encountering many hardships, and leading a 
severe and laborious life; but every season will lessen his diffi- 
culties, and he may look forward with certainty at the end of 
that period to obtain a secure independence for the rest of his 
life. He will then be able to raise from his own ground, not otily 
abundance of every kind of produce for his own consumption,’ 
but sufficient to purchase all the necessaries of life. "When he 
has reached this point, his future prospects are all cheering and 
inviting; he may confidently anticipate that every succeeding 
year will add to his possessions and his comforts; and when he 
looks ‘on the rising family that surround him, he has the satis+ 
faction to feel, that his labours have secured to them comforts 
superior to those he himself enjoys. The contrast of his pre- 
sent situation with that he quitted in Europe, cannot fail to 
strike him ;—there, even in the vigour of his youth, often obliged 
to’submit to the degradation of receiving aid from the parish 
to eke out his scanty subsistence; his children an equal burden 
on himself and the state, and with probably no better prospect 
than that of ending his career within the dreary walls of an 
almshonse. 

Mr Howison describes at large the various methods employed 
by the Canadians for clearing their wild lands, and all the pro~ 
cess of their farming operations. We have no intention of fol- 
lowing him in any of these details. The emigrant cannot fail, 
in a very short time, to acquire on the spot all the necessary in- 
formation. It is sufficient for him to know before hand, that 
the soil of Upper Canada is in general of excellent quality, and 
easy of cultivation, producing all kinds of grain, and very fa- 
vourable to the growth of fruit; the climate not unhealthy, and 
improving with the progress of cultivation; taxes extremely 
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light,;.a, penny ‘an acre being all that. is levied, on) improved 
nade Mr I H. does not an to bea scientific traveller; for 
thongh ‘he resided about two years in the country, and traversed 
a region)very interesting to the naturalist, and. particularly to 
tharbaenis his volume contains no information, whatever, on 
these subjects; and his remarks on the siate of society ane not 
oply; by:no, means, profound, but in several) instances contradics 
tary,and unintelligible, However, in spite of these deficiencies, 
we;have found his book both entertaining and interesting. ; Hig 
narrative, on the whole, is agreeably written; and. although, his, 
style is somewhat too florid and ambitious, his, descriptions. of 
the wild and picturesque scenery of the wilderness he traversed, 
are given with very considerable spirit and effect.. Such,scenery 
is, but of rare occurrence in the course of his. route;. for Upper 
Canada being a flat country, nothing can well be imagined more, 
dreary and monotonous than its general aspect. He: alone, who 
has visited those regions of interminable forests can form an 
adequate idea of their dreariness; and even when the dull, uni+ 
formity is occasionally broken by the appearance, of the; first 
feeble attempts at cultivation, the view that presents itself is 
hardly more attractive—a formal angular noth cut out in the 
forest, the lofty trees with which it is hemmed in on all sides, de- 
void of lateral branches, stand with their thin naked trunks, ge- 


nerally blackened and scorched by fire, like gigantic palisades, 
in. gloomy formality; the interior covered with unsightly stumps, 
and intersected by zigzag irregular fences, formed of split trees, 
and in the centre the small log-house of the proprietor, which 
looks singularly diminitive when contrasted with the lofty ob- 
jects that surround it; the whole forming a picture, from. which 
the painter or lover of the oeenane would turn with disgust, 


In the Lower province, the aspect of things is very different 
there, particularly along the banks of the St Lawrence; the 
country is thickly peopled and well cultivated, and almost every 
where presents an animated and cheerful scene. Mr Howison 
thus describes his first impression on commencing his journey 
from Montreal; and any one who has visited that country will. 
readily recognise, in his sketch of the calash-driver, the joyous, 
vain, communicative disposition so common in the Canadian 
peasant. 

‘ In travelling from Montreal to La Chine, a village nine miles fur- 
ther up the St Lawrence, I could not but remark the warm and glow- 
ing appearance which every part of the country exhibited, The air 
was so pure and transparent, that every beam, of the sun seemed to 
reach the earth in unimpaired brilliancy, quickening the luxuriant 
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verdure that covered the fields, trees, and shrubbery. Beautiful and 
improved farms lay.on each side of the road; and instead of being 
immured among forests, as I had anticipated, I saw extensive tracts 
of land waving in all the gayety and loveliness of harvest. 

‘ After’an amusing ride which lasted more than an hour, I stopped 
at La Chine. There is a portage between the two places ; for the 
Rapids of the St Lawrence interrupt the navigation, and consequent- 
ly all stores and goods, intended for the upper country, are conveyed 
from Montreal to La Chine by land. At the latter place, they are 
put into flat-bottomed boats, called batteaux, which are rowed up the 
river, with incredible labour, by Canadians, whom the forwarders en- 
gage at a certain sum during the season. La Chine is thus rendered 
a place of some importance, which otherwise it would not be ; but 
still it merely consists of a few dwellinghouses, and several large 
stores for the reception of the goods. This village is agreeably situ- 
ated upon the St Lawrence, which expands into a breadth of several 
‘ miles, and forms what the Canadians term Lake St Louis. The sun 
was just setting when I contemplated this scene. Not a sound could 
be heard, but the dull paddling of a canoe which had just left the 
shore. The picturesque dresses of the Indians who sat in it, the glit- 
tering of their tomahawks, and the figure of the chief, as he stood 
erect, appearing almost gigantic from the state of the horizon, were 
all impressive in the highest degree. There is something powerfully 
affecting in the scenery of a foreign country. Any trivial object, if 
peculiar to it, will render the mind susceptible of receiving increased 
emotion from other features, which might have’before been so fami- 
liar, that they scarcely excited any at all. Often had I contemplated 
Jakes and forests with something like indifference, but the mere intro- 
duction of the Indian canoe awakened me to a new feeling concern- 
ing them. 

‘ I remained all night at La Chine, and at an early hour next 
morning, was provided with another calash and driver. This man 
possessed a most happy disposition, and was altogether so free and 
degagé in his manner, that he afforded me much amusement. Though 
a carpenter by trade, he kept a calash for the accommodation of 
travellers, and would either drive a horse or a nail, as best suited his 
purpose. The Canadian post-horses are in appearance the most 
wretched animals imaginable, being Jank, clumsy, and rough-coated; 
but they become both active and spirited under the influence of the 
whip, which their drivers generally use very freely. I believe no 
member of the Four-in-hand Club, when: mounted on the box, feels 
more elated than the Canadian peasant does while driving his sorry 
horse and shackling chariot. He is all life and gayety, and talks to 
his horse and to the traveller alternately. He points out the beauties 
of the prospect ; and if the carriage or harness gives way, he dis- 
mounts and repairs it, regains his seat, and dashes on. He relieves 
his horse by walking up every hill, and compliments himself upon 
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this sacrifice, by calling to the animal, “ Ah pauvre cheval / Vous 
avez un bon maiire,” &c. The Canadian peasantry display a native 
politeness, a presence of mind, and a degree of address, which, 
thougli extremely pleasing, sometimes betray their possessors into too 
much familiarity ; however, there is so much gayety and sentiment in 
these mistakes, that one cannot but heartily excuse them.’ pp. 6-9. 

The course of the St Lawrence, sometimes confined by its 
banks to narrow limits forming dangerous rapids, sometimes 
expanding into lakes, and broken by a variety of islands, fre- 
quently presents scenes of great picturesque beauty: We exe 
tract the following passage as a favourable specimen of the au- 
thor’s power of description. ' 

‘ We now entered that part of the river which is called the Lake 
of the Thousand Islands. The St Lawrence expands into a large 
basin, the bosom of which is diversified by myriads of islands, and 
these are characterized by every conceivable aspect of nature, being 
fertile, barren, lofty, low, rocky, verdurous, wooded, and bare. They 
vary in size as much as in form. Some are a quarter of a mile long; 
and others only a few yards ; and, I believe, they collectively exhibit, 
on a small scale, a greater variety of bays, harbours, inlets, and chan- 
nels, than are to be found throughout the whole continent of Ameri- 
ca. Nature seems here to have thrown sportively from her hand a 
profusion of masses of the material world, that she might perceive 
what combinations of scenery would be produced, when they assum- 
ed their respeetive positions on the bosom of the waters. 

‘ The number of islands has never been correctly ascertained, but 
it is generally supposed to exceed seventeen hundred. Many of 
them are of little value, being eovered with scraggy pine, and having 
no depth of soil; and, I believe, any person, whose romantic fancy 
might inspire him with the desire of possessing one, would find no 
difficulty in getting it granted by government. But some of the 
larger islands would form delightful little farms; and the energies of 
a future people may perhaps bring them under cultivation, and em- 
bellish them with all the beauties that arts and agriculture can com- 
municate. When this takes place, the scene will realize all that fairy 
loveliness in which eastern historians have delighted to robe the ob- 
jects of the material world. 

‘ The scene reminded me of the beautiful description of the Happy 
Islands in the Vision ef Mirzah’; and I thought at the time, that if 
the Thousand Islands lay in the East, some chaste imagination would 
propose; that they should be made an asylum for suffering humanity, 
and distributed according to the respective virtues and merits of those 
who deserved them. 

‘ The current between some of the islands is so rapid, that the 
boatmen, with all their exertions, can scarcely make way against it. 
There are particular channels, with which the Canadians are well 
acquainted, and which they invariably follow ; for if they ventured 
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upen others, they would soon be bewildered among the islands, and 
might probably continue in search of the true course during many 
days, ‘as has scyeral times been the case. { 
« Shortly after sunset, we landed upon a small island, and theoCa- 
nadians having moored their boat, proceeded to make a'fire, ‘as they 
intended to enjoy themselves for several hours. We werp just dpen- 
itig a ‘basket of provisions when we were all startled ‘by hearitig 
shouts, which apparently proceeded from people on the other side of 
the island. The ruddy glare of a fire likewise attracted our “atten- 
tion, and the continuance of the cries induced several boatmen fo , 
hasten to the spot where the light seemed to be. My imagination 
was instantly excited ; and when I heard the wind whistling amorig 
the trees, and the perturbed waters of the St Lawrence dashing 
against the island, and saw a lurid sky stretched above me, the most 
alarming impressions crowded upon my mind. All the stories I hdd 
heard of the horrible atrocities often committed by the Indians rose 
in my meinory, and I already conceived that I saw my companions 
tomahawked, and their mangled bodies struggling convulsively among 
the whelming surgés ‘of the river. 
’ © However, the rettirn of the Canadians put an end to my feats. 
The supposed Indians‘were no other than the crew of a brigade of 
batteaux, and the shouts we heard were raised in consequence of 
‘their having seen'three deer, in the pursuit of which they requested 
us to ‘join. ‘This proposal was acceded to by all-patties ; and some 
began to kindle large fires in several parts of the island, while others 
stript the hickory tree of its bark, and made torches. Thus pre- 
pated, we sallied forth, some carrying arms, and the’ others being 
provided with blazing flambeaux. Intending to surround the’ deer, 
and gradually close upon them, we dispersed into a large circle, ‘and 
sént two dogs among the brushwood to rouse the game, which they 
soon accomplished, and we accordingly made regular encroachments 
‘upon their precincts. The deer, when they saw themselves thus en- 
‘vironed, sprung from one side to the other, leaped into the air, ‘rear- 
ed upon their hind-legs, and at last sank down apparently in| despair ; 
but upon the discharge of a couple of fowling-pieces, they again 
started, and having escaped ‘our circle, plunged into the river, 902 
« Several of the boatmen had remained upon the banks ofthe 
island, that they might prevent the deer from taking the river; but 
when they found this impracticable, they shouted’ to us and:ranto 
the batteaux, ‘and immediately unmoored them. The ‘reniainder'*of 
the crew soon followed, with’ arms and torches, and they all rowed 
out in pursuit of the gare. “Nothing could be more brilliantahd 
picturesque than the scene which succeeded. We saw the ‘heads tnd 
antlers of the beautiful animals moving with graceful rapidity upon 
the surface of the water, while 'the brightness of their eyes rivalled 
that of the transparent drops which sparkled around them. When'the 
shouts of the crew and the dashing of the oars assailed their ears; the 
exertions they made to escape were ineonceivably strong—sometimes 
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raising themselves almost entirely out of the water, and sometimes 
springing forward several yards at one leap. ‘The bustle among the 
boats, the glare of the torches, and the ferocious countenances of the 
crew, were finely contrasted with the meekness and timidity of the 
deer, and the whole effect was heightened by the islands around, the 
wild and romantic features of which were strikingly displayed at  in- 
tervals, when the ruddy light of the torches happened to fall upon 
them. 

¢ Several shots were fired, though apparently without effect, and 
I began fervently to hope that the deer might escape. Two of them 
eluded their pursuers, but the batteaux surrounded the other, and 
the Canadians beat it to death with their oars, and, having taken it 
on board, returned to the shore. 

‘ While we were around the fire, dividing the booty, two. canoes, 
full of Indians, suddenly emerged from behind a point of land, and 
steered directly towards us. The women were seated, but the. men 
stood erect, and managed their paddles with the utmost elegance and 
dexterity. Their heads were adorned with steel crescents and way- 
ing feathers. The rest of their dress consisted of the skins of wild 
beasts, and long scarlet cloaks covered with ornaments, which, 
though mere tinsel, had a very shining effect, This was the first 
time I ever heard the Indian language; and never could its harsh and 
fantastic sounds have been more impressive to any one than they 
were to me, surrounded as I was with objects the most wild and un- 
civilized in their character. 

‘ These unexpected visitors landed near us, but seemed not at all 
incommoded by our presence ; for the women immediately began to 
cut firewood, and their husbands having collected a few poles and 
some birch bark, set about making a wigwam. At my request, some 
venison and spirits were sent them, which they received with many 
acknowledgments. 

‘ Assisted by my fellow-passengers, I now spread a table, and ob- 
tained the necessary furnishings from our respective provision baskets. 
Our repast proved both a comfortable and an amusing one. On one 
side were the Canadians, loitering round the fire in different groupes, 
some half asleep and others singing and wrestling with their com- 
trades ; while a few attempted to read a half worn-out French hymn- 
book, the devout expressions in which were heard at intervals among 
the oaths that proceeded from almost every mouth. On the other 
side, we saw the Indians seated under their wigwam, and dressing 
their venison. The rum they had drank began to affect them, The 
men looked ferocious, sharpened their tomahawks, and occasionally 
uttered the war-whoop. The women talked incessantly, and their 
children played the Jew’s harp. Our party completed the group ; 
and, though our voices were almost drowned amidst the confusion of 
tongues, a spectator would easily have ascertained, that at least three 
different languages were spoken on the island.’ pp. 31-37. 

On reaching Lake Ontario, the first object that presents it- 
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self is the town of Kingston, which is situated near its mouth, 
in a bay which affords an, excellent harbour, protected by a 
strong fort, built on a point of land that Gop etely commands 
the town and entrance of the harbour, which has depth of water 
sufficient to allow a ship of the line. to lie close to the quay, 
Kingston is by far the most important place,in Upper Canada, 
both on account of its population (containing about 5000 inha- 
bitants), and.of its position.as.a place of strength. Here was 
the great scene of our exertions during the late war with Ame 
rica. The proofs of our activity are still strikingly visible to 
the traveller, when he beholds afloat, close to this little town, a 
ship of war of a hundred and twenty guns, with several frigates. 
Sueli a spectacle could not fail to astonish any one unacquaint- 
ed with the circumstances of that war. It gives rise to a train 
of ‘ideas and associations so novel and so at variance with thosé 
formerly excited in us by the name of Lake Ontario, that we 
can hardly yet read of it without feelings of wonder. A very 
few years ago, and it was still the * wild Ontario,’ whose wayes 
were unbroken save by the light Indian canoe, and on whose 
desert shores the stillness of the primeval forest was disturbed 
only by the howlings of wolves, or the more savage cries of the 
native hunter of the wilderness, But the sight of ships of war, 
and steam-packets conveying crowds of passengers across the 
lake, puts to flight all those poetical images, and diverts the 
thoughts to very different speculations. Even the great cataract 
of Niagara, which so lately could not be reached but by a long 
and toilsome journey through the pathless forest, loses some- 
what of its sublimity in the eyes of the traveller, who has been 
carried to its very brink in a mail-coach ; and he views it with 
very different emotions, when he sees perched on the Table 
rock, instead of the wild Indian in his savage habiliments, a 
bevy of giggling damsels from Albany or New-York, with pink 
pélisses and green parasols. ; 
We shall spare our readers Mr H.’s description of this 
scene, which he has laboured very unsuccessfully to render im- 
pressive by big words and sounding epithets, and follow him 
rather in his visits to some of the new settlements. _ The 
first. he. entered was chiefly possessed by a colony of Scotch 
Highlanders, who had given it the name of Glengary. The 
Highlanders, as may be presumed, from their previous habits 
and mode of life, are particularly ill qualified for such under- 
takings ; and the following account is only so far encouraging, 
as:it shows rather what industry may effect in such a situation, 
than what has been done in this settlement. 
1o¢-Goe@ntéred the settlement in’ the evening, and the first person I 
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met was a common labourer, whistling and walking gaily along, with 
his axé over his shdulder. I accosted him, and had some conversa- 
tion with him, in the course of which he informed me, that he Fie 
cothmenced ‘fatming two years before, not being then’ posstssed ‘of 
subsistence for two months ; but things had prospered with hitn,’ atid 
he ‘now owned a house, three cows, several sheep; and sever acres of 
very fine wheat: | He seemed in high spirits, and) concluded his tiar- 
rative with wishing, that his countrymen could be made acquainted 
with the advantages which Upper Canada afforded to.the poor. 

,, ‘This account filled me with high expectations ; and the more: so, 
as I, had been told that the upper part of .the:settlement was in a 
state of rapid advancement. I therefore hoped, to, see my country- 
men elevated in, their characters, and improved in their. manners, by 
the influence of independence, and stopped at a private house, which 
my driver had recommended as being much superior to, the, tayenn, 
Here I found a large family devouring pork and onions, and a roorg 
containing as much dirt as it could conveniently hold, I had scarce- 
ly passed the threshold, when I was importuned by signs to take my 
seat on the head of a cask, and helped abundantly to the family fare. 
Resistance was vain, as none of the party seemed to understand a 
word of English ; and I suppose my unwillingness to join in the re- 
past was attributed to false modesty. 

* The evening being far advanced, I was obliged to resolve upon 
remaining with them all night. After listening for a couple of hours 
to Gaelic, I followed the landlord to my bedroom ; but the moment 
he opened the door, a cloud of musquitoes and other insects settled 
upon the candle, and extinguished it. He made signs that I should 
remain a few moments in the dark; but, I followed him down stairs, 
tad firmly declined paying another, visit to the apartment intended 
for me, 

‘ As our road lay through the.Glengary settlement, I had an, ops 

ortunity next morning of seeing it, and was rather disappointed ; the 
improvements bearing no proportion to what I had anticipated. The 
majority of its inhabitants were indeed very poor when they com- 
menced their labours, and had a variety of discouraging cireum- 
stances to contend with, the principal of which were, the peculiari- 
ties of the climate, the almost inaccessible situation of their farms, 
the ®adness of the roads, and the inimense woods which incumbered 
the soil. They have, in some degree, surmounted thé greater num 
ber of these difficulties; but still the settlement is’ not in a very 
flourishing state ; and its inhabitants seem too undmbitious to profit 
by the advantages of their condition, A very great majority of the 
houses aré built of logs, and contain: only one apartment ; and the 
possessors display no inclination to improve their mode of life, being 
dirty, ignorant, and obstinate, Few of the settlers have more than 
sixty or seventy acres cleared,.and the generality only thirty or 
forty ; yet, how many comforts, and even luxuries, might persons of 
moderate industry derive from a domain of this extent ! 
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‘ While they were preparing breakfast at the tavern at which I 
had stopped, i strolled out for amusement. Diminutive log-houses, 
surrounded with a few acres of cleared land, presented themselves in 
various directions ; and the feeble vestiges of civilization which these 
objects exhibited, seemed to be derided by the clumps of immense 
oaks that every where waved their colossal Lotighs, as if threatening 
destruction to all below. A profusion of decayed and ‘half-burnt 
timber Jay around; and the serpentine roots of treés, blown down 
by tempests, stretched into the air in the most fantastic forms. Ih 
different places, piles of blazing timber sent forth columns of smoke, 
which écbeloped the forests far and wide. Axes rung in every 
thicket ; and the ear was occasionally startled by the crashing of 
trees falling to the ground. I attempted to ascertain the age of an 
oak that had recently been cut down, by counting the circumgira- 
tions of the wood, and found it had flourished at least two hundred 
and sixty-seven years. Its size, however, was very moderate, when 
compared with that of many others which grew beside it, and which, 
from their dimensions, ‘I judged to be five or six hundred years old. 

* The surface here, to the depth of several inches, is composed 
almost entirely of decayed vegetable matter. The withered leaves, 
strewed by every autumn, speedily decompose and unite with the 
soil ; and a thin layer being thus added annually, a stratum of cons 
siderable thickness is soon formed, which has hitherto been allowed, 
in most places, to accumulate, without disturbance from the plough 
or harrow. Fallen trees likewise add a great deal to the surface by 
their decomposition ; they may be observed in all stages of decay, 
from simple rottenness to that of absolute disintegration. A soil of 
this description, as you may easily conceive, is rather too rich fot 
the common purposes of agriculture; and consequently the first 
crops never are so good as those that follow. As a proof of its luxu- 
riant quality, I may mention, that two fields were pointed out to me 
which had been cropped twenty-one years in succession, without re¢ 
ceiving any manure whatever. That part of the soil which has been 
some time under cultivation, presents an appearance superior to ay 
thing of the kind I have ever seen, being formed entirely of a ric 
black loam resting upon a bed of clay. This combination is pecu- 
liarly adapted for agricultural purposes, as it possesses the double 
advantage of being easily worked, and, under proper management, 
not capable of exhaustion.’ pp. 18-22. 

By tar the most important and flourishing of the new settler 
ments, is that planted by Colonel Talbot in 1802, and now bears 
his name, The excellence of the soil, the comparative mild- 
ness of the climate, and the facility with which land is acquired, 
render it the great centre of attraction for emigrants of all de 
scriptions, who annually flock to it in great numbers; and it 
already has a condensed population of many thousands. : 

‘ The Talbot Settlement lies parallel to the shore of Lake Erie, 
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and consists of two great roads, which extend seventy or eighty 
miles, besides back settlements. The object in giving, it such a 
longitudinal form was, that a road might be opened. to the, head of 
Lake. Erie, and this has consequently been effected, much to the ad- 
vantage of the province in general. The tract of country in which 
the settlement lies, was placed by Government under the superin- 
tendence and management of Colonel Talbot; and no one can ob- 
tain land there without applying to him. At first, lots, containing 
two hundred acres, were given to emigrants ; but, when both roads 
were planted through their whole extent, the quantity was reduced 
to one hundred acres. The settler is obliged to clear ten acres of 
jand, to build a house of certain dimensions, and to open one half 
of the road in front of his farm, within the space of three years ;— 
regulations equally beneficial to the country in general, aud advan- 
tageous to the occupier of the lot.’ pp. 168, 169. deat 
_ Mr H. resided during eight months in this district, and, of 
course had the most ample opportunity of acquiring an accu- 
rate knowledge of the situation, progress and prospects of the 
settlers; and certainly his testimony is, on the whole, highly 
encouraging. ' 
‘ The Talbot Settlement exhibits more visibly than any other. part 
of the province, these advantages, and that amelioration of circum- 
stances, which Upper Canada affords to the peasantry who emigrate 
from Europe. Nine-tenths of the inhabitants were extremely poor 
when they commenced their labours, but a few years’ toil and per- 
severance has placed them beyond the reach of want. All of them 
have rude houses and barns, also cows and oxen, and innumerable 
hogs. Some of the wealthier settlers feed sheep, but on most lots 
the quantity of cleared land is so small, that they cannot afford to 
lay much of it out on pasture. Most of the settlers might live much 
more’ comfortably than they do at present, if they exerted them- 
selves, or had any ideas of neatness and propriety ; but they follow 
the habits and customs of the peasantry of the United States, and 
of Scotland, and, consequently, are offensively dirty, gross, and-in- 
dolent, in all their domestic arrangements. However, these} it is to 
be hoped, are temporary evils; and do not at all affect the conclus 
sions that a view of this settlement must force upon every unpreju+ 
diced mind. It is evident, that the advantages to be derived from 
emigration to Upper Canada, are not altogether chimerical, as has 
been too generally supposed; but that, in so far as concerns ‘the 
lower classes of Europeans, they are equally numerous and import- 
aht,.as some of our most sanguine speculators have represented them 
to be. No person, indeed, will pretend to say, that the settlers, 
whose condition I have described, are in a way to grow rich; but 
most of them, even now, enjoy abundant means of subsistence, with 
the earnest of increasing comforts ; and what state of things can be 
more alluring and, desirable than this to the unhappy peasantry of 
Europe?” pp. I71—173. 
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Tie certainly draws no very flattering picture of the manners 
or morals of these people; but we cannot help suspecting that 
it is occasionally overcharged ; as, for example, when, he \says, 

* He who examines a new settlement in detail, will find most.of 
its inhabitants sunk low in degradation, ignorance, and profligacy, 
and altogether insensible of the advantages which distinguish. their 
condition. A lawless,and unprincipled rabble, consisting of the re- 
fuse of mankind, recently emancipated from the subordination that 
exists in an advanced state of society, and all equal in point of right 
and possession, compose, of course, a democracy of the most revolt+ 
img kind. No individual possesses more influence than another ; and 
were any one, whose qualifications and pretensions entitled him to 
take the lead, to assume a superiority, or make any attempt at im- 
provement, he would be strenuously opposed by all the others. 
Thus, the whole inhabitants of a new settlement march sluggishly 
ferward at the same pace ; and if one advances in the least degree 
before the others, he is immediately pulled back to the ranks.’ 
pp- 169, 170. 

And again, when describing the inhabitants of another set- 
tlement— 

* Many of them possess thirty or forty head of cattle, and annually 
store up two or three thousand bushels of grain in their barns ; but this 
amelioration in their condition, unfortunately, has not produced a corres 
sponding effect upon their manners, character, or mode of life. They 
are still the same untutored incorrigible beings that they probably 
were, when, the ruffian remnant of a disbanded regiment, or the out- 
lawed refuse of some European nation, they sought refuge in the 
wilds of Upper Canada, aware that they would neither find means 
of subsistence, nor be countenanced in any civilized country. Their 
original depravity has been confirmed and increased by the circum: 
stances in which they are now placed. Possessing farms which ren- 
der them, independent of the better classes of society, they can, 
within certain limits, be as bold, unconstrained, and obtrusive, as 
they please, in their behaviour towards their superiors ; for they nei- 
ther look to them for subsistence, nor for any thing else. They now 
consider themselves on an equality with those to whom, in former 
times, the hape of gain would have made them crouch like slaves; 
and tacitly avow their contempt of the better part of society, by a- 
voiding the slightest approximation towards them, so far as regards 
habits, appearance, or mode of life.’ pp, 135—137. 

‘’ Now, when we consider the former condition of the greater 
part of these emigrants, we can readily believe, that, in their 
new situation, their manners should continue to be vulgar and 
gross; and that, from their coarse notions of independence, 
their deportment to their superiors should be insolent and 
offensive, , But it is certainly not so easy to conceive, even 
admitting them.to haye sprung from the very. refuse, of the 
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most profligate city in Europe, that they could continue in 
their new abodes to practise those vices ‘and crimes which 
stained their former life.. Even if they retained the inclina- 
tion, they could no longer find a field for their exercise,—or 
any temptation to-kindle their evil passions. Indeed, ‘we cannot 
éonceive @ better school of reform than one of these forest ham- 
lets." "The constant occupation necessary for their very exist- 
ence, must, of itself, produce a most salutary change; and the 
never-failing rewards of that industry, gittdnalty increasing com~ 
forts and enjoyments, cannot fail to encourage their hopes of 
independence, and stimulate them to new exertions. Domestic 
ties will be formed without any fear of adding to their own, bur- 
dens, or entailing misery on their offspring; but with the con- 
viction that their children will not only give a new charm to 
their homes, but soon materially help to lighten their labours, 
and add to their wealth. It would be a waste of words to com- 
are the moral effects of such a life with that of the poor la- 
te in a populous city. Starving in the midst of plenty, 
surrounded with wealth and luxury in every form, and hardly 
able to procure a morsel of bread, who can wonder that the 
poor wretch who, in a happier position, might have proved an 
useful member of the community, should fall into some of the 
many snares that every where beset his path, and sink into the 
abyss of vice and crime? 
ut Mr H. himself is not very consistent in what he says on 
this subject. In the passage we have already quoted, speakin, 
of the Talbot Settlement, he designates the inhabitants as ‘a 
lawless and unprincipled rabble;’ forming * a democracy of 
the most revolting kind;’ while, a few pages after, he adds, 

‘ I resided many months in the Talbot Settlement, and, during 
that time, enjoyed abundant sree of acquiring a knowled. 
of its inhabitants, who form a democracy, such as, I believe, is hardly 
to be met with in any other part of the world. The difference in 
point of wealth which exists among them, is as yet too trifling to 
create any distinctions of rank, or to give one man more influence 
than another ; therefore, the utmost harmony prevails in the colony, 
and the intercourse of its people is characterised by politeness, respect, 
and even ceremony. They are hospitable, and, upon the whole, extremes 
ly willing to assist each other in cases of difculy —But the most ex- 
traordinary thing of all is, the liberality which they exercise towards 
emigrants, in immediately admitting them to live on an equality with 
themselves ; for any poor starving pedsant, who comes into'the settle- 
ment, will meet with nearly the'same respect as the wealthiest person 
init, captains of militia excepted. The’ Scotch and English ‘emi- 
grdnts are frequently, at first, a good deal puzzled with the considera- 
tien withwhich they are treated, and, when they hear themselves ad- 
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dressed by the titles, sir, master, or gentleman, a variety of new ideas 
begin to illuminate their minds. I have often observed some old 
Highland crone apparently revolving these things within himself, 
twitching his bonnet from one side of his weather-beaten brow to the 
other, and looking curiously around, as if suspicious that the people 
were guizzing him. However, those who are at first most sceptical 
about the reality of their newly-acquired importance, generally be- 
come most obtrusive and assuming in the end ; and it is a remarkable 
circumstance, that, in Upper Canada, the ne plus ultra of vanity, ime 
pudence, and rascality, is thought to be comprised under the epithet 
Scotch Yankey.’ pp. 173-175, 

But we leave Mr H. to reconcile these inconsistencies, and 
hasten to bring our remarks on his volume to a close. He pur- 
sues his journey from Talbot as far as Amherstburgh, at the 
head of Lake Erie, the most westerly, and one of the most flou- 
rishing settlements in the Upper Province. His narration of 
the incidents that occurred in the course of this journey, form 
the most entertaining portion of his book; but our limits. will 
only permit us to extract a few very short passages, as a sample 
of the amusement it affords. 

‘ It was nearly dark when I remounted my horse. The moon had 
indeed arisen, but, in consequence of the cloudiness of the sky, I des 
rived but little benefit toon hat light. I still had eight miles to ride 
before I reached the side of the river Thames, where I intended to’ 
remain during the night. When I had proceeded about half way, I 
inadvertently left the main road, while the increasing narrowness and 
intricacy of the path I then followed soon convinced me that I had 
taken a wrong course ; however, upon hearing the sound of voices, 
I continued to advance, and soon found myself on the bank of the 
Thames. A vivid glare of light illumined every object around ; but, 
as there was a little turn in the course of the river, I could not at 
fixst discover whence the radiance proceeded; in a few moments, 
however, a large raft, in which were five Indians and a blazing fire 
of hickory bark, appeared floating down the stream. ‘Two of the 
Indians held torches in their hands, and a couple of dogs sat ina 
small canoe that lay along-side. A column of smoke rose from the 
fire, which, extending itself into ruddy volumes, hovered about the 
raft like a canopy, as it slowly glided down the refulgent current of 
the Thames, and rivetted my eyes. My attention was soon drawn 
to the opposite shore by a young deer, which had sprung from the 
thicket, and stood stedfastly gazing upon the savages in an attitude 
of beautiful astonishment. In a moment three rifles were levelledvat 
it. They were discharged, and it dropped down. | The Indians rais 
ed a triumphant shout, and waved their torches, while a couple.of 
them jumped into the canoe, and, accompanied by the dogs, paddled 
rapidly to the shore. But when they landed, the deer, which had 
merely’ beon wounded, sprung upen its legs again, and rushed inte 
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the forest. The dogs being despatched to turn it, barked incessant- 
ly; the Indians on shore shouted and whistled to encourage them, 
and those upon the raft called loudly to their companions in tones of 
anger and impatience. The dogs soon succeeded in getting ahead 
of the deer, and driving it to the shore; but it immediately plunged 
into the river, and, having swam towards a little bay that lay in the 
shade, it disappeared, to the great disappointment of the hunters. 
The raft had now floated far below the point at which the Indians 
had landed with the canoe, so that they hastily embarked, and paddled 
down the stream towards it. When they reached their ¢ompanions, 
they were, taken on board, and the whole party moved down the 
river, illumining the woods, and decoying their inhabitants into de- 
struction. 

* This kind of hunting is practised, I believe, by the North Ameri- 
can Indians only. The brightness of the fire allures the deer, and 
several other kinds of game, to the sides of the river, where they are 
so much exposed to the shots of the hunters, that they very rarely 
escape.” pp. 181-184. 

¢ When it was midnight, I walked out, and strolled in the woods 
contiguous to the house. A glorious moon had now ascended to the 
summit of the arch of heaven, and poured a perpendicular flood of 
light upon the silent world below. The starry hosts sparkled bright- 
ly when they emerged above the horizon, but gradually faded into 
twinkling points as they rose in the sky. The motionless trees 
stretched their majestic boughs towards a cloudless firmament, and 
the rustling of a withered leaf, or the distant howl of the wolf, alone 
broke upon my ear. I was suddenly roused from a delicious reverie, 
by observing a dark object moving slowly and cautiously among the 
trees. At first, I fancied it was a bear, but a nearer inspection dis- 
covered an Indian on all fours. For a moment I felt unwilling to 
throw myself in his way, lest he should be meditating some sinister 
design against me ; however, on his waving his hand, and putting his 
finger on his lips, I approached him, and, notwithstanding his injunc- 
tion to silence, inquired what he did there. ‘ Me watch to see the 
deer kneel,” replied he; “ This is Christmas night, and all the deer 
fall upon their knees to the Great Spirit, and look up.” The solem- 
nity of the scene, and the grandeur of the idea, alike contributed to 
fill me with awe. It was affecting to find traces of the Christian 
faith existing in such a place, even in the form of such a tradi» 
tion.’ pp. 191, 192. 

From all that we learn of the state of the aborigines of this 
great continent from this volume, and from every other source 
of information, it is evident they are making no advances tor 
wards civilization. It is certainly a striking and mysterious 
fact, that a race of men should thus have continued for ages 
stationary in a state of the rudest barbarism. That tendency 
to improvement, # principle that has been thought more, than 
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perhaps any other to distinguish man from, the lower animals, 
would seem to be totally wanting in them. Generation after 
eration passes away, and no trace of advancement distin- 
uishes the last from the first. The mighty wilderness they 
inhabit may be traversed from end to enif and ot a a Ves 
tige be discovered that marks the hand of man. It might 
naturally have been expected, that, in the course of ages, 
some superior genius would have arisen among them, to in- 
spire his countrymen with a desire to cultivate’ the arts of 
eace, ‘and establish some durable civil institution; dr that, ‘at 
Yoakt, during the long period since the Europeans have ‘been 
settled amongst ‘them, and taught them, by such striking ex- 
amples, the benefits of industry and social order, they would 
have’ been tempted to endeavour to participate in blessings thus 
providentially brought within their reach, But all has been 
unavailing ; and it now seems certain that the North American 
Indians, ‘like the bears and wolves, are destined to fly at. the 
approach of civilized man, and to fall before his renovating 
hand, and disappear from the face of the earth, along with those 
ancient forests which alone afford them sustenance and shelter, 
The volume concludes with what the author calls, * Recol- 
lections of the United States of America.’ It is a meagre 
sketch of his journey from Niagara to New. York and Philadel- 
phia, containing little worthy of notice, and interlarded with 
long‘ valgar dialogues between oe om drivers anid maid+ 
servants, exceedingly tiresome and disgusting, and which, if Mr 
Howison cannot drive from his ‘ recollection, ’ he ought at least 
to expunge from his pages, and not allow them to deform his 
otherwise respectable volume. 


Art. XI. Europe and America, in 1821 ; with an Examination 
. of the Plan laid before the Spanish Cortes, for the Recognition 
of the Independence of South America. ‘Translated from thé 
French of the Anse DE Pranpt, by J. D. Wittiams. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, Cowie, 1822. 
HE work to which this pompous title belongs, turns. onty,| 
upon inspection, to be a series of rambling discourses, by 
that indefatigable bookmaker M. de Pradt. The style reseme 
bles sometimes that of a sermon,. sometimes that of a newspaper}; 
while the matter is composed of vague, unsubstantial remarks; 
endless dissertation, which leaves, after the perusal, no definite 
idea of what we have been reading, nor any feeling except that 
of great lassitude; ranting declamation without an objects aiid 
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erpetual attempts at reasoning, followed by regular failures. 
e know not, in the present day, a more indefatigable, or a 
more tiresome writer, than M. de Pradt. It would be well if he 
ever sympathized with his readers; but the misfortune is, that 
the tedium of his work is always shared unduly; and, in pro- 
portion as he is fresh, they are exhausted. As to his princi- 
ples (though the side which he espouses may signify little), it is 
not very easy to define them precisely; but for the most part, 
he seems to take liberal views of the questions which he pretends 
to treat. In the work before us, the mediocrity of the original 
is greatly increased by the vileness of the translation, The 
language is hardly English, and the sense in almost every page is 
mistaken, ‘The ignorance of the translator is sueb, that he seems 
never to have heard of Mary Queen of Scots; at least so we in- 
fer, from his making mention of ‘ Maria Stuart.’ We may 
therefore very possibly owe to him, and not to the ingenious 
Abbé, the marvellous blunder of making Pompey gain the 
battle of Pharsalia (vol. ii. p. 95.) _We know not if the follow- 
ing description of aristocracy, taken at random, be for the 
honour of the author, or of his inimitable translator. To which- 
soever of these cognate worthies the praise is due, no one can 
be insensible of the picture’s merits. 
‘“Aristocracy does not oppose itself to the improvements of so- 
ciety from any antipathy to them, but from the apprehension that 
they may produce a diminution of obedience. Aristocracy is always 
alive'to the preservation of the rank it occupies. It only admits 
thitygs ‘at'a distance ; the least approach is prohibited. Its affection 
always ‘revolves into protection, and, in its continued action, like 
the elements, it acts according to the nature of its formation. It is, 
in itself, a social element ; it cannot secrete itself from the necessary 
effects of its formation ; and to depict that which it has done, would 
only be to paint it as it is, and as it ever will be. We are not here 
to. accuse it, but to describe it. 
,, Far be from any one the idea of criminating aristocracy; it can- 
not be otherwise than what time and its works have shown it to us. 
Thus subscribing to the improvements of society, it has laid aside the 
former abruptness of its proceedings, and it has become tinted with 
the colours of the times it has passed through. It has followed the 
th traced out by civilization; but it has not relinquished its rights; ' 
tpuirsuds them, no doubt, with less vehemence than it would have 
dotie in bther times; but it avails itself of all its means to regain its 
natal'stiperiority, because it does not look upon society as the reser- 
voit of the common advantages of mankind; but, divesting itself of 
thevidew of society, to piitsue that of power, it only regards man- 
kind as beings born to subordination under chiefs who are and’ can- 
not:but: be identified with itself.’ - 11. 256, 257. 

‘A somewhat: more favourable: specimen may be given of this 
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book, in the author’s remarks upon the King’s. journey last 
year to Ireland—though the style is so ievmiaaile as to be ab- 
solutely revolting. 

* The King’s journey to his Irish dominions, which were unknown 
to his ancestors, is an act of civilization most consistent with the in- 
terests of both countries. This approximation could not be other- 
wise than favourable both to the Prince and to his subjects; the lat- 
ter, by exhibiting sentiments of the greatest loyalty at the sight of 
their Sovereign, must have re-awakened in his heart the regret at 
not having been able to confer upon them the benefit he had intend- 
ed. He must have felt the whole extent of the fault which had been 
committed by the English Aristocracy, in refusing him the pleasure 
of enjoying the fruit of the noble idea he had conceived ; and when 
the Catholic clergy and the Quakers, arriving from the opposite poles 
of religion, presented themselves before him, to exhibit each in their 
own manner their affectionate and obedient hearts, he must have ima- 
gined that toleration herself appeared before him, and presented him 
@ petition to put an end to the intolerance that desolated the land in 
which they were assembled, and at the same time a proof of the 
equal facility with which kings may be served by those who differ in 
the manner of serving the King of kings.’ II. 74, 75. 

But it is yery far from our present plan to go through the 
work before us; we shall merely recommend to the reader, 
what we really take to be the only portion of value, the anec- 
dotes of the Emperor Napoleon, every thing relating to whom 
is justly to be deemed of importance. 

The chapter entitled, * Death of Napoleon,’ opens in the 

enuine style of the ci-devant Archbishop, with an invocation to 

ssuet, to come and help him in making a sermon upon the 
littleness of human greatness. But he by no means waits for 
the arrival of the grand preacher; on the contrary, he starts 
himself, and after somewhat touching the fading of flowers, and 
much against courtiers and flatterers of all descriptions, he gives 
the fall of Buonaparte, and the progress of the world notwith- 
standing it, as an example of a position which it seems that’ great 
man was fond of laying down, ‘ that there exists not any one for 
whom there is a necessity.’—‘ It is the disease of princes (he 
was wont to say) to believe themselves necessary ; but no man 
is necessary, myself no more than another, say what you will.’ 
We have then a tiresome disquisiton upon the question, who is 
the fittest person to write Napoleon’s life, or rather who would 
have, been, had he lived at the proper time; for he discusses 
only the claims of deceased historians, from Plutarch down to 
Mad. de Staél; and after quickly disposing of the ancients, 
and then at somewhat greater length of Cardinal de Retz, Saint 
Simon, Brantéme, Rhuliers, Bossuet, and Massilon, he con- 
eludes in favour of Mad. de Staél, in whose praise he launches 
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forth, and certainly very justly, though neither very needfully 
ner very profitably, as far as regards the matter in hand, the 
character of Napoleon. ‘Though he mentions no living author, 
we think it very likely that he has one in his eye; and we sus- 
pect that we cannot reckon on his concurrence when we venture 
to remark, that whoever may be the fit person for the great task 
in question, M. de Pradt clearly is not that person. We give 
the only part of his chapter upon this subject which is even 
tolerably written; and we give it for the substance, and not the 
execution. 

‘ Continued contrasts require striking colours; but they must be 
distributed wisely, so that oppositions may not become contradics 
tions. The most devouring activity must be painted, accompanied by 
long intervals of rest ; the most rapid execution by the most tardy 
decision in the most trivial matters. Aptness, which accomplished 
every thing, realized every thing before the age which could have 
learnt any thing—the little games of a child, in the midst of plans 
and ideas which encircled and shook the globe—the tone of the 
camerade succeeding without interval to those words of command 
which spread silence over the earth—the coup d’ceil that compre- 
hended an immense extent, and the facility of descending to the 
minutest details—a memory that did not bend under the mass of 
names, of acts, and of the greatest variety of circumstances—a pre- 
sence of mind which reproduced in its proper colours, and in its na- 
tural state, whatever had once arrested its attention—the most vio- 
lent agitation in the midst of the most profound calm—an unalter- 
able pulse in the midst of transports of the most violent rage —a phi- 
losophical contempt for grandeur, accompanied by the most ardent 
labours to acquire it—the most eminent wisdom with the falsest illu- 
sions—according to the English expression, generous as the sun, 
and able in calculation—magnificent as a king in his palace, and as 
economical as a Dutchman, recalling Montesquieu’s observation, 
with respect to Charlemagne, who, after having distributed the riches 
of the world, sold the vegetables out of his garden—wishing to touch 
realities, to ensure himself of them, and yet giving way to fictions ; 
at once Tacitus and Machiavel.’ pp. 97, 98. 

M. de Pradt confirms all the other accounts of Napoleon's 
naturally easy and kind disposition. He says, that after being 
great deal about him, he can assert ‘ he never remarked any 
* thing in him belonging to the character of a malicious man;’ 
he mentions his ‘ kindness and gaiety, even to childishness. ” 
‘I have seen him,’ says he ‘ repeatedly with his first wife, 
‘ and the children of his brothers and sisters, give himself up 
* to the lively and animated joy of infancy. When he had a 
‘ son, there were no limits to his playfulness; it was necessary 


‘ sometimes to take him away from him, his joy was so vio- 
6 4 
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€ lent.’ - He also represents him as a great talker. ‘ Talking 
* was his delight, and he lost more time in conversation than 
© he employed in action. ’ 

To the remarks upon Napoleon are ye gee two pieces of 
importance; the one contradicting the vile calumnies propa- 
gated so industriously by the Ultra party about Napoleon’s 
treatment of the Pope; the other confirming the authority of Mr 
O’Meara’s late work. The former is a narrative in the words 
of Mr Duvoisin, Bishop of Nantz, who was intrusted with a 
most material part of the negociation respecting the Concordat, 
and is represented as a man of the most undoubted integrity. 
Nothing, to be sure, can more triumphantly refute the mise- 
rable tales, so greedily swallowed, of violence exercised upon 
the Roman Pontiff by the Emperor. The latter is a statement, 
by General Rapp, of the attempt to assassinate Napoleon at 
Schoenbrunn, near Vienna, in 1805. This agrees in every es- 
sential particular with the narrative of the same incident, given 
by Mr O’Meara from Buonaparte’s own relation; and, coming 
from a quarter wholly unconnected, it may be regarded both as 
a testimony to that gentleman’s correctness, and to the accu- 
racy of Buonaparte’s own memory. We have only room for 
the examination of the young fanatic who forms the subject of 
the narrative. 

‘ After having issued this order, General Rapp went again to 
Napoleon, where he found Prince Bernadotte, and the Generals 
Berthier and Duroc. Saint..... was brought in by two gen- 
darmes, with his hands tied behind his back. He appeared perfect- 
ly calm, nor did the presence of Napoleon make the least impression 
upon him ; he, however, saluted him respectfully. Napoleon asked 
him whether he spoke French, he answered, very little. Napoleon 
then desired General Rapp to put the following questions to him. 
Where do you come from? From Neuenburg. What is your fa 
ther? A Protestant clergyman. What age are you? Eighteen. 
What did you intend to do with this knife? To kill you. Young 
man, you are either a fool, or belong to the ‘sect of the Illuminati. 
I am not a fool, nor do I know the meaning of illuminati. You must 
be ill then? Iam not ill, I am perfectly well. Why did you wish 
to kill me? Because you caused the misfortunes of my country. 
Have I done you any harm? To me, as well as to the rest of the 
Germans. Who instigated you to commit this crime? Noone; 
it was only from: the positive conviction, that I should render the 
greatest service to my country and to Europe, by killing you. 
Is this the first time that you have seen me? I saw you at Er- 
furth, at the time of the interview. Did not you desire to kill me 
then? No, because I thought that you would not make war upon 
Germany again ; I was then one of your greatest admirers. How 
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long have you been at Vienna? Ten days. Why have you iy - 


the execution of your project so long ? I came to Schoenbrunn eig oe 

da‘ s ago with the intention of killing you then; but the parade wa 

jus r, and I postponed my intention till to-day. Young man, 

you ure either mad, or you are ill, said Napoleon; let Corvisart be 

sent for. I am neither mad nor ill; who is Corvisart? Upon being 

told that he was a doctor, he said, I am notin want of him. Nothing 

was said until the arrival of the doctor. Saint ..... remained per- 

fectly quiet ;, Corvisart at length arrived. Napoleon ordered him to 

feel the young man’s pulse. After it had been felt several times, 

Saint ..... said to the doctor, Is it not true that Iam not ill ? Upon 

which the doctor told Napoleon, that the person was in good health, 

and Saint ..... repeated with great tranquillity, and even with an 

air of satisfaction, J said so before. Napoleon was confused at the 

confidence of the young man, and began again by the following ques- 

tions, Your imagination is bewildered, and you will cause the un- 

happiness of your family ; I will grant your life, if you will ask par- 

don for the crime you were about to commit, and which you must re- 

gret.—I want no pardon, and I regret exceedingly that I have not 

succeeded.—It appears that a crimé is not of any consequence in your 

eyes? To kill you is not a crime, but a duty.—Whose portrait is 

that which was found upon you ?—It is that of a young person whom 

I love.—She will be very sorry when she hears of this event ?—She 

will be very sorry that I have not succeeded ; she abhors you as much 

as I do myself.—But, however, if [ pardon you, will you feel obliged 

to me ?—I warn you that I shall kill you notwithstanding, at a later 

period.— Napoleon was thunderstruck at this answer; he ordered the 

prisoner to be taken away; he was tried and shot.’ II. 127-129. 
He died in the same state of enthusiasm, refused sustenance, 

affirmed that he had no accomplices, and was urged on solely 

by ‘his own impulses;’ although, being told that peace was 

concluded, he appeared overjoyed, exclaiming at the moment 

of execution, ‘Vive la Paix! Vive lV Allemagne!’ The prin- 

cipal difference between this account and that of Mr O’ Mea- 

ra is, that the latter represents Napoleon. as having delayed 

the execution four-and-twenty hours, with the desire of pardon- 

ing the young man, who, however, at the end of this time, was 

found to persist in his fanatical purpose, notwithstanding con- 

finement and fasting. 
We have given M. de Pradt’s opinion of Napoleon—the 

reader may be desirous of learning the Emperor’s sentiments re- 

specting the prelate, and they are likely to be moderately accept- 

able to his Grace. * De Pradt,’ said he, ‘ may be said to be 

‘ une espece de fille de joie qui préte son corps to all the world 

‘ for payment. Once, when he was giving vent to his custo- 
VOL, XXXVII. NO. 73, 
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* mary bavardage and extravagant projects in my presence, I 
* contented myself with humming a part of the air— 

** Od courez vous donc Monsieur |’ Abbé ? 

‘* Vous allez vous casser le nez ”— 
‘ which disconcerted him so much, that he had not another 
* word to utter.’ (O’Meara, ii. 208.) 

Perhaps M. de Pradt will pardon us for here citing what he 
has himself said (II. 117) respecting the vein of sarcasm in which 
Napoleon was accused of indulging too freely. * Let those 
* persons who were the objects of his sarcasms look within 
* themselves, and ascertain their reasons for visiting his pa- 

laces; and ask, whether they did not provoke those Yetdiia. 

tions, which they afterwards related in the Fauxbourg St 

Germain, as unmannerly attacks. ’ 


NOTE. 


We have received a long letter from Mr Knox, the master of Tun- 
bridge School, complaining of some statements in a recent article of 
ours on that subject, and requiring us to print his letter in our next 
publication. With this request, however, we must decline comply- 
ing ; 1st; Because the letter is needlessly long ; 2¢, Because he has 
already been pleased to publish it in the newspapers; and, 3d, Be- 
cause it consists chiefly of imputations on the fairness or accuracy 
of| certain statements in a pamphlet by Mr Prinsep ; and is, in fact, 
the beginning of a controversy with that gentleman, for which we 
have no desire to make our pages a vehicle. 

The substance however is, that the value of the surplus revenue 
of the school has been exaggerated—that the master, &c. were par- 
tiesito the suit in Chancery from the beginning—and that such a 
suit. must necessarily have been instituted at all events, and whether 
there had been any question about the application of the revenues or 
not. 

These are Mr Knox's averments ;—and we really are not aware that 
they materially affect the justice of any of our remarks in the arti- 
cle now alluded to. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, Nos. 90. and 91. 3s. each. 

The Cottager’s Agricultural Companion. By W. Salisbury. 12mo. 
2s. 
A New System of National and Practical Agriculture. By R. 
Donald. 2s. 6d. 

ANTIQUITIES, ARCHITECTURE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 

Memoranda, illustrative of Egyptian Tombs; also, Remarks on 
Mummies. Small 8vo. 4s. 

Remains of a Roman Villa at Bignor, in Sussex. 12/. 12s. boards. 

An Inquiry into the Principles of Beauty in Grecian Architecture; 
with an Historical View of the Rise and Progress of the Art in Greece. 
By George Earl of Aberdeen, K.T., &c. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tracts on Vaults and Bridges. 8vo. 20s. 

Three Views, viz. the West Front, the Nave, and the Quoir, of the 
Cathedral Church of Amiens, in colours. By Mr C. Wild. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Sciography, or Examples of Shadows, and Rules for their Projec- 
tion, intended for the Use of Architectural Draughtsmen. By Joseph 
Gwilt, architect. S8vo. 9s. 

/Edes Althorpiane ; or an Account of the Mansion, Pictures, and 
Library at Althorp, in Northamptonshire, the Residence of the Earl 
Spencer. By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Practical Hints on Composition in Painting; illustrated by Ex- 
amples from the Great Masters of the Italian, Flemish, and Dutch 
Schools. By John Burnet. 4to. 12s. 

The British Gallery of Pictures, selected from the most admired 
Productions of the Old Masters in Great Britain ; with Descriptions, 
&e. By the late Henry Tresham, R.A. and W. Y. Ottley, Esq., 
F.S.A. 4to. 12/. 12s. extra boards; proofs India paper, 251. 4s. ; 
coloured in imitation of the original pictures, 151/. 4s. in Russia. 

Specimens of Gothic Architecture. By A. Pugin. 4to. 

Engravings of the Marquis of Stafford’s Collection of Pictures. 
With Remarks, &c. 4vols. 4to. $5/. 14s. boards; Proofs, 71/. 8s.; 
Finely coloured, &c. 178/. 10s. 

Regal Heraldry. By Thomas Willement, heraldic artist to his Ma- 
jesty. 4to. 2. 2s. 

ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 

A System of Mechanical Philosophy. By the late John Robinson, 
LL.D. ; edited by David Brewster, LL.D. 4 vols. 8vo. 44. 

A Letter on the Reputed Immateriality of the Human Soul, being 
a Vindication of Mr Lawrence’s Work on Physiology. 3s. 
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An Inquiry into the Opinions, Ancient and Modern, eoncerning 
Life and Organization. By John Barclay, M.D. 14s. 

a vl. I. of Memoirs of the Astronomical Society of London. 4to, 
Ai. is. 

Conversations on Mineralogy, with Plates, 2 vols. 12mo. 148. 

The Rudiments of Perspective; in which the Representation of 
Objects is described by two Methods. By Peter Nicholson. Svo. 14s, 

First Report of the Directors of the School of Arts of E dinburgh, 
for the Education of Mechanics in such branches of Physical Semtice 
as, are of Practical application in their several trades, (May 182: 

Is. Gd. Sold to the Students of the School of Arts, by the Libese 
rian; for Sixpence. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

William Lilly’s Memoirs of his own Life and Times, with twelve 
Portraits of eminent Astrologers, &c. 8vo. 12s. Gd. 

The Life of the late Thomas Coutts, Esq. 6s. 

An Account of the Life and Writings of Jolin Home, Esq. By 
H. M‘Kenzie Esq., F.R.S. 7s. 

A Memoir of the Life and Trial of James Mackoull, or Moffat, 
who died in the County Jail of Edinburgh, on the 22d of December 
1820. Svo. 8s. Gd. boards. 

Napoleon in Exile. By B. E. O'Meara, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Memoirs of Artemi. 8vo. 19s. 

Lives of Celebrated Persons who have died within the last Six 
Years: G vols. 8vo. 4. 10s. 

Memoirs of the late Miss Mary Aun Burton, of Kentish Town. 

12mo. 5s. Gd. 

Life and Opinions of Sir Richard Maltravers, an English Gentle- 
man of the Seventeenth Century. 2 vols. post Svo. 16s. 

Memoirs of C. B. Brown, the American Novelist. By Wm. Dun- 
lap. 8vo. 10s. boards. 

The Miscellaneous Tracts of the late W. Withering, M.D. witha 
Memoir of his Life and Character. @ vols. Svo. 1/. 7s 

Memoir-and Select Remains of an only Son. By Thomas Durant, 
Poole. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. Gd. 

The Life of John Goodwin, A. M. By Thomas Jackson. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. with a fine portrait. 

Ilustrations, Historical and Critical, of the Life of Lorenzo de Me- 
dici. By William Roscoe. 8vo. 14s.; 4to, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

The. Life of the Right Hon. Willielma, Viscountess Glenorchy, 
containing Extracts from her Diary and Correspondence. By ‘T. 8. 
Jones} DD. Minister of her Chapel, Edinburgh. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

DRAMA. 
>The Weird Wanderer of Jutland, a Tragedy ; Julia Montalban, a 
Taleo /By thé Honsand Rev. Wm. Herbert. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Cataline, a Tragedy, in five Acts. Svo. By the Rev. G, Croley. 
SesGdis ixe1T slonle: ‘ 

Belshazzar, a Dramatic Poem. By the Rev.'H. Milman, Profes- 
sor of Poetry in the University of Oxtord. 8vo. os. Gd. 
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Julian the Apostate, a dramatic Peem. By Sir Aubrey de Vere 
Hunt, Bart. 8vo. 

The Law of Java. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

EDUCATION, 

Frank: being the Sequel to Frank, in Easy Lessons. By Matia 
Edgeworth, 3 vols. 9s. 

Rosamond: being the Sequel to Rosamond, in Easy Lessons.» By 
the same Author. 2 vols. 5s. 

Advice to Young Ladies on the Conduct of Life, and: the Im- 
provement of the Mind. By the Rev. T. Broadhurst. Post Svo. 
6s. ? 4 

Lesons Frangaises de Litterature et de Morale, ou Recueil en 
Prose et en Vers. Par M. Noel. 12mo. 6s. bound. 

The National School Collection; consisting of : Religious: and 
Moral Instruction; a selection of Fables; Description of Animals, 
Places, Manners, &c. 12mo. 3s. bound. 

A Glossary ; or a Collection of Words, Phrases, Names, and Al- 
lusions to Customs, Proverbs, &c. forming a necessary Supplement 
to Johnson’s Dictionary. By the Rey. Robert Nares, &c.’ 4to. 
Ql. 15s. 

The Universal Catechist, or Text-Book, of the chief Branches: of 
Iluman Knowledge, in Question and Answer. By James Mitchell, 
A.M. With 200 engravings. 7s. bound. 

The Classical Collector’s Vade Mecum ; containing accurate ‘lists 
of the Polyglot, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Bibles, Greek Testa- 
ments, as also of the Greek and Roman Authors, known as Editiones 
Principes, Aldine, Stephens’s. 1 vol. 18mo. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. Newly translated into English by a Mem- 
ber of the University of Oxford. S8vo. 8s. 

Numerical Games, consisting of Practical Exercises in Arithme- 
tic. By Thomas Halliday. 1/. 4s. in a neat box. 

li Bagatello ; intended to facilitate the Study of Italian to young 
Beginners. By E. Reale. 12mo. 3s, 

The Classical English Letter-writer, or Epistolary Selections. 
4s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
A Statistical, Political, Mincralogical, and Modern Map of Italy. 
y J. A. Orgioze. The size of the map forty-six inches by vee a 
oe 15s. 

Statistical Account of Upper Canada. By Robert Gourdayii ig 
vols.) Ql. 2s. mi 

Practical Geography. By J. Ouiseau. 8th edits::.56. boaadeoo 

HISTORY. 

The History of France, from the time of its conquest by: Clovis, ito 
the death of Louis XVI. By the Rev. Alexander: se ('Vok®@ 
8vo., 9s. boards. ileis 

Memoirs of his Own Times. By Horace Walpole, Earl af Or- 
ford. z Vals. royal 4to, 5b 580 t larmst(l s ,inssettaloll 
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The History of the Town and County of Galway. By J. Hardi- 
man, Esq. 4to. 2/. boards. 

The Chronicles of Eri; being the History of the Gaal Sciot Iber, 
or Irish People: Translated from the original Manuscripts in the 
Pheenician Dialect of the Scythian Language. By O’Connor. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 1. 7s.; royal 1/. 15s. 

The Author of Junius discovered in the Person of the celebrated 
Earl of Chesterfield. 5s. 

Illustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century; 
intended as a Sequel to the Literary Anecdotes. By John Nichols, 
F.S.A. Vol. IV. 4to. 14. 7s. 

A History of the British Empire, from the Accession of Charles I. 
to the Restoration. By George Brodie, Esq. Advocate. In four 
Vols. 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. boards. 
LAW. 

The Trial of James Stuart, Esq. Younger of Dunearn, before the 
High Court of Justiciary, on Monday 10th June 1822, 3s. 6d. 

The Proceedings against William Murray Borthwick, indicted 
before the Circuit Court and High Court of Justiciary, on the Charge 
of having abstracted Papers from the Sentinel Newspaper Office at 
Glasgow. With an Appendix of Documents, and a Preface by Mr 
Borthwick. 2s. 6d. 

Report of the Trial by Jury of the Action of Damages for a Libel 
in the Beacon Newspaper ; Lord Archibald Hamilton against Dun- 
can Stevenson, Printer in Edinburgh. Taken in Short Hand. 3s. 

Cases Decided in the Court of Session, from November 11, 1821, 
to March 9, 1822. Reported by Patrick Shaw and James Ballan- 
tine, Esquires, Advocates. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND ANATOMY. 

Remarks on Cutaneous Diseases. By T. H. Wilkinson. 8vo. 
$s. 6d. 

An Essay on Cancer. By W. Farr, Member of the Royal Col-, 
lege of Surgeons, &c. 5s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, with Observations on 
Hypochondriates and Hysteria. By J. Woodford, M.D. 5s. bds. 

Practical Observations on the Treatment of Strictures in the Ure- 
thra, and in the Gisophagus. By Sir Everard Home. $ vols. 8vo. 
1/. 6s. 6d. 

Observations on Cancer, connected with Histories of the Disease. 
By the same Author. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Practical Observations on the Treatment of the Diseases of the 
Prostate Glands, .By the same. 2 vols, 8vo. 10. 6s. 

Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, illustrated by Engravings. 
By the same.) 2 vols. Royal 4to, 10/, 10s.; demy 7/. 7s. 

Practical Rules for the Restoration and Preservation of Health, 
and the!best Means for Invigorating and Prolonging Life. By the 
jate George Cheyne, M.D. F. RuS. 

A’ Treatise on the Morbid Respiration.of Domestic Animals By 
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Edward Causer, late Veterinary Surgeon to his Majesty’s Fourth 
Dragoons. 8vo. 93s. 

Remarks on Morbus Oryzeus; or, the Disease occasioned by 
Eating Noxious Rice; with a concise Narrative of Facts and Cases. 
By Robt. Tytler, M. D. M.A.S.° 8s. 6d. 

Notes on the Medical Topography of the Interior of Ceylon; and 
on the Health of the Troops employed in the Kandyan Provinces, 
during the Years 1815, 1816, 1817, 1818, 1819, and 18205 with 
brief Remarks on the prevailing Diseases. By Henry Marshall, 
Surgeon to the Forces. 8vo. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment of the Gravel, Cal- 
culus, &c. By W. Prout, M.D., &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Chapman’s Elements of T herapeutics and Materia Medica. Vol. I. 
8vo. 16s. 

Tracts on Medical Jurisprudence ; with a Preface, Notes, and a 
Digest of the Law relating to Insanity and Nuisance. By Thomas 
Cooper, M.D. 8vo. 18s. 

A Memoir on Contagion, more especially as it respects the Yel- 
a Fever. By N. Potter, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 

A Discourse upon Vaccination. By Valentine Leaman, M.D. 
8vo. 6s. 

A System of Anatomy for the Use of Students of Medicine: By 
Caspar Wistar, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 1J. 10s. 

American Medical Botany ; being a Collection of the Medicinal 
Plants of the United States. By Jacob Bigelow, M.D. Vol. I. 
2 Parts, royal 4to; each 1/. 

A Compendium of Physiological and Systematic Botany: with 
Plates. By George Sumner, M.D. 12mo. 12s. 

A Practical and Historical Treatise on Consumptive Diseases, 
deduced from original Observations, and collected from Authors of 
all Ages. By Thos. Young, M.D. F.R. and L.S., &c. 8vo. 12s. 
: boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1818. 1/. 1s. boards. 

An Account of the Abipones, an Equestrian people in the Interior 
of South America, translated from the Original Latin of Martin Do- 
on twenty-two years a Missionary in Paraguay. $ vols. 8vo, 
1/. 16s. 

The Cook's Oracle ; (new and improved edition) ; containing Re- 
ceipts for Plain Cookery, on the most economical plan for Private 
Families. In one volume 12mo. Price 9s. boards. isonton14 

*,* The Receipts added to this edition may be had me by the 
former purchasers of the work. 

Miscellaneous Works of the Right Hon. Henry Gtatien ‘8val 12s. 

A few Days in Athens, being the Translation of a en Mahus- 
cript discovered at Herculaneum. By Mrs Wright: |‘ 5s.-6d9.!) 

An Historical and Descriptive Aecount of the Stemma) "Bngins) with 
an Appendix of Patents and Parliamentary Papers connected ‘with 
the Subject. By Charles Frederick Partington. $8vo. 18s. 
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A Practical Essay on the Strength of Cast Iron, intended for ithe 
Assistance of Engineers, Iron Masters, Architects, Millwrights, 
Founders, Smiths, and others. By Thomas Tredgolds.' 8vo. . 12s. 

The Deathbed Confessions of the late Countess of Guernsey ; the 
Queen’s Jast Letter to the King, &c. 1s. 6d. | 

The Works, Verse and Prose, of the Right Hon. Sir C. H. Wil- 
Kiams, K.B. With Notes. By Horace Walpole. | 3. vols,\\$vo. 
MW. lise6d. | . 

The Cambridge Quarterly Review. No. I. 

Lacon, or Many Things in a Few Words. By the Rev. C. C, 
Colton, A. M. Vol. IL. 8vo. 7s. 

The Hours of Contemplation, or Essays, Philosophical, Literary, 
&c. By E. Phillips, jun. 12mo. 6s. 

The Philosophy of Morals. By Sir Charles Morgan, Author af 
the Philosophy of Life. Svo. 

The Council of Ten, No. I. 2s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND BOTANY. 

The Scottish Cryptogamic Flora; or Coloured Figures and De- 
scriptions of Cryptogamic Plants growing in Scotland, and belonging 
chiefly to the Order Fungi. By R. K. Greville, F. R. S. E. M. W.S. 
&c. Royal 8vo. No.l. 4s. 

An Encyclopedia of Gardening ; comprising the Theory and Prac- 
tic of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gar- 
dening. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., &c. 8vo. 2/. 10s. 

Supplement to Vol. 1V. of the Transactions. of the Horticultural 
Society of London. 6s. 

Lectures on the Elements of Botany. Part I. By Anthony Tod 
Thomson, F. L.S. S$vo. 

The Fossils. of the South Downs ; or Outlines of the Geology of 
the South-eastern Division of Sussex. By Gideon Mantell, F. L. 8, 
4to. 31. 8s. 

The Philosophy of Zoology; or a General View of the Structure, 
Functions, and Classifications of Animals. . By John Fleming, D. D. 
Minister ‘of Flisk, Fifeshire, F. R. S. E. of the Wernerian Nataral 
History Society, &c. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Engravings. 14. 10s. bds. 

NOVELS. 

The Fortunes of Nigel. By the Author of ‘ Waverley, Kenil- 
worth,’ &¢. $3 vols. Post 8vo. 1d. 11s. Gd. 

The Spy, a Tale of the Neutral Ground, referring to some par- 
ticular occurrences during the American War. By the Author of 
Precaution. 3 vols. 12mo. 14. Is. 

Legends of Scotland (first series), containing Fair Helen of Kirk- 
connel; and Roslin Castle. By Ronald M‘Chronicle, Esq. 3 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Bhizhted ‘Anibition, or the Rise and Fall of the Earl of Somerset ; 
a Romance.” 3 vols. ‘14. Is. 

‘Ble Geabilia} a Tale. By the Hon. and Rev. William Horbert. 
8vo. 3s. 
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The! Lollards, a Fale, By the Author, of the Mystery... 3 vols. 
12mo. » 1d./1s, 

Graham Hamilton. | |2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

Pen Owen. | 3,vols. Post 8vo, 1d. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Light and Shadows of Scottish Life ; a Selection from the: Papers 
of the Jate/Arthur Austin. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Refugees, an Irish Tale. 3:vols.12mo. 111s. 

Chinese Novels, translated from the original, with Proverbs and 
Moral Maxims. By John F. Davis, F. R.S. 8vo. ..88..6d.) 

Tales of the Manor. By Mrs Hoffland. 4 vols..12mo0. 24s. 

Carwin, the Biloquist, and other American Tales. By .C: B. 
Brown. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Bracebridge Hall; or, the Humourists. By the Author of the 
Sketch Book. 2 vols. 8vo. 11, 4s. 

The Three Perils of Man, a Novel. By James Hogg. $3 vols. 
12mo. 14, 4s. 

The Provost. By the Author of Annals of the Parish, Ayrshire 
Legatees, and Sir Andrew Wylie. In one volume 12mo. 7s. boards. 

The Historical Romances of the Author of Waverley ; comprising 
Ivanhoe, the Monastery, the Abbot, and Kenilworth, beautifully 
printed in 6 vols. 8vo. With Vignette title-pages. 3/. 12s. boards. 

POETRY. 

Halidon Hill; a Dramatic Sketch. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
8vo. 6s. sewed. 

The Poetical Works of James Hogg, now first collected: con- 
taining the Queen’s Wake, Poetic Mirror, Mador of the Moor, Pil- 
grims of the Sun, and many Poems and Songs not hitherto publish- 
ed. Beautifully printed, in 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. 10. 15s. 

Napoleon, and other Poems. By Bernard Barton. 8vo. 123. 
boards. 

Sir Marmaduke Maxwell: a Dramatic Poem; the Mermaid of 
Galloway ; the Legend of Richard Faulder, and twenty Scottish 
Songs. By Allan Cunningham. 7s. 

The Fairy Minstrel, and other Poems. By William Millar. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. boards. 

The Entire Poems of Ossian, revised, illustrated, and authenti- 
cated, by Visits to the Sites described, and by laborious Investiga- 
tions made on the spot. By Hugh Campbell, Esq. F.A.S, In two 
volumes, royal 12mo. illustrated with a Map of the Celtic Kingdom 
of Connor, the Site of the Events, and with Engravings of Canrick- 
fergus Castle, the Tura of Ossian, the Hill of Cromla, and the Lake 
of Lego. 11. in boards. 

Julian the Apostate; a Dramatic Poem. By Sir Aubrey de Vere 
Hunt, Bart. 8vo. 

Love ; a Poem, in three Parts. To which is added, The Giaour, 
a satirical Poem. By the Author of Peter Faultless.  8vo. 

The Bridal of Coalchairn, and,other Poems. By J.H. Allan, 


Esq. 12s, 
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Johnny. Que Genus, the Foundling. By the Author of Three 
Tours of Dr Syntax. 14. 1s. 

The Last Days of Herculaneum ; Abradrates and Panthea ; Poems, 
By Edward Atherstone, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

Ecclesiastical Sketches in Verse. By W. Wordsworth, Esq, 
6s. 6d. boards. 

The Remains of Henry Kirke White, selected, with Prefatory 
Remarks. By Robert Southey, Esq. Vol. III. 8vo. 9s. 

Songs of Zion: being imitations of the Psalms. By J. Montgo- 
mery. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

The Poetry contained in the Novels, Tales, and Romances, of the 
Author of Waverley. Foolscap 8vo. 9s. 

The Grave of the last Saxon, or the Legend of the Curfew. By 
the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles. 8vo. 6s. 

' Angelica, or the Rape of Proteus. A Poem. By Lord Thur- 
ow. 3s. 

Specimens of the American Poets. 12mo. 7s. 

Recreative Hours. By George E. Linley, Esq. Foolscap. 5s. 

May-Day with the Muses. With Vignettes. By R. Bloomfield, 
Bvo. 4s. 

The Vale of Chamouni: a Poem. By the Author of ‘ Rome.’ 
8vo. 7s. 

The Triumph of Genius, an Essay. By Alexander Paton. 12mo, 
5s. boards. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A View of the History and Actual State of the Military Force 
of Great Britain. By Charles Dupin, Member of the French In- 
stitute, translated, with Notes. By an Officer. 2 vols. IJ. 1s. 

The Works ofthe Right Hon. Edmund Burke, Vols, XIII. and 
XIV. 8vo. 1/ 1s. 

Europe; or, a General Survey of the Present Situation of the 
Principal Powers. By a Citizen of the United States. 8vo. 12s. 

A correct Statement of the Public Revenue and Expenditure of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for the year ending 5th Jan. 1822. 1s. 

Miscellaneous Notices relating to China, and our Commercial In- 
tercourse with that Country. By Sir George Thomas Stanton, Bart. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Suggestions for the Abolition of the present System of Impress- 
ment in the Naval Service. By Capt. Marryat, R. N. 2s. 6d. 

The Speech of the Earl of Liverpool on Agricultural Distress. 
2s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Poor Laws, with a Plan for a Reduction of Poot 
Rates. By S. Brookes. 

On Protection to Agriculture. By David Ricardo, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 

The Letters of Amicus Protestans, to W. Wilberforce. 5s. 6d. 

An Examination of the Plan laid before the Cortes of Spain for 
the Recogtiition of South American Independence. By the Abbé 
de Pradt. 3s. 
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Hints on Circulation, and the means of re-establishing the Pro- - 
sperity of the Country, by an improved System of Currency. By 
the Right Hon, Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 2s. 

Observations on Weights and Measures; containing a Plan for 
Uniformity, founded on a Philosophical Standard. By R. Wallace, 
A.M. Teacher of Mathematics and Geography. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 

The Situation of England in regard to Agriculture, Trade, and 
Finance. By Joseph Lowe, Esq. 8vo. 

The Substance of a Second Speech of the Marquis of London- 
derry on Agricultural Distress, &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Tracts on Political Economy. By William Spence, Esq. F. L. S. 
8vo. 7s. 

Codification Proposal, addressed by Jeremy Bentham to all Na- 
tions professing Liberal Opinions. 8vo. 

Considerations upon the Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufac- 
tures of the British Empire. By Samuel Turner, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 
$s.6d. * 

An Answer to a Tract recently published by David Ricardo, Esq. 
M.P. * On Protection to Agriculture.’ By the Right Hon. Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart. 1s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Outlines of Persian Grammar, with Extracts, for the use of the 

Students in the University of Edinburgh. 5s. boards. 
THEOLOGY. 

Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Occasional. By the Rev. 
William Kell, B.D. Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Kelso. 8vo. 
8s. boards. 

Institutes of Theology ; or, a concise System of Divinity, with a 
reference under each Article to some of the principal Authors who 
have treated of the subjects particularly and fully. By Alexander 
Ranken, D. D. one of the Ministers of Glasgow. One thick vo- 
lume 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Hints on Missions. By James Douglas, Esq. of Cavers. 12mo. 

Sermons. By the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, of Harrow-on-the- 
Hill. 1 vol. 8vo. . 

A Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for Christian Youth. By 
the Rev. J. Trist. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. 

Practical and Familiar Sermons. By the Rev. E. Cooper. Vol. VI. 
12mo. 6s. 

Testimonies to the Truths of Natural and Revealed Religion, ex- 
tracted from the works of distinguished Laymen. By the Rev. 
James Brewster, Minister of Craig. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

The Seasons Contemplated in the Spirit of the Gospel. | Six Ser- 
mons. By the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, Minister of Cults. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. Alexander Stewart, D.D. one of the 
Ministers of Canongate, Edinburgh. To which are subjoined, a 
few of his Sermons. Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Sermons, chiefly delivered in the Chapel of the East India Col- 
lege, Hertfordshire, By the Rev, Charles Webb Le Bas, A. M, 
10s. 6d. 

Sermons. By Edward Maltby, D,D. 2 vols, 14. 4s. 

Twenty Discourses preached before the University of Cambridge. 
By the Rev. C, Benston. 12s. 

Lectures on the Gospel according to St John, Part II. With 
Notes. By Charles Abel Moysey, D.D. 8vo. 6s. 

Sermons, by the late very Rev. Isaac Milner. 2 vols. 8vyo. 1/. 1s, 

Sermons, by the late very Rev, William Pearce. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s, 

Discourses adapted to the Pulpit or Family Use. By the Rev. 
Atkyns Bray. vo. 8s. 

A Dissertation on the Eternal Sonship of Christ. By James 
Kidd, D. D. Professor of Oriental Languages in Marischal College 
and University of Aberdeen, &c. &c. One volume 8vo. 7s. 6d. bids, 

Essays on the Recollections which are to subsist between Earthly 
Friends reunited in the World to come, and on other Subjects con- 
nected with Religion, and in part with Prophecy, By Thomas 
Gisborne, M. A. 6s. 

A Vindication of the Character and Writings of the Hon. Emanuel 
Swedenborg, &c. By Robert Hindmarsh. 12mo. 4s, 

God the Chief Good and Chief End of Man ; a Sermon preached 
before the Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge, on Thursday, June 7, 1821. By Daniel Dewar, LL.D., Mi- 
nister of the Tron Church, Glasgow, 

Sermons on the Public Means of Grace; the Fasts and Festivals 
of the Church ; on Scripture Characters, and various Practical Sub- 
jects. By the late Right Rev. Theodore Dehon, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. | 
1. Is. 

The Clerical Guide, or Ecclesiastical Directory; containing a 
complete Register of the present Prelates and other Dignitaries of 
the Church of England ; of the Heads of Houses, Professors, &c. of 
the Universities, and other Colleges and Public Schools, &c. Se- 
cond Edition, corrected. Royal 8vo.  1/. 2s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Picturesque Promenade round Dorking, including a full and accu- 
rate Account of the celebrated Panoramic Views from Box Hill and 
Leith Hill, 7s. 6d. boards. 

Delineations, Historical, Topographical, and Descriptive of the 
Watering and Sea-Bathing places of Scotland; together with a De- 
scription of the Trossachs, Loch-Katrine, and the Vale of Mon- 
teith. By the Rev. W. M. Wade. 12mo. 7s, 6d. 

The University and City of Oxford Displayed ; showing all the 
Colleges, Halls, and Public Buildings. Svo. /. 5s. 

A New Guide to Cheltenham; with an Account of the Virtues 
and Qualitics of its Mineral Waters, and a Map of the Environs, and 
numerous Plates of the Spas, Public Buildings, &c. 3s. 6d. 

Dundee Delineated ; or a Description of that Town, its Institu- 
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tions, Manufactures, and Commerce. To which is added, an Ap- 
pendix, containing a variety of curious and original matter, with a 
Directory, or List of the Names and Places of Residence or Busi- 
ness of the principal Inhabitants, &c. &c.; embellished with Views 
of the principal Buildings in the Town. 18mo. Gs. boards. 

Wordsworth’s Scenery of the Lakes in the North of England. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Guide to the Lakes of Killarney; illustrated by Engravings 
after the designs of E. Petrie, Esq. By the Rev. G. N. Wright, 
A.M. 18mo. 6s. 

The History of Stamford, in the County of Lincoln: with St 
Martin’s, Stamford Baron, and Great and Little Wothorpe, in the 
County of Northampton; embellished with ten fine Engravings. 
1/, 5s. in demy 8vo.; and, with proof impressions of the Plates, 
gl. 12s. Gd. in demy 4to. 

The West Riding, or the History, Directory, and Gazetteer of 
the County of York. Vol. I. 10s. boards. 

Letters on the Scenery of Wales; including a Series of Subjects 
for the Pencil, with their stations determined on general principles, 
and Instructions to Pedestrian Tourists. By the Rev. R. H. Newell, 
author of Remarks on Goldsmith. Royal 8vo. Illustrated and em- 
bellished by numerous Plates in aquatint. 15s. boards. 

An Itinerary of Provence and the Rhone, made during 1819. By 
John Hughes, A.M. 8vo. 14s. 

The 4th vol. of Hindoostan. 8s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journey from Merut in India to London, through Arabia, Per- 
sia, Armenia, Georgia, Russia, Austria, Switzerland, and France, 
during the Years 1819 and 1820, with a Map and Itinerary of the 
Route. By Lieutenant Thomas Lumsden, of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery. 8vo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

The Universal Traveller; being the Subjects of forty standard 
Works of Modern Travels in the four Quarters of the World. By 
Samuel Prior. With 100 Engravings. 10s. Gd. bound. 

Two Years Residence in the Settlement of the English Prairie, in 
the Illinois Country, United States. By John Woods. 10s. 6d. 

Journal of a Visit to some Parts of Ethiopia. By George Wad- 
dington, Esq. 22. 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Courdestan, Ancient Baby- 
lonia, &c. By Sir Robert Ker Porter. Vol. II. 4to. 41. 14s. Gd. 

Travels of Cosmo, Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany, through England, in 
the Reign of Charles II. (1669.) Royal 4to. 4J, 4s. 

A Voyage round Great Britain. By William Daniell, R.A, 
Vol. VI. 

Travels along the Mediterranean, and Parts adjacent. By Robert 
Richardson, M. D. licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, in 
London, 2 vols. 8yo. Illustrated with Plates, Ichnographical Plans, 
&c. 1/, 4s, boards. 
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Narrative of an Expedition from Tripoli to the Western Frontier 
of Egypt, in 1817. By Paolo Della Cella, M.D. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Voyage en Suisse, fait dans les année 1817-18 et 1819. Par L, 
Simond. 2 vols. Svo. 11. Is. 

The same in English. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

A Tour through Part of Belgium and the Rhenish Provinces, em- 
bellished with thirteen Plates, from Drawings by the Dutchess of 
Rutland. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

Narrative of a Journal in 1819-20-21, through France, Italy, 
Savoy, Switzerland, &c. By James Holman. 13s, 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai. By the late John Lewis 
Burckhardt. 40. 2/. 8s. 


Travels to Chili over the Andes, in 1820-21. By Peter Schmidt- 
meyer. Part I. 4to, 5s. 


No. LXXIV. will be published early in November. 
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Art. I. Voyage en Suisse—Fait dans les Années 1817, 1818, 
et 1819—Suivi d’un Essai Historique sur les 
Meeurs et les Coutumes de L’Helvetie Ancienne 
et Moderne; dans lequel se trouvent retracés les 
Evenemens de nos jour, avec les Causes qui les 
ont amenés. Par L. Simond. 

Switzerland, or a Journal of a Tour and Residence in 
that Country in the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819: 
Followed by an Historical Sketch of the Manners 
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which the Events of our own time are fully de- 
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Ii. 1. An Account of the Varioloid Epidemic which has 
lately prevailed in Edinburgh, and other Parts of 
Scotland; with Observations on the Identity of 
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of the Army Medical Department, &c. &c. By 
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